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PORTRAITS. 



LORD JEFFREY, 177S-18W. 

Engraved by S. Robimon; from a painting by Colvin Smith. 

To face p. 376 

THOMAS NORTON LONGMAN, 1770-1842 . 

From a painting by T. Fhillipii, R.A,, in the potsettion of T. Norton 
Longman, Etg. 

n 

379 

THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH, 1771-184B. 

Engraved by W. Oreatbaeh; from a painting by E. U. Eddie, 

1) 

380 

LORD BROtXaHAM, 1 779-18C8. 

i From a painting by Jamei Lontdale In the National Portrait 

Oallery. 

77 

383 

LORD MACAULAY, 1800-18S9. 

From a photograph by Maull dr Far, etrra 18BB. 


296 

MAOVBY NAFIER, 1776-1847 . 

From a pen drawing of the btul in the lAbrary of the Edinburgh 
' UnivertUy by P. Selater, the sculptor, in the Scottish National 

j Portrait Oallery. 

1 

*9 

298 

i THE RIGHT HON. SIR O. CORNEWALL LEWIS, BART., 

i 1806 1863 . 

j Engraved by F. Sell; from a photograph. 

9» 

306 

HENRY REEVE, 03, 1818-1896 . 

From a photograph. 

91 
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A Handbook to the Greek and Roman Antiquities 

in the British Museum. By E. T. Cook. ‘Crown 8vo, limp lentBer, gilt 
edges. 

Uniform with the Anthoi^o well 1 loieii ‘ Ifandhool to j(ho ‘Nabwnoil tMlterjf.’ 

The Iliad of Homer. Edited by Walteb Leap, 

liitt.D. New Edition Vol I. [Books xiii—xsiv.] 8vo. 

Clement of Alexandria: Miscellanies (Stiomateis), 

Book Vlf Tlic Greek Text, with Introduction'/ Translation, Notes, 
Dissertations, and Indices By the late Bev. F. J.'a. Hort, D.D , and 
JosKPn B. Mayor, M A., Kmuritus Professor of King’s College, London. 
8vo. I 

I Tlio Fmjluh Tltoological Library A'eio Vohnne, 

Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. Book V. Edited 

by the Rev. Bukald Bayni:, M A , late Heron Exhibitioner of University 
College, Oxford 8vo 

I 

Life in Mind and Conduct. Studies of (Organic in 

Jlumaii Nature. By IlBNaY MAn>8l«i.Y, M.D. 8\o. 

What is Meaning? By Victoria, Lady Welby, 

Author of ‘Links and Clues,' (^rowu 8vo. 

I 

Democracy and the Organisation of Political 

Parties, By M. Ostuoooiwki. Tianslated Irom the Kieneh by ' 
I FBaoBBiOE Clabkb, M.A. With nil Introduction by the Right Hon 

I JAKBS BSYOB, M.F. i! YOls. 8 yo 

Principles of Economics. By Dr. N. G. Pierson, l 

I Translated from the Dutch by A A. Wotzbl. Vol. I. 8vo. i 

' Mineralogy. An Introduction to the Scientific Study 

of Minerals. By HbkbY A, Mikbs, D Sc , M.A., F.R S, Vice-President of 
the Geological, Ohemioal, and Mineralogical Societie«, WaynSete Profesaox 
of Mineralogy in the University of Oxford With 2 Coloured Plates and 
718 Wnstrations in the Text. 8vo. 

>' i 

'Tqx^Eook of Palaeontology. By Professor Kaj^ 

’ A'. VO> EittbIi. Translated and edited by Chablbh R. Eastman, Pi^. 
With 878 Woodcuts, 8vo. ' 

‘ > MAOMILLAli & CO., Limited, London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

i 

i RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 

I Just so Stories for Little Children. With lUus- 

1 trations by the Author. 4to. 8s. 

I NEW PROSE WORK BY THE POET LAUREATE. 

; flaunts of Ancient Peace. By Alfred Aus-^^n. 

I With Full-page and Vignette Illustrations by E. II. Nkw. Extra crown 

Svo. 6s. 

INDIA PAPER EDITION. 

The Complete Works of Tennyson. Printed on 

j India paper. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. limp leather, 10s. 6d. net. 

I 

I The Emperor Charles V. By Edward Armstrong, 

1 M.A. In 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 

I TIMES .—‘ We do not know where we should find a more compact and 

penetrating account.of the social, political, and economic conditions of the 
four countries with which the writer is jjrincipally concerned. . . . There 
is a wholesome admixture of alert political criticism and breezy apprecia- ; 

I tion of character in these two solid volumes.’ | 

i John Lackland : a Study of tlie Persoiuil Cliaractcr j 

! and Career of King John. By Katk N()K(;atb, Author of ‘AHistorj’of I 

I the Angevin Kings.’ 8vo. 8s. &il. net. I 

I 

FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. ! 

The Soul of a People. By H. Fielding Hall. | 

Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. j 

The Strength of the People; a Study in Social 

Eeonomic.s. By IImlen Uosanqubt. Svo. 8s. M. net. 

I 

I BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

1 Peterkin. By Mrs. Moleswortii. With Illustrations 

j by H. R. Milt.ak. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

I 

The Boy’s Iliad. By Walter Copland Perry. With 

Illustrations by G. P. JACOMn Hood. Crown Svo. gilt edges, 6s. 

! The New Pupil: a School Stor)L By Raymond 

Jacbbbus. With Illustrations by G. D. IT ammond. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. ! 

; The Other Boy. By Evelyn Sharp. With Illustra¬ 

tions by H. Sandham. Crown 8to. 4s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. NEW SERIES. 

Crown 8vo. gilt flat baciks, 2«. net each. 

Tennyson. By Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B. 

Ruskin. By Frederic Harrison. 

George Eliot. By Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B. 
Hazlitt. By Augustine Birrell, K.C. I 

Matthew Arnold. By Herbert Paul. 

Richardson. By Austin Hobson. [Norcmher. 

Browning. By G. K. Ohestekton. [ueivmher. \ 

Children's Gardens. By ilie Hon. Mrs. Evelyn | 

Cucii. (4Ucla AmlieiBt). Author of *A Tlistory ot Qnrdunlug iu iinglaud.’ ^YUh atwiit | 
40 llIUBtrotioiiM. Ultra crovru Hvo. 8*. * j 

Principles of Western Civilisation. By Benjamin 

Kioii. Demy hvo. ISji. net. . ' 

TJMES.—‘ The book, winch is striking and inastr-rful, must take high rank in English apooulatiro ' 
litcmturc, and will tor yenrri give rise to coiitroversira. It is ttiugularly rich in original exprasaiann ! 
coined by the unthor with reference to hii. own iiartlvulor wante, }-et certain to wold themselvee in ' 
our literature.* 

Lectures on the Ethics of T. H. Green, Mr. 

Herbert Spencer, and J. Martlneau. By Hbrry Sidowick, sometime Knightbridgc 
Professor of Moral Philosophy iu the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 8*. Bd. net. 

Essays of Richard Steele. Selected and Edited 

by li. £■ Strklk, M.A. With Portrait. Pott hvo. Sr. Gd, net. {Goldfn i'rnuurff 8fn>ia. 

Reason and Revelation. An Essay in Christian 

Apology. By .1. II. IixiNdWoiiTH, M.A, D.l). 8to. Is, 6<f. 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS. 


Foolscap Kvo. Cloth, 2is. not; 

Cranford. By Mrs. Gaseelii. ' 

With Preface by Ankk THACKGnar Uitciug. I 
and 100 Hlaatratiops by lino u TiiOMSON. | 

The Vicar of Wakefield. With 

Preface by Austin Doiis<i.x, and IhS lllnx- 
tratioiie by Uuob Thojiison. 

Our Village. By Maby Bubbbll 

MlTFons. With Introduction by AttNE 
TnACuakT Itri'ciiiB, and lUO lUuetratlous 
byHuou Thomson. 


or in Leather limp, 3«. net. j 

THE WORKS OF JANE AUSTEN. j 

With Introdnotlons by A. Dousun. i 

Pride and Prejudice. Illus¬ 

trated by O. E. IJHocK. '24. 

Sense and Sensibility. Illus- 

tratiHl by Heoa Thomhon. [oetohtrSl. 

Emma. lUustrated by Huou J 

Thomson. » [November 7. I 

Mansfield Park. Illustrated by j 

Huoh Thomson. [JVbremJef 14. j 

Northanger Abbey and Per- : 

luoaion. lUuatrated by Hugh Thomson, j 
lEevember 31. i 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limitbu ?, London. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ADVERTISES* 


Mr. MURRAY’S AUTUMN 


I PRINCE CHRISTIAN VICTOR: The Story of a Young | 

i Soldier. By T IfniiHKUr Wmiukv, ProMkicnt of Miiplaleii OolU't'O, Oxfonl. Wifcli Poilralts i 

! iiud lUiHtriit’ons. Siiuarp Mvo. [RhuIii ttnriiw Ofrmibrr. 

I FIELD-MARSHAL SIR DONALD STEWART, 

O-O.B., Ci.C.S.1., & 0 , Till! Story of Iuh Ijifc—iii.iioly in liis own words. Kditeil by 0. R. 

C.S.L, Joint Antbor of‘TUe 1J''u of Lum.vlen of the (jiiidc.'t.' With Portraits, Hap, 
and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. l&r. net. [Rmitg dvring November. \ 

LIFE OF JOHN OOLBORNE, Field-Marshal Lord Seaton, ' 

1 U.C.B., O.O.M., (J.O.M.G., K.T.S , K St-O., K.M. I’., &e. Edited by O. (1. Mooiii; Smi i’h, Editor i 

' of ‘ The Autobiography of Lieut -G-eneral Sir K irry Fmith.’ [ Knoly during Oeennlr-r j 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORG JOACHIM ! 

OOSOHBN, Piililisber and Printer of Leipzig, 171)3.182!). With extracts from bis Ooire- 
spondeitoe with Goethe, Solnlh i, Klopstoek, Wieland, Kiirurr,and many other leading Authors 
and Men of Letters of the Time. By his grandson VIS^,'ot•^n■ GoscilBs. With Portraits and . 
lilostratiolis. 2vols. Demy 8vo. 3B<. net. l/i-’mli/during Vorrmbfi, 

SIR A. HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B., D.C.L.: An Auto- 

))iogrHphy. Prom his cliiidiiood until bis appoiutmegt as II.H. Anibiissador at Madrid. With 
Hit addltintiul chapter on bis Parliiuneiitary career. By the Right lion. Sir Atcrnm 
OrwAT. Edited by The Hon. Wii.mam Kafikii Buuck. With Portraits and llliistrationfi. 

2 Vols. Heiny 8vo. 25*. not. [Uradg during Nnviinbrr. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF LADY BURGHERSH, 

AFTERWARDS COUNTESS (IP WB.ST.\]ORLANB, WITH THE DUKE OF WELLINUTON. 
Edited by li«r JJaughter, Lady Uosk Wkihaix. LiiPgi' orow?i Hvo, 3 t. net. 

dunfo/ Xovf‘itih/’r, 

SOME XVIIIth CENTURY MEN OF LETTERS. 

Blogratiliical Essays by tlie Rev. Whii-wkli. Bi.wln, sometime Editor of -TliO Quartcilj 
Review.' With a Memoir edited by bis Son, Wmiwick Ki.WIN. Vol. T. Memoir of Mr. Elwiu 
--Cowper—Loril Thnrlow. Vol. II. Sterne—Fielding—Goldsmith—Cray-Bcswell—Johnsou. 
With Portraits and other lllustratioii.s. 2 vols. Demy 8vo.2r>Anct. Ifiiwig during November. 

PHYSICIAN AND FRIEND : The Autobiography of Dr. 

Alexander Grant, F.K,U.S., iiiid bis letters from the Mar<|ui8 of Dalboosie, Edited by Geokok 
Smith, C.I.E.. LL.D., formerly IndiaCorrcspuiideiitof ‘The Times,' and Editor of ‘The Friend 
of India.' 'With Portraits and TIliiRtratiniis. Demy 8vo. lUs. (Id. net. [^liradn ilunmj Oidobrr. 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF PRINCE 

BISMARCK. Derived from visits to Priedrielisnili, Var/iii, &.r. By SiiiNKy Whitman. 
Demy 8vo. 16*. net | Iteudy during Nore/nhei. 

THE BLACK POLICE OF QUEENSLAND : Reminis- 

oeiiees of the early days of the Colony. By Eowaitn B. Kun'.nkiii. AVitli lllustrutions. Crown 
8vt). 1(1*. &/. net. [Just out. 

IN THE ANDAMANS AND NICOBARS : The Narra 

tiVC of a Cruise in the Schooner ' Terrapin,'with NoLiees of the Islands, their Fauna, Ethno¬ 
logy, Aie. By C. Boiikn' IC ixihh. With Map.i and iiumeroiig lllustralioiis from Pliotograpb.s 
taken on the spot. .Medium 8vo. 21*. net. I IReiidii during NorembiT. 

A NATURALIST IN INDIAN SEAS; or, Four Years 

with the Royal Indian Marine Survey Slilp ‘ Investigator.’ By A. A i.r ock, M.B., LL.D., P’.R.S. 
Superintendent of the Indian Musenni and Professor of /oology in the Medical College of 
Bengal. With 111ustrations. Demy Hvo. 1Rs.net. [Ready during nclober. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarlo Street, W. 





THE EDINBUBGTI REVIEW ADVERTISER. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 1902. 


A TREATISE UPON THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT: 

In tbe United Kingdom and the Uominions of tlie Urown.aiid in the United States of America. 
Containing a full Appendix of nil Acts of Parliament,Interimtioiinl Conventions. Orders m ■ 
Gonnoil, Treasury Minutes, and Ants of (longresa now in for©-. Bj B. J. MACUlW.lvnAV, | 
LL.B., Cantnl)., of tho Inner Temple, Ban ister-nt-Law ; Mcmlier of the Faoulty of Advocates 
In Seotliind. MoiUum Hvo. 25i. net. I-'***' 

NAPLES IN 1799: A History of the Revolution of 1799 and ; 

of tlie lllse and Pall of the Parthenopc iii liopiiblic, ineludiug the i»arts ployed by Lord N^on j 
and Liwly Ilaiuilton, <lonved imiinly from Italian souroi-s. By Signora QiuLioU. Wltli I 
DURieroUB lUustratious. iK'my Hvo. 21^. mit. lilewfti during Aovenwrr^ ! 

I 

THE HISTORY OF SIENA. By Professor R. Langton 

DopiiLAi.. With Maps, Photogr.. ^ures, and other Illnstratioiis. Mediiini 8vo. 21 a. ne^. 

* ’ [Hfodif during Oefober^ 

DELHI: Past and Present. By H. C. FANSHA\yE, C.S.I., 

late Bengal (Jivil.Servioe, and Cotnmissiouei of tlie IJellii Division. ^ 

SUFFOLK IN THE XVIIth CENTURY. The Breviary 

of Suffolk, by Robkht Kicvok, 16l«. now publishtKl tor t^c first Lime from the MS. In the 
British Mnseuni. With Not^s by I/ord Fiiani im Hbiivkv. Demy 8vo. lOs. Od. net. IJial oiil. , 

THE ARTS IN EARLY ENGLAND. By G. Baldwin 

Bkown, M.A.. Profoaxor of I’liie Art in tho University of lidinburg i : fonnerly iollo-iv of 
Brasenose College, Ovtord. Vol. I.-The lafo of the Saxon Knghind in its Belatlon to the 
Arts. Vol. 11ISccleslnatieal Architecture m Biiglaud Irom tho Introdiiotiou of Christianity 
to the Norman Conquest. With lllustra'Uuis. 2 vols. Itoyal 8vo. ll{ta<ijj^diii ih\/I lecembcr. 

SPIRALS IN NATURE AND ART: A Study of Spiral ; 

Formations bii'ed on the Wnnuscripte of r,eoiiardo da Vinci, with special reference to the 
Architecture of the Open Staire.ise m the Wing of Kruncis ^ 

Touraino now tor the first time shown to lie from hi* designs. By 1 im .iioiiK AimilKA 1 niiK, 
M.A., r.S.A., Author of ‘ Old Touroinii,’ ‘ KouoiV *«., &c. With a Iref^e ■ 

lUY LANKKhTKH, r.R.S., &c„ Director of the British Museum of 

Illustrations. Oiowii 8vo. 7*. QJ. net. [ffeod./ liuHng wtobei . 

THE SCULPTURES OF THE PARTHENON. By 

A. S Mt'KiiAi, LL.D., K.S.A., Keeper of Ureek and Boiuau Antiquities in the British Museum. 

' VOLCANIC STUDIES. With a Scries of Photographs of 

I Volcanoes in Activity, and of the llesults of Volcanic ■ 

Including the recent EipUiHioiis in Marumque. 1 

luimcrouB Illustrations, iiiuiull Ito. 21 j. net. L P - 

ANCIENT CALENDARS AND CONSTELLATIONS. 

By theHon. Emmki.ink M. PLUirKVT. Square 8vo. Os. net. [fiendi/d«rt»? Aotfwter. 

ROUND THE HORN BEFORE* THE MAST: An j 

Account of a Voyage from San Francisco round Ou^ ' 

* Windjammer,* with Experiences of tho Life of an Ordinary Seaman. By A. Basil LranocK. 
With lllnstiations. Crown hvo. «s. net. Hitadg during mvttnbfr. , 

( 

1 KING MOMBO. By Paul Du Cdaillu, Author of ‘ The World 

I o ” e o” t>" s”^he lAnd of the Long Night.' ‘ The Viking Age.’ *c. With I 

I Large crown 8vo. 7a. 6d. net. *■ ' | 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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THE EDINBUKQH UEVIEW ADVEBTISEK. 


I Mr. MURRAY’S AUTUMN 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. By Sydney Buxton, M.P. 

With niaatratloug hy Abchibalb THORBunN. Demy 8vo. 12«. net. [Rmdy during Ifovembvr, 

THE ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON: Memorials of its 

Members, with an Enquiry into the History of Yachting and its Uerolopment in the Solent, 
and a Comidete Uat of Members with their Yachts from the Foundation of the Oluh to the 
Present Time. From the Official Records, By Mom'AiiUK OnwiT, Honorary Librarian of the 
H.Y.B., anil Wiluasi B. Boui.tiix, Author ot *The Amusements of Old London* dso. 
Demy 8vo. £8. S«< net. [Ready during /fovember. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A ROYAL PARISH: Crathie 

and its Neighbourhood. By P.\tkici.v Li.n’bhay. Wltli Illustrations. Large crown 8w. 
7s. M. net. [Beady during A’evember, 

APPLES OF GOLD; or, Extracts for Every Day. By Miss ! 

VionicT Bkookb IlrvT aud SrsAv, C'ou.N’TKri.s of HAiiaKsnuiir. Kiuall frown «»o. 

[Ready during Kentmbtr. 

NOVA SOLYMA, THE IDEAL CITY; or. Jerusalem 

Regained. An Anonymous Romance in tlie Time of Cliarles I., 1GS8-164B. Now first drawn | 
from obscurity and attributed by internal evidence to the lUnstrious John Milton, Autltor of I 
‘ Paradise Loit.’ With Introiliiution, Traiislatinu. Literary Essays, anil a Bibliography. By ! 
the Rev. AVAi.rKii BisauiT. 2 vola Demy 8iro. 21s. net. [Ready during (h-tuber. 

OF AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. A Translation in 

Prose aud Verse from the Old FiCncb. Tugutiier with AMABEL AND AM0RI8, now given 
for the first time. By Laurbsck Uoubhan'. With Illustraiious by Paul. Wooohoffk. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, net. [R ady during Oclober, 

THE SAILING OF THE LONG-SHIPS, and other Poems. 

By HairitT Nkwoult, Antbor of ' Admirals All,'' The Island Race,' &a. Small crown Bvo. 
3i. 6<i. net. [Ready during Rocember. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

MOTH AND RUST. Together with GEOFFREY’S WIFE, 

and THE PITFALL. By Mary CaoMioNPELRY, Author of ' Red Pottage.* 

[Ready during November, 

TALES OF A FAR RIDING. By Oliver Onions, Author 

of ‘ The Oompleat BaohHiot.' [ Ready dur ng Ocfgber, 

LESLIE FARQUHAR. By Miss Masson, Author of * In Our 

I Town.' [Ready during iklober. 

1 .' 

I HALF-CROWN NOVEL SERIES. 

I TWO NEW WORKS. 

THE DREAM AND THE MAN. By Mrs. Baillie 

Bkykoij>s. Crown 8to. 2«. G(f. net.' [Ready during October, 

THE INN OF THE SILVER MOON. By Herman K. 

ViBLK. Crown 8yo. 2s, ed. not, [Ready during Roeember, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS, 1902. 


i JOURNBT TO LHASA AND CENTRAL TIBET. ; 

By BA.RAT OUAKnBA Dab, C.I.B,, of tbc Benf^al Sdnoational Benrioe, Member of the Aelatlc i 
Society, Bengal, &t5. Edited by the Han. W. W. BocKHihi.. With Maps, Plane, and 1 
lUostratione. Large crown 6vo. Ito. 6(2. net. [JuH mt. . 

A Ohiiiai' Editio.v. 

CHINA: Her History, Diplomacy and Commerce, from the Earliest 

Timei to the Present Dav. By K. H. Fahkicii, Profewor of Glilneee at the Owens College: ; 
Aoting-CouBul-Ueuerai in Corea, Kov. 1886-Jaii. 1H87 ; Consul in Hainan, 1891-2,1893-4; and , 
I in 1802-3, Adviser ill Chinese A SairH to the Burma Qovernmeut. With 19 Maps, Ac. Large , 

: crown 8vo. 6^. {Rvady during Uelober. i 

i ASPECTS OF THE JEWISH QUESTION. By ‘A 

Quautbhlt Bbtikwkh.’ With Map. Demy 8va. 2a 6d. net. IRetidp dunug October. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS AND COL- 

LEQES : Accidence and Syntax. By Juhk Tuompson’, M.A., formerly Boholsr of Cliriet's 
[ College, Cambridge; Senior Classical Master, The High School, Dublin. Crown 8 to. 6a 

[JuH out. 

I A BOOK OF BRITISH SONG: for Home and School. 

! Edited by ('RCil. J. Suakp, Principal of the Hampstead Conservatoire. With Pianoforte ' 

I Score and Words. Sniall folio, 7>. 6d. net. Also a small crown 8vo. Edition with Words and ! 

I Airs only. Cloth, 2f ; paper, li. Cct. [_lleadg duruig October. | 

I UNDENOMINATIONALISM: As a* Principle of Primary ' 

' Education. By B. C. Miiuiii(i.Y, D.D., Kegltts Profossor of PastORil Theology in the University i 

of Oxford; Canon of Christ Church ; Oliaplaln-in-OrtUnary to the King; A uthor of * Ministerial I 
I Priesthood ’ and ‘ Atouenicnt and Personality.’ Dciuy 8vo. Is. net. [Juit out. 

; THE TRUTH AND ERROR OF CHRISTIAN i 

I BOIEMCE. By Miss M. OaktA Stl'iiuk. Large crown Hvo. 6a With a Preface by the Rev. ' 

! Hbnuy Si ujt HoaijAMi, M.A., Canon of St. Paul's. [Ready.^^iring Rovenibe-r. I 

' THE MIND OF CHRIST. By the Bov. S. A. Alkxamdeb, | 

Canon of Oloucester ; sometime Lecturer ut the Temple Church. Crown 8vu. 6a net. ' 

[Ready during Sorembtr. 1 

SELECT PASSAGES FROM THE 

i THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN 

JOWETl', late Master of Balliul College. Edited by Liswifl OAMPiiitLi,, M.A., LL.D., Honorary 
i Fellow of Balllol College, Emeritus Professor of Creek in the University of St, Andrews. With 

: a Portrait. Fop. 8vo. 2a bd. net. [Ready dunmj October. 

SELECT PASSAGES FROM 

BENJAMIN JOWETT’S INTRODUCTION TO THE i 

! THANSLATXOE OK I’LATO. Edited by Lewis CAMiuiiCLt,, M.A., LL.l). With a Portrait. i 

Fop. 8vo. it. bd. net. [B^mty during October. I 

ST. MARGARET’S LECTURES. i 

FIBB’I' Sekuih. i 

CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT: Six Lee- ! 

tores delivered in 8t. Margaret's, Westminster, in Lent 19U2. Crown 8vo. 6s, net, ' 

. INTBODUOTION. ON NEW TESTAMIJUT ClllTICISM. By the Rev. Wm. SUNDAY, D.D., LL.D., , 
i Lady M.-wgarct Professor of Divinity, and Oauon of Christ Chnrch, Oxford. i 

UANUilOUIPTS. By F. 0. Kknyun, D.Litt., Pli.D., Assistant Keeper of MSS. at the British Mosenni. ' 
VEKSIUNS. By Frai«i;ib Ciiawfuiid Biiiim'it, MA., Trinity College, Cambridge. I 

CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By the Itev. F. H. Chase, D.D., I’robideut of Queen’s ' 
College, Cambridge. 

HISTORICAL VALUE OF Til K ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, By the Very Rev. J. II. BkumajU), i 
IJ.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s Oiithedral, Duliliu. 

DATES OP THE NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. A. 0. nKADbAM, B.D., Rector of Welwyn, 
Herts. [Just out. 

THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS: Meditations and Addresses 

oellyered chiefly at Onddesdon. By the Venble. C. W. FuKex, late Oanon and Archdeacon of 
Westminster; sometime Principal of Cuddesdon Tlteological College. With an lutrodnotioii 
by the Very Rev. A. B. Oamfrem,, Dean of Perth, and a Portrait of the Author. Demy 8vo. j 
7s. Get net, _ _ [Ready during November. 

JOHN MUBBAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MESSRS. SAMPSON LOW, 

New Forth coming 

AUDITION TO LOW'S iV. Grf. BOYS’ BOOKS. 

THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC. With 20 Illustnitions. By Julbs 

Ykhnk. 

THE SPECKLED BROOK TROUT. By various Experts with Rod 

and Bool. Billtcd iiud liluHtTatrd by Loiris Uiikaj>. Witli SO OriKinnl Drawings, Coloured 
Froiitispieiio, and luecrts, and HCTcral photogniTuroH from Paiutingg and Ktchings eepeulnlly 
executed for the work by tlio well-known Artist and Illustrator, Mr. Louis llaEAU. Large 
8yo. U!(. not. Limited Biiition, on Van Gelder paper, oach copy numbered and signed, 
£4. 4s. net. 

NEW JAMKS-MOLli DIOTIONART. .Just FubrnsiiKD. A complete and entirely modernised 
Diojf^iary of tlio English and French Languages. Cloth, Si net, 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH LAN- 

OUaOKS. By W. Ja^ks and A. Molk. SLYteenth, entirely New and M<jdern Edition, com- ! 
pletely re-written and greatly enlarged. By Louis Toi.ii a nsKV, formerly Consul-General of ' 
France, OJlleieT de la Lt'-gioti d’Hniineur, and Gicounii: Fatnk, assisted by E. IIbymaxk, | 
OlHclcr d'Acadeinic. Crown 8vo. Itonnd in cloth, net. ‘ 

Although the present work still bears the name of .Tamics and Mot.ic, it has lieon, in point of fact, i 
eouipletely rc-writtcu by'tlie present eilltors, lehosi; names as Utii.4lied scholars of the two languages j 
will be sufliciciit guarantee of the .s luiidiicr'. and exeellenoe of trie New Edition. 

Medium Hvo ls.<, net. illustiated, 

A MANUAL OF INDIAN TIMBERS. An account, of tlie Growth, 

Distribution,and Uses of Innraii Ti'(.cs and .Shrubs, witb DeseiipUnnsor their Wood Structure. 
By J. S. Cauulk, M.A., ('.I.E., F.Ii.S., ]''.L.S., late of the Indian Forest Deparbmeut. ; 

IN THE I’KRSS, IN ONE VOLU.\tE. Crown 8vo. cloth, about 260 pp. 

THE COWRIE CONSPIRACY. By Samuel Chowan, Author of ’ Mary 

Queen of .'^cntg,’ and ' Who Wrote the Casket Letters?' 

The Author concludes his prerneo with the following word.-. - ‘In coming to the conclusion I 
have done I be ya tKien gmiied by the rwidoiict' I h.ive reprodueerl, and tlieiv is no other cTidence of 
any value to be obtained on wlneh one would be ]Ut.tiUed in Iniimiig a e.unelusiun. Tiiat evidence 
ajipt'ara to me to leave no room for lionbt ns to who was the author of the so-called Gowrio 
Conspiracy 

IMPOUTANT NEW WORK ON TOOL-STEEL. i 

THALLNER’S TOOL-STEEL. A ponci.su Haiuibook on Tool-Steel in ^ 

General, itFi treatments in the oiicrutious of Forging, Annealing, Hardening, Ac. Translated ' 
from the German by \Y. T. Braxnt. Hvo. about pp. 21)0, witb 69 Engravings pertaining to ' 
pnu'tieal mnmpuhitioti. | 

This work is an original, striking, and valuable exposition of the manipulation of Tool-Steel in 
the uianiitiictiire of Tools, and considering the very llmitod literature at present existing on this 
subject It will certainly lilt n tiat Ims hitherto been a great void. I 

Crown Hvo. cloth, Wt. Cif. net. j 

MODERN WORKSHOP HINTS. By 11. Grimsuaw, Author of ‘Shop 

Kinks.' With over 35(1 Expiaiiatory Illustrutiai|.i. 

ALL THE WORLD’S FIGHTING SHIPS, 1902. In 2 Parts. 

Part 1.—The Navie< of the World. Fart II.—Articles on N.ival Progress. Founded and 
Edited by Fkki). T. .1 aku. Witli Illustrations of the Ships of all Nations, Ac. ISi. net. 

IN PREPA RATION. i 

SHAKESPEARE v. BACON, fiy the late Lord Pen/ance. Demy 8vo. | 

With Photogravure Portrait ol the Author. 

THE SHAKESPEARE-BACON CONTROYERSY. A Report of 

the Trial of an issue in Westminster Hall, June 211 , 1627, road ui the inner Temple Hall, 
May ‘2'.). 1902. .iiid prepared for )iiiblication. By Wil.MAM Wii.i.lH, Jv.C., Treasurer of the 
Honourable Society of the Inner Temple. With an Appendix of Titles. Crown 4to. 3«. net. 
Notic.- -It may not be necessary to statr* tliat the Report of the trial is not the Report of a real . 
trial, but such a Repurt as the Author believes should have come into cxistenoe if tlie trial had , 
taken place at the time named. The trial, although imaginary, is a real test of the question in , 
dispute. I 

THE GUIDE TO SOUTH AFRICA. Ninth Edition. lf)01-2. By A. 

Sauucr Bkown and G. Uonnox BnowN. Illnstratcd with Coloured Maps, Plans and 
Diagrams, in. Gil. 

BROWN’S MADEIRA AMD THE CANARY ISLANDS, WITH 

THE AE0KK.S. With 20 Coloured Msiis uiid Plans, and numerous Bcctional and other | 
Diagrams. By A. Samlfii Biuiwx. Sixth and Revised Edition, 2s. Git. 

London: SAM1»S0N LOW, MAESTON & COMPANY, Ltd., 
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I MARSTON & COMPANY’S 

Books for the Autu mn, 1902. i 

THE BIBLE FOR THE YOUNG. A Surios Tor Schools iind Families. . 

By Ber. J. I’a'jsiihon Smyth, B.IJ., LL.1>.,Litt. 1)., Author i,/ * How we got oar Blhle,’‘llow iJofl • 
Inspired the Bible,’'Kow to Ilciul the Bible,’ ‘The Old Docnnti'iile and tbc Hew Bible,’drc. 
Single Yols. - III Fiipor, Is. net; Oloth, 1«. net. Double Vols. with 4 cx.tra Lessons, only 
supplied in ointh, Ss. not. ' 

The loliowing Volntnea are ready or in preparation 

1. OKSt^iis. yirailv. C. St. Mauk ank thk Kaki.y t'lmiMiH. j 

3. Mofiise AKi) THK Hxoiuts. [Heady. [AV«/iy Ufadi,. \ 

3. JOHlItlA AMJ THK JUDGKH. [A’rtla’lf. ' 7. LlKK AMI LKlTKIlr- OF ST. PaUI.. ' I 

4. IBBAEL'S FUOPHB'I'S AM) KTKGS. ‘ ■ K. LlVK OF OUK LollU I-TIOM THK FOUJl | 

6. St. Maithkw’b Qohpki, ok the K'nghom. ‘ Qobi'ki..s. 

; 9. Thk Phayeii Book. 1 

OOMPLETE IN SEVEN VOLS. Vol. Vi I. nearly ready. In 7 handsome Iloyal 8vo. voK | 

S5«. each not. I 

THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO | 

THE 1*11K.SKNT. Edited by Sir W'ii.i.iam Laibh Olowks. Illustrated by PlioLigraTitre i 
rortraits, .Miijm, Plans, &c. Eaeli voliiiiie coriipletn iu itscU, with Index. Ordeis will b(‘ 
taken either for Sets or Separate Volumes. i 

I Thk Co\TniBieiK)n.s.- -The present work, in tlie preparation of whioh Sir W. Laihd Cloweh has ; 
lieeu assisted b.v Sir CnKMKNTs Makkham, K.O.IL, I’.R.H.S. : Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S.A.; Mr. ' 
W. H. WlbsoN, ‘Author of Ironelada in Action ’; M r. Throdhiik Bfio»E\’Kf/r, Mr. Oahb LAUdHTox, 
and mail} other cmnisiteiit writers, aims at being a trnslworthy and, as far as spivee alluAE, a com- , 
plcte history, from the earliest times to tlic preseut. , 

IN PBEPAItATlON. NEW WOHW BY CAPTAIN MAHAN. j 

RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. By tlaptiiin A. T. Mahan, LL.I)., 

Author of‘The lutiueiiee of Sea I’owiT upon Historj,’ ‘The Life of Nelson,’ ‘ Types of Naval ; 

I OBicorh,' Ae. Crown Kto. cloth, Ra, Gd, net. 

■ CoxTESTS.—1. The Develoiiiueiit of I’olilie.il Eocliiig and Cntlook in the United States during 

I the Last Dccadu—3. Effect of the W.ir iii SiMitli Alriea on the Prestige of the British Empire.— j 
I :: Motives to Imperial Kederatlon.—4. Cuiidil Ions Indnenuiiig the Distributini^f Navies.—G. The I 
Uelatiuu of the Persian Gnlf to Woild Poheies—G. The. Mililari Rule of Cbeilieiffc. j 

1 IN PIlKPAllA'I’lON. i 

! MINIATURE RIFLE SHOOTING. By L. R. Tippings. Author of , 

1 ‘Modern Hide Slmoting,’ ‘The Service lUtles,’ Member of the. Knglisli International Trophy : 

! and Maekinnon Teams. Illnstratid. 

READY OCTOBER I. A BOOK FOR COLLECTORS BY AN OI.D COLLECTOR. 

3 vols. Demy 410. printeii on tliiek Van Oelder paper, and bound in Art oauvns, 72i| pages, with 560 
I Illustratiaiia fol whieh iiianj are in I'oloiirs) in p]intr>giay;ire three-colour jirueess, anto-type, 

half-tone, rcRef, and woodcut. i 

I RARIORA. llcitig Notes of some of tlio I’riiited Book ■, ISfanuscripts, His- 
I torical Donument*), Bro.idsides, Ktigravlngs, Coins, MedaN, Pottery, and Ciliiesa of all sorts. : 

Oolleeted ( lSGK-i;iU0) by .loiiN Ki.iot HiH)aK.TK, K.S A. Ti.e price is Hi. in. net to Subscribers, ! 
to be raised to .CG. St. net on Novciiiber 1. | 

JN PREPARATION. ; 

THE LAST DAYS OF THREE GREAT MEN. Najiolcon, I 

Malionivt, Cromwell. By W. Quaktkumaine East. 

I REX REGUM: A I’ainfor’s SUul> of I lie Likeness of Christ from tlic Time ; 

j of the Aiioslles to the Pri'seiit Day. By .Sir Wtkk Bayusb, K.B., F.H.A., President of the 

I Royal Sueii'ty lit British Arlist-, Author of ‘ I'lve Great Painter-- of the Victorian 10ra,'&c. | 

, Library Eclitinii, R.wised and Kiilargeil. Homy Kvo. Kn, Gd net. I 

' The book will lie printml at the Cliiswdek I'less and issued before Cliristmas It wi! be 
, thoroughly brought up to date. It is .ibnii. four re.irs siiiee it was ismixl as a .small volnuie and \ 
I became the subjeel of many aitleles and icviuw’s in the Icivding journals of Eiiglaiid. and America. 

I A HISTORY OF THE NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE HOUNDS | 

I AND COUNTRY, 1935 TO 1903. By 0. J. Bi.AUO. To be imhlisbed in 1 handsome volume. ' 

Royal 8vo. cloth gilt. Illnstratod with a Photogravure Frontispieeo and S3 Ualf-tuiio Plat"B 
j of Portniits, Iluutiiig Seeiies, Country Houses, and Maps. To SnliscriberB before I'nbliCRtion 

the price will be One Gniuea net; after Pnbhoation 35t. net. ! 

A HISTORY OF THE BROCKLESBY HOUNDS AND ; 

COUNTRY, 1700 TO 1901. By aKOiiaB E Coi.MNS (‘Nimrod Jnnr.’). 1'n be published in \ 

1 handsome volume. Royal Mvo. cloth gilt. Illustnitcil with 11 full-page Pnotogravure | 

Plates and 33 Half-tone Eiigraviiigs of Portniits and Hunting .Scenes. To Bubseribcrs before { 
Pnblicatiun the price will be 3()i. net; alter publication tlie price will be raised. ' 

St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


I 

I 
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SMITH,ELDER&CO.’S 


; NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS 8 a Book of Sea Studies. 

i By W, B. Fn'uiiKTT, B.A., Author of ‘ Beods that Won the Bmplre,’' Fighte for the J 

i Flag,’ How Bngland Saved Europe,’ dio. Orown 8vo. 


THE NON-JURORS: their Lives, Principles, and Writings. 

By J. U. OvicKTOii, n. D., Rector of Oumtey, and Canon of Lincoln ; Author of * The Church in 
England,' ‘ The Anglican Revival,’ &c. With a Frontispiece. Demy Bvo. 16). 

THE LIFE OF H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA. By Sidney 

JjCK, Editor of the‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ With PortraitB, Maps, lUnetratloiie, 
and a Facsimile Letter, Large crown Svo. 

WELLINGTON'S LIEUTENANTS. By Alexander 

i Inmks Sh&nd, Author ol ‘ Ualf-a-Oeutury; or, OtmngeB in Men and Mauners,' ' The Lady 

, Gruiifre,’Ac. With » Poi traits. Crown Kvo. 7s. 6(i. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

I By Professor A. Translated by Jankt Wami. With a Prefnoe by Mrs. HoMpaav 

Ward. Demy tivo. 1G<. 


THE NOISY YEARS. By Mrs. Percy Dearmbr, Author of 

' Roundabout Rhymes,’ Ac. With Illustrations hy Eva R>>os. Crown Svo, 6). 


COLLOQUIES OF COMMON PEOPLE. By One of 

Them. Large post 8vo. lUr. 6if. 


THE STORT OF THE BOLD P£COPIN: » hegond of 

the Rhine. By Victou Huao Done Into English hy Elbanor and AuansriKH Bikkbm.. 
With 8 Illustrations by U. B. Millau. Fcap, 4to. 7t. 6ii. 


I A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. By , 

I Adr[,AU>B Sartokih. With 2 lUu^trations by Lord Liuuhtun, P.R.A., and a Furtrait of the I 

I Author. With a Preface by Mrs. Hiohmun'U Ritojiik. New Edition. Large crown 

' Svo. 7i. 6(f, 


I — — 

; THE UOHTHOUSE WORK OF SIR JAMES 

' TIMMTNS3 CHANCE. By J, F. Oil tNCE. With 3 Portraits. Svo. 6). net. 


j NEW VOLUME OF THE COLLECTED EDITION OF MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ POEMS. 

; THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRID8ES. I 

I Vol, 3. Contents; The ClirUtlau Captives—The Hamoais of the Court-Notes. Small ' 

orown Svo. (h. [/mmeiifafetv. 


SONOS OF AN ENOLISH ESAU. By Clive Phillipps- 

Woudtr, Author of ‘ One of tbe Broken Brigade,' ‘ The Obicamon Stone,’ Ac. Fcap. Svo. 6t. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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AUTUMN BOOKS. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, j 

NEW, THOBOUQHLY REVISED, ENLAIiaED, AND COMPLETED EDITION of Sir A. j 
Oonao Duyle’fl 'The Qreat Boer War.’ Seventeenth ImprcBaiou, completing over 03,000 oopiea ^ 
printed. WlthMape. Large poet Svo. lOa. Gd. Tlii^ mvii al and corrects edition oontaine | 
the fnlleet and moat anthontlo oceonnt extant of the whole cotirae of the War, end la i 
indiaiwiieable to all who wish to acquire on occnnitc knowledge of the aubject. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE I 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Sir Lksi.ib Stkpukw, K.O.B.. Author of ‘Hoiira in a i 
Library,’ ‘ The Life of Henry Fawcett,’ &c. THIRD AND IU5VIBED EDITION. With a New ; 
Preface. 2 vols. itomy 8vo. 28 ji. 


A LONDONER'S LOG-BOOK. Boprinted from the Cornhill 

ifaonttnr. By the Author of * CoUoctions and Keonliuotlona ’ &u. Biuull poet 8ro. 5s. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NOTE-BOOKS. By the Hon. 

lira. WoDEHOUeB. So. all crown 8vo. 49. 6il. 

I 

THE ADVENTURES OF DOWNY.V. GREEN, Bhodes 

Scholar at Oxford. By UKonuis Caluiuion'. With le Illustrationa by tdie Autlior. Crown I 
8vo. 8*.«(/. ' I 

THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY, i 

By Mrs. A. Mniiuw Smith (E. T. Bradley), Author of ‘ Arnals of Westmluater Abliey' dtc. ! 
SECOND EDITION. With 2fi Full-page Illustrutlcils and S Plana. Large crown 8vo. Os. I 

TRUTH,—' luoompunibly the beat of its kind that baa yet appeared.’ ! 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 17-VOLUME EDITION OF 

ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. In Eight Pocket 

Volnmcii. Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. Fcap. 
8vo. Ss. Gd.each net, inlimp cloth ; or 3a. net in leather. Vol. 1 ; Pauline, Bordello, Paraculsu.’), 
and Strafford; Vol. 2 : Fippa Payees, King Victor and King Oharles, The Return of tlie Druses, 
A Soul’s Tragedy, A Blot in the 'Scutcheon, Colonibe's Birthday, and Men and Women. 

[Readu tn October. 

*«• Xho rtmaintuii voliinteit iitilt follow at short intervals. 


\ IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. I 

! THE INTRUSIONS OF PEOOY. By Anthony Hope, Anthoc I 

! of ‘ The God m the Oar,' * The Prisoner of Zonda,'' Tristram of Blent,’ Ac. Crown 8vo. Ga. \ 

THE FOUR FEATHERS. By A. E. W. Mason, Author of 

'Miranda of the Balcony,’ ‘Ensign Kuightley,’ ‘The Courtship of Maurice Bnckler,' Ac. 
Crown 8to. 6a. [Oa October 28. 

IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. Short Stories. By Stanley J. ! 

Wbtman, Author of ‘ Count Hantillial,’ ‘ The Castle inn,’ Ae. Crown Hvo. 6a. 

LOVE OF SISTERS. By Katharine Tynan, Author of 

‘ The Dear Irish Girl,’ ‘ A Daughter of the Fields,’ ‘ She Walks in Beauty,’ Ac. Crown 8 to. Oa. 

THE VULTURES. By Henry Seton Mbrriman, Author of 1 

‘Tha Sowers,’ ‘In Kadar’s Tents,’ ‘The Volvot Glove,’ Ac. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Crown 8vo. Ca. 

A THHXjSUM .—* If Mr. Merrlman has written a better story than ' The Vultures' it has escaped 
onr notice. . . . There are some very stirring os well as pathetic loeuee and inddents and a good 
deal of worldly wisdom here and there.* 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 16 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


I Sport and Politics under an Eastern Sky. By 

The Eaul ov ItONALD^•HAT, F.K.G^.S. 'W itli Tinnici'ouB Illnstratlon!i and Mspi. Royal ftro. i 
I pp. 418, 2U. net. 

' The First Bible. By Col. C. R. Condeb, R.E., LL.D., ^ 

D.CI.L., M.U.AR., Author ot ‘The Tliblc and the Ea-t,’ ‘‘J'lie Ilittites and their Lanijuncro,' 

* The Hebrew Tragedy,’ dtc. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

! Modern Strategy. By Major Walter 11. James, lato B.E., 

r.8.0. With Flans. In 1 vol. mini Kvo. 

A NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER StiOTT'S 

Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. Edited by T. F. , 

TlBNnicnsoN, Author of ‘The Oaiviiiet Letters'*c., and 0o-I5ditor of ‘The Oetitenary Burn*.’ J 
With n Now Portrait nf Sir Walter Scott. In 4 vols. demy Hvo. hoimd hi art oiiiivaH clntli, i 
gilt hack and top, i;2. 2t. net. lOrlohrr. 

Agnosticism'. By Rorebt Flint, ]).D., LL.D., F.R.S.F., 

! Author of 'niatorical riillnsoiihy in Fraiiee and Froiieh Relgiiim,' ‘ Anti-Theistie Thcoriei,’ 

i dtc.. itc. In 1 vol. demy Svo. [Oitobt r. 

' On the Heels of Do Wet. By The Intelligence Ofeicek. 

; Reprinted from HUtckwotHVi 'Maijazuie. Crown Kvo Gs. [ImmetUatelii. 

; Italy and the Italians. By Edward Hutton, Author of 

‘ Fredorio llvednle.’ With Illustrations. Jjarge crown 8vo. [KmI h m .\oeemliri. 

A History of the Cambridge University Cricket 

Club. Ry W. J, Folio, Author of ‘A History of Middlesex County CiIcfcet ’ Ac. With 
IIliiHlratlons. Demy 8 to. 1S«, net. 

Musings without Method : a Record of 1900 and 1901. 

ByANNAUST. Reprinted from//foefirowfj In I vol. large crown 8vn. [Oc/. 15. 

The Development of Modern Philosophy: With 

other Lectiirea and Essays. By Roukiit Adasison, 1.L.D, late Professor oi Logie in the 
University of Olasgow. Edited hy Professor W. B. Soiiucy. University of Cnuihridge. In 
2 vols. demy Svo. 

The Adventures of M. D’Haricot. Translated from 

' the original French hy .1. Btokkii CnorsTnv, Author ni ‘ The l.nniilic at Large,’Ac. Crown 

8vo. Gr. 

Youthp and other Tales. By Joseph Conrad, Author of 

‘liOrd .Inn,’ ‘ 'J'lie Nigger of the Narcissus.' Ace. In 1 vnl, crown Svo. [.Vumnbir 15 

Episodes of Rural Life. By W. E. W. Collins, Author of 

‘ A .‘^holar rf Ills Colli ge,’ * The Don and the Undeiviaduitte,’ An. Clown 8vi> fix. 

A Woman and a Creed. By H. Garton Sargent. 

fhown Svo. Or. 

The Colonel Sahib: a Novel. By Garrett Mill. Crown 

8vo. r». 

The Conquest of Charlotte. By David S. Meldbum, 

Author of‘Tlie Story of ilargiedel.’ Seeoiirt linpree.sion. Crown Svo. Or. 

An Introductory Text-Book of Logic. By Stdnet 

Rbhiikut Met.tavmc, M.A. Loud. D.Se. Ediii., Author of '.Studies in Philu^ophinal Criticism 
and Construction,’ Ac. Crown svo. 5x. 

A History of German Literature. By John g. 

Bobrr'TSON, Ph.D., Lecturer in the University of Stmssburg. Demy 8vo. 10*. 6d. net. 

j WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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S£:iLiE2CT I^IST. 


A History of Scotland from tho Roman Ocoupa- | 

tion. By .VvDTiBW Lak(i. Vol. r. With a Photograrnro FrontiRpiecuand 4 Mail?. Second ! 
Edition. Pomy 8 to. l.'iA. not. ,l 

Vol. n. From I.M6-lw)(). With Pholognvure Fi'ontisiricco. Dpiny Kvo. IRa. net. [Woe, i 

A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in ; 

Europe. From the Mai-lic'it Texts to tWe Pn-Reut Day. lly OEonoK SAiTrsiii'liy, AT.A. j 
(Oxoij.), lion. LL.D. (Alicrd.), Professor of lilietorie arid English Litersturo in the Uufyorsfly | 
of Edinburgh. In 3 vols. denii Hvo. Vol. 1. t'lasaiwl and Mcdiivval OriMcisni. 18i.net. ' ; 

Vol. II. From the Renaissance to the Decline of liighteoMth Century Orthodoxy. IKi. nid. i 

A History of European Thought in the Nine¬ 

teenth Century. By John Tmkodomc Mku/ VoI. i.iiostNya. io,«. iid.net. 

1 Fof. JI. Ill ihr pri'ts. 

Periods of European Literature : a Complete and Con- i 

tin nous History of the Subject. Edited by Professor SAls'rMiiuuv. in 12 eruwo Hro. v.Js. 
eueh R». net 

II. THE FLOUKisni.NC OF UoWANCE AND TUI? RTSB (*F ALLEdOlty (I2ni 
AND ISrii CuNTuniMU). Hr Tub Editou. 
in. THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By K. .1. .SNiri.L. 

IV. THE TRANSITION PERIOD. By 0. OiiKOonv Rmihi. 

V. THE EARLIER RENAISSANCE. By Thk Ennoit I 

VI. THE LATER RENAISSANCE. By Daviii Hansay. I 

VIII. THE AUCDSTAN AUKS. By Oi.iVKii Ki.ios. I 

IX. THE MID-EIOH I'HICNTH f'ENTUIiy. By J. H. JIillaii. 

XI. THE ROMANTIC TRIUMl’H. By T. S. OiiONii. 

Other Vntiimes ill pre/iuratwii. 

Modern English Writers. In handy crown kvo. volumes, 

tastefully bound, price 8(2. each. 

MATTHF.W ARNOLD. By Professor SAINTSltiiBY. Sec,onil Impves^n. ' 

R. L. STEVEN.SON. By L. Coi*e Cohnkoud. .Second Inipre‘(sioLi. ^ 

JOHN RUSK IN. By Mrs. Mkym.i.i.. Third Impression. 1 

TENNYSON. By ANTtnirw Lano, Second Edition. 

HUXLEY. By KTiwAitu Clodh. 

THACKERAY. By CilAiti.i.s WniiiMcv. IIh Ihrprw. 

(•tlirrs IV prrp,ir(ltui/l. i 

Works of George Eliot (Library Edition). 10 volumes, 

small demy .Svn. With PnoLugravurc Froutispicoi-s, from Drawings by Wllliuni Hathcrell, 
B.I.. lidg.ir Bimily. H.I., Hyiuii Sbnw, R.I, A. A Van Aiir.ioy, Maiirine Oreiffenhapen, Claude 
A. SliepjMsrsoii. R.I., E. .1. hnllivau, .md M.ix Cowpor. (Hit lop, lUi. (V2. net ea'ih Yolumc, 

Aiiam Bki>k Thu Mim. on tub Fiaish-Uomol'-Suhs’ich uk tluaiicAi. Lii-’jc—S ii.a.s MakM'.u ; 

' BnoTiiKii Jacoii; Tub Liki-kd \ air,-F elix lloi.r, the llAiucir,-MiooLEiiAUcu-D anii.i! 
Deiiokoa-Thk Si'AMaH (iYpsy; Jubal—Essays , Tiis:()piiiuftu.s Srcii. 

Life and Works of George Eliot (Warwick Edition). [ 

I 14 volumes, cloth, limp, gilt top, is. net per Yoiiimc; leather, limp, gilt top, ‘^s. (id. net per I 

volnine; leather, gilt top, with book-marker, 3i. net per volume. I 

Adam Bede—Thk Mill o,v •!’»!: Fli».h~Pbux Hot.t, the Radicai.—U oMor.A—BcKAhs oif ' 

CUUUCAL LiKE-SII.A.S MAHNFJI ; BROTHEII JaCOU : Tub LD-TKD VKiI.—.M lDIILEMAllfll, 2 V.-ils. I 

Daniel Dyronda, 2 TolB.—T he Si-.A-Siaii Oypsy ; Jl’iial - Ehnay.s ; TuBoPBUtsrpB Sdch-Lipr 

. 2 vols. ’ I 

: Novels by George Eliot. Fopular Copyright Edition. In I 

I new uniform binding, price 34. Git each. j 

Adam Bbdk—Th,{ Mill on the Fi,o.sa--BcKNKH of Clerical Life -Romoia —Felix Holt, the ! 
! Radical—SilasMarnbr; THKLiFrKp Veil; Uiioi'HRBjAcoii—MiDDLEMAncir—D anielDcho.vda. 

J _ 

' A History of Wireless Telegraphy, including some 

] Bare-wire Proposalr for SnbatjueoiM Telegraphs Bv J. J. Fahik, Member of the Institution 

of Eleotrieal Eugincen, London, and of the Socidtd Internationale dca Eleotrlolens, Paria; 
Author of ‘ A History of Electric Tdography to the Year 18.17,’ &o. With Illnstraiions. Third 
Edition, Bevised. Crown Rvu. Gr. 

I Tactics of To-day. By Lieut.-Col. C. E. Call WELL, E.G.A., 

Author of ‘ The Effect of Maritime Command on L.aud Campaigns,* Fourth Iinnresslnn. Crown 
8vo. 84. 6 < 2 . net.___ 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


M&w list Poat^ffoo on applfoaf#on> 


Small folio, with oorer, titlo-poKe, and end papers, speolally designed by Walter Crane, £3. St, net. 

I THE ART OF WALTER CRANE. By P. G. Konody. With 20 

Ooloored Plates, B PhotograToroB, and ISO other Illustrations, represenUng all sides of the 
artist's work. 

Also 100 Large Paper copies on Arnold's handmade paper. Orovm folio, printed in red 
and black throughout, £6. 6t. net. 


' Fcp. folio, £2. St. net. 

i FRANS HALS. By the Rev. G. S. Davies, M.A. With 12 Photo- 

i gravuto Plates and 46 other Illastrations. 

CloMi'Lin'iON OF Lad¥ Dilkb'h Wokk on Fhench Art in the XVIIIth Centitry. 

I FRENCH ENGRAVERS AND DRAUGHTSMEN OF THE 

j XVlllTH OKNTURT. By Lady Dilkk. With 12 Photogravure Plates, 3 Facsimiles of 

: Drawings in Bed Chalk, and S3 other lUustiatinns. ImpL 8vo. 2Bi. net. 

I -dlso a Large Paper edition, with 2 additional Plates folio, £2.2t. net. 

Impl. Bvo. 21t. not. 

ANDREA PALLADIO : his Life and Work. By Banistek P. 

Fletcher, A.B.I.li. A., Author of 'A History of Architecture on the OompavaUvo Method.* 
With 20 Half-tone Blocks and 32 Lithographic Illasttatlons. 


Small 4to. lut. 6d. net. 

THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF ITALIAN ART. By Bern 

iiABi) Brrkkson. Second Series. With 42 Illustrations. 

Oontents : The Caen Sposallzio—Alessio Baldovinctri and the new ‘ Madonna ’ of the LonvTe—A 
Word for Keualssancc Churches—Certain Unrecognised Paintings by Masolino—An Unpublished 
Masterpiece by Filippino Lippi—The Britisli Museum ‘ Bapbacl' Cartoon—An Altarplecc by 
Girolamo da Cremona—The Drawlogs of Andrea Mantegna—Rudiments of Connolsseurship. 

Impl. 8vo. 21.». net. 

FRA ANGELICO. By Langton Douglas. New Edition, Revised, 

with V Photogravure Plates and 67 other Illustrations. 

Pew Volume of tiK * firtal D)a$ttrs ’ Strlts. 

WATTEAU AND HIS SCHOOL. By Edgcumbe Staley, B.A. 

with 40 lUnstrutlons and Photogravare Frontispiooe. Large post Bto. 6i. net. 


Royal Bvo. 16.. net. 

! THE PRINT-COLLECTOR'S HANDBOOK. By Alfred Whitman, 

I of tho Deiwrtment of Prints and Engravings, British Museum, Author of * Masters of Mer.//!- 

tint.' Second Bdltlou. Revised, with 80 lUnstratinns. 

Post Bvo, 6t. net. 

HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. By Robert C. Witt. With 

I 36 llluRlrations. _ 


The Saints in Christian Aut. 

LIVES AND LEGENDS OF THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, 

THE OBKAT HERMITS, AND OTHER EARLY SAINTS. By Mrs. Arihdk Bkll. Small 
410. with numerous Illustrations, 14s. net. 

••• Uniform wltli 'Lives and l>gcnds of the Bvangellsts, Apostles, and other Saints,’ 
published last year. _ 


Ptw Volume of the ' Britlsb Hrtitts ’ Series. 


I SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. By Lord Ronald Suther- 

i t.Aiii> Gower, F.SA.. With 2 Photogiavure Plates and about 90 other IHustmtions. Post Bvo. 

I 7i. 6(f. net. 

I *,* This volume contains nproduotions of a number of ploturee whioh have never been 

I photographed before, and are only known (if at all) through engravinga 

I The following Volumes have already been published in this Series, price 7i. 6d. net each. 


SIR E. BURNE-JONES. 

LORD LEIGHTON. 

SIR J. E. MILLAIS. 


THE ENGLISH 

PRE-RAPHAEUTE 

PAINTERS. 


London; GEOfiGS BELL k SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


I 
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Messrs. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


NKW WORK BY MR. J. HOLLANIl ROSK 

CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. Edited, with Introduction, 

i NoteB, and AppendicpB, by J. Holla.nji Rope, Bt A , Ai-tlior of tlie ’Life of Napoloou I.’ 

I 3 vols. iKJst «TO. Witl" onmorons Illustmtion'; and Portraits from ooutomporary paintings 

I wid engravings. 

i Royal 16n]o. printed at tlie fills wick Press in red and block, 2*. fid. not. 

; THE VITA NUOVA, OR NEW LIFE, OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 

j Translated from the Italian l>y Fii.^ncrp jie Mnr. 

I 

! 

Intpl. 'ito. £R. Ss. net. 

i PICTURES BY VANDYCK AND HOLBEIN AT WINDSOR 

CABTLEi. By ISrnh-st Law, F.S./. With 4U large Phcitogrnvnrr Plates. 


To bo oompletoii m 12 vols. small post 8vo. 3 s. fid. each. 

THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT, D.D. Edited by 

TemI’LB ScOTr. [ I'ob. /-1'., 17//., IX., rewiy. 

Vol. VI.— THE DRAPIER’S LETTERS. With Portrait, Reproiluctions of 

Wood’s Coinage, and facsimiles of title-pages. • lImmi>(linMu. 

Vol. VII.— HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL TRACTS-IRISH. With Por¬ 
trait and facsimiles of title-pagOh. l/ii the jirrM. 

Vol. X.-HISTORICAL WRITINGS. With Portrait. looob.,-. 

Vol. XI.-LITERARY ESSAYS, &e. I III prepnrnHoH. 

Voi. XIl.-BIBLIOGRAPHY AND FULL INDEX. [/w prrparafitni* 

Bell’s iDinlature Series of painters. 

I’ott 8vo. cloth, with « Illustrations, U. net e.ich ; or in limp leather, wltli phctogravuri' 

frontispiece, is. net. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

ALMA TADEMA. By Hklkx ZiM- GREUZE. l>y lI-tROLu Abmitacu. 

= r> w aa tv . MILLAIS. By A. L. BALDUY. 

RAPHAEL. By W. McDoui.'ALL , 

SroTT, M.A. ' MURILLO. By G. 0. Williartson, 

CORREGGIO. By Lbauku Scott. Litt.I). 


Cbe Chiswick Shakespeare. 

iikiitcd by JiuiN Dennis. With Illiistratious by IIvam Shaw. 89 vols. Cloth, 1«. fid. net; 

leather, Ss. net, each volnme. 

COMPLETION OF THE EDITION. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. TIMON OF ATHENS. iosu>un 
PERICLES. I POEMS. [.Vfirr/nfa)'. 

TITUS ANDRONICUS. SONNETS. [t/nrembsr. 

Dew Volume or the Cndpmlon Series. 

POEMS BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. lUasliated and 

Decorated by Bojimi'r Anninu Bell. With an Introduction by Trofassor WALTSn Ralkkiii, 
MA. Fobs bvo. 7 s. fid. 

*»* Also a Tall Taper Kdltioii on .laponew vellum, 126 copies only, its. net. 


London : GISOKGE BELL &. SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
Ediruuuciii liRViEW, No. to:!—Oftfs^er l'J02.] u 
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QEORQE NEWNES’, Ltd. 

I MIBW SOOKS. I 

i GARDENS, OLD AND NEW. Vol. IL With j 

I 460 lllastrations, Crown folio, £2.2s. net. i 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CITIZEN’S | 

; ATLAS. By J. G. Babtholomjsw, F.R.G.S. 156 Maps, Intnirlnctory | 

j Text, Statistical Tables, Descriptive Gazetteer, and General Index. Extra i 

I crown folio, cloth, £1. Is. net; half-morocco, £1. Ss. net. | 

i THROUGH HIDDEN SHENSHI. By Francis i 

11. Nichols. Profusely Illustrated with Photographs bj’ the Author, j 
' 8vo. cloth extra, 12«. M. net. { 

WAYFARERS IN ITALY. By Katherine Hooker. | 

With 60 lllnatrations and many Decorations. 8vo. cloth extra, 12.s'. 6d. net. j 
♦ , 

: THE BOOKE OF THENSEYGNEMENTES ! 

j AND TECHYNGE THAT THE KNIGHT OF THE TOUEE MADE TO ; 

I HIS DOUGHTERS. Finely printed in old style, from Oaxton’s original 

edition, with specially designed initials in red, and 6 fuI1-[>age Iliustra- i 
! tions by A. Gakth Junisb. Pott 4to. 7*. 6d. net. 1 

' THE COMMISSION of H.M.S. ‘TERRIBLE.* 

(Containing the Story of the Naval Brigade in South Africa and a1 flic 
Relief of the Legations at J’ekin. By Unobgii: Cbowb, Master-al-Arms. 
With upwards of 50 Illustrations from Photographs specially taken for ' 
this w'orb. Demy 8vo. cloth, 7*. 6<f. 

A BOOK OF BIRDS AND BEASTS. By 

Gambibb Bolton, the famous photographer of wild animals. With i 
numerous line illustrations. 5«. net. I 

' BRIDGE : Its Principles and Rules of Play. By ; 

' J. B. Elwkll. With Illustrative Hands and the Laws of Bridge. Gilt < 

I edges, 6s. net. 

NEWNES’ THIN PAPER SERIES. 

I THE POEMS OF JOHN KEATS. With 

i Photogravure Frontispiece and Title Page by Edmund J. Sullivan and | 

. A. Garth Jonbs. Limp lambskin, 3s. 6^. net; cloth, Us. net. 

THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, Esquire, 

F.R.S. Edited by Lord Bkavubookg. With I’hot^ravure Frontispiet.e 
and Title Page by EDMUND J. SuLLlvAN and A. Gakth Jonbs. Liinji 
lambskin, 3s. 6<f. net; cloth, 3s. net. 

Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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GHAHO & WiNDUlS JEW BOOKS 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

NO OTHER WAY. By Sir Walter Besant, Author of ‘The Orange 

Girt ’ *c. With 12 Illustrations by Clmrlea D. Wabd. 

A PRINCE OF GOOD FELLOWS. By Robert Bake. With 

16 Illnstrattons by Edmund J. Sullivan. 

THE CONCESSION-HUNTERS. By Harold Bindloss, Author of 

‘ A Sower of Wheat ’ Ac. 

ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS. By Arnold Bennett, Author of 

I ‘The Grand BBb.vl''ii Hotel.’ 

I NEITHER JEW NOR GREEK: a Story of Jewish Social Life. By 

I VioLKT QurnsswcHa. 

BLACK SHADOWS. B: George Manville Fenn. 

THE SACRED CRESCENTS. By William Wbstall, Author of 

I ‘ With the Red E;t»rle ’ Ac. 

'THE WINE OF FINVARRA, &c. By C. L. Ahtrobus, Author of 

1 ‘ Wililcrsmoor’Ac. 

DREWITT’S DREAM. By W. L. Alden. ' 

SILK AND STEEL. By H. A. Hinkson, Author of ‘ Fan Fitzgerald ’ &c. ; 

' THE BELFORTS OF CULBEN. By Edmund Mitchell. ! 

; HERNANDO. By Owen Hall. 

' THE STORY OF LEAH. By Hakrv Lindsay, Author of ‘Judah 

I Fyeeroft, Puritan' Ae. 

; A GIRL CAPITALIST. By Florence Bright, Author of ‘The 

Vision Splendid.’ 

■ CONDENSED NOVELS : Now Burlesques. By Bret ^arte. With 

I a Portrait. Crown 8 to. rloth, :u. 6d. | 

' SIDE-WALK STUDIES. By Austin Dorson, Author of ‘ Eighteenth 

t Century ViRnottes’&«. With A Illnstratioiis. Crown Bvn. biiehrani, gilt top, 6s. , 

LAKE-COUNTRY RAMBLES. By William T. Palmer. With a 

Froiiliiipicoe. Crown Hvo. rloth, gilt top, i!j. 

THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. By Justin McCarthy, Author 

o('A History of Our Uwu Timos’lie. Two vols. tleuiy 8vo, cloth, 12r, each. ; 

BAR, STAGE, AND PLATFORM: Autobiographic Memories. By | 

Hkamak ClIAiiT.Ks MtiiiiVALE. With a Portrait. Crown Hvo. cloth, gilt top, 6 a. I 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A VIOLINIST. By T. L. Phipbon, Author 

' of ‘Voice and Violin,' ‘Piimniis Violinists and fine Violins’ &c. Crown 8yo. art canvas, 

: gilt top, 5.1. , 

THE PRISONER IN THE DOCK; My Four Years’ Daily Experiences , 

in the liOiidon PuUuc Courte. By. I amiuS Ciikk.n wood (‘Thu Amateur Oasiial’). Crown 8vo. ! 
olotb, ill. 6>J. _ I 

SIR WALTER BESANT’S ‘LONDON’ BOOKS. | 

j Demy Hvo. cloth, 7a. 6(i. e.ach. 

EAST LONDON. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. Walker, R.E., ! 

and 66 Illustrations by Phil May, L. Ravkn llii.i., and Joseph PcNiiin.i.. \ 

LONDON. With 125 Illustrations, 
j WESTMINSTER. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. Walker, 

I II.K., and 130 llloatrationfi by WiUJAU Pa'JI'kn oiid others, , 

! SOUTH LONDON. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. Walker, . 

R.li., and 118 Illustrations. 

: MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN RUSSELL AND HIS OUT-OF- 

I DOCK LIFK. By D. W. r,. Pavtw, M.A., Aiitlior of‘Dartmoor Days’Ac. A New Edition, 

I with llluatrations by N. U. J. Bahiu, coloured by band. Royal fivo. olotb gilt, 16 a. ni*t. 

I London: CHATTO <t WINDUS, iff St. Martin’s Lane, W.O. 
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HR. WILU&H HEINEHANN'S FIRST ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


WILLIAM HOGARTH. By Austin Dobson, With an Introdnction on 

Bog«rth'ij Workmauship by Siit Wal'i eu Abmhtkoko, Director of the Natiomtl Gallery, Ire. 
land. With n Uiblloiiraphy of Books, Pamphlets, jto., relating: to Hogarth and his Works, a 
' Catalogue of Prints br or after Hogarth, and a datsloguo of his Plctuies. With about 
70 Plates, 60 in Photogravures and 10 iu Iiltliographle Pscsimilc. Large Imp. 4to. £6. 6t. net. 

PINTORICCHIO (BERNARDINO DI BETTO OF PERUGIA). HIS LIFE, 

WOBK, AND TIMK. By Oouit.MKi Bici't, Director of the Brcra, Milan; translated by 
ViiOHKNCK Siu.MuNris. With IS Colour-Plates, 6 Photogravures, and many full-page and text 
Illustrations. Large Imp. 4to. £4. 4«. net. 

THROUGH THE HEART OF PATAGONIA. By Hesketh Peichakd. With 

SIO Illustrations (some in colour) from Dr.iwmgs by J. G. Milliats, and a largo number of Illus¬ 
trations from Photographs. 1 vol. £1. Is. net. 

GREATER RUSSIA. By Wirt Gbreabb. Profusely illustrated with Phot o¬ 
graphs by the Author. 1 vnl. ISs, net. 

TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS. By Kthbl Colquhoun. Profusely illustrated. 

1 vol. 10s net. 

DOWN THE ORINOCO IN A CANOE. By Santiago Pkkbz Tbiana. 1 vol. 6s. 
AFFAIRS OF WEST AFRICA. By K. I). Mobel. l vol. 

CENTRAL EUROPE. Jly Joseph Pabtscii, Ph.J). Illustrated with Maps and 

Ihagrams. 1 vol. 7n G(/. (The Regions of tlic World. Vol. III.) 

JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THE NETHERLANDS IN THE AUTUMN OF 

16lf> Bv JloDKiiT sorriiEY. 1 vol. 6s. 

WESTERN EUROPE TO 1800. Cloth 15<. net, or half-morocco 21«. net. (The 

World s Dialorv. Vol. V11.) 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM I. AND BISMARCK, WITH 

OTllISa LliTTlSJiS l-'UiiM AND 'i'O BlSMAJtCK. With Portraits. 2 voH. Uerov Svo. £1 net. 

JEANNE D’ARC, MAID OF ORLEANS. DELIVERER OF FRANCE. Being 

the story of her Life, her Aehieverueiita. her Death, an attested on oath, and set forth iu the 
Original Documents. Edited by 1'. Don.nAo JD.’hiuy. Illustrated. 1 vol. Ifij. net. 

DANTE AND HIS TIME. By Dr. Kabl Fedebn. With an Introduction by 

Proliwsor A. .1. Bun.KU. With lllnsuatumi>. 1 vol. 6.'. 

A HISTORY OF ARABIC LITERATURE. By Professor Clement Huabt. 

1 vol. Ci. (bitcniturei, of the World.) 

MUTUAL AID: A FACTOR OF EVOLUTION. By Prince Kbopotkin. 

1 vol. Ts. 6rf. 

jriCTIOy. 

IVAN ILYITCH, AND OTHER STORIES. By Count. Tolstoy. Translated 

irom the Bum,jbii hy Ci).soTANc;i, O.vHMa-r. 1vol. 7s. tiif. (The Library Kditiou of Tolstoy’s 
Novels. Vol. Ill.; 

A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. Editi'd by EDMUND GOSSK. With 

Coloured Pl'ib'S, I’hoiogr.ivun-s', and Uhumliuail Porlr.ii'.s. |2 vols. £4. 4s. or separate vois. 
7s. 6d. each. 

Vol. X. THE TWO YOUNG BRIDES. By IIonokl de Balzac. With 

an lutroduotiou by IlENJii .Ta.ml,s. 

Vol. XL PIERRE AND JEAN. By Guv de Maupassant. With an 

Introduction by the Earl of OiiKWfc. 

Vol. XII. THE NABOB. By Alphonse Daudki'. With an Introduc¬ 
tion by ITofeesor Tiiknt. 

STX-8JITi:,ZI2fG NOrmiS AXIt STOBIES. 

DONOVAN PASHA. BySir Gildebt SACRILEGE FARM. By Mabel Hart. 


PAHKEIt. 

CAPTAIN MACKLIN. By Bichabx> 

Hauuimu Davis. 

THE SHEEPSTEALERS. By Violet 

J aCOB. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE SEA. By 

Buam SioaiEtt. 

MRS. CRADDOCK. By W. S. 

MAI7UHA.M. 

THE FETICH OF THE FAMILY. By 

Biuth BaH.N’KTT. 


iHUAEl. 


THE GREY WIG. By Ihbaei. 

/.AN'inrii.i., 

MOTHER EARTH. By Frances 

Uakhoii. author ot ‘The Hidden Model.' 

THE KING’S AGENT. By Arthur 

1'A.TKttf^N 

CATHERINE STERUNG. By Nob- 

man LoniMKK. 

THE LAST BUCCANEER. By L. 

<'OJ*K OOUAFOMB. 

ONE’S WOMENKIND. By Louis 

Za.nqwiu, 


Mr Heinen}aan's Illugtrated Avfvmn Armmncement lAtt post free. 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 

New and Forthcoming Books, i 

THE MEMOIRS OF JACQUES CASANOVA DE SEINQALT. 

A New Trnuslatioii, abridjrcd, with Intruductioiis, Notes, iitol IVrtriUlH. Two vobi. Ijorgo 
Orowii 8vo. 3‘2s. net. [Haiti!/. 

RELIGION AS A CREDIBLE DOCTRINE. By W. H. Mallock, 

I Author of ‘ Is Life Worth Living ?' ‘ Social Bquiility,’‘ Lnlmur and tiie Fo]iulur Welfare,' &c. . 

&c. Demy 8vo. 12*. [October. 

THE SEARCH AFTER TRUTH. Spiritual Religion as compared | 

with Dogmatic Ttioolofry. Bv Pim.ALKTilr.s. Ijirge Crown Kto. [October. ; 

A MEMOIR OF HENRY CARY SHUTTLE WORTH. Canon of 

, St. rani's. Hector of St. Nieiiola.i Cole Abbey. Ldiled by >1. W. E. llii.'SKl.l.. With a 1'ortrnit. 

I lleti.i Svo. ' [th'tober. 

: FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. Abridged and Revised by 

OKiiiKir (lianrNQ. With numerous I'ortraits, IliuBtratiuiis, unil Kacaimiles of Ilaudwriting, &c. \ 
Large Crown Svo. <!«. [tielobcr. 

TWO YEARS WITH THE REMOUNT COMMISSIONS. By 

IIakoi i> rtiiSsioNh, F,Il.( ‘.V.H , E.n.A.S , F R.C S. With nnmeion-'i Illnstiatinni from Bhoto- 
graphs. Large IVown Svo. [Octofur, 

RUGBY UNION FOOTBALL. By Captain Philip Trevok , 

(*Uu\‘), Author ol ’The Lighter Side of Crietot,' Sic.* With Illustrations and Portraits. 
Ornwii .Svo. fx. liel. [Htndy. 

! ANTICIPATIONS. A ‘ Experiiueiit in Prophecy. By H. G. Wells. 

j Author of ‘The Tune Jiiicbinc,’ ‘ When the Sleeiier Wakes,’ &c. Eighth and Cbeaii Edition. 

1 Crown Svo. 2.t. net; in clol li. .Ia. <id. [yfenrfw. 

; A BUDGET OF ANECDOTES, CHIEFLY RELATING TO 

THE XTNKTEENTH OKNTCRY. Oollcctert and ArraiigiHi liy Cboikim Semn, Advocate, 
M.A.. O.roii. Third Edition, greatly altered and enlarged, Crown Svo. St^pet. [Otdober. 

The Biographicat Dickensm 

I Price 3j. M. each. I 

I. SKETCHES BY BOZ. With 40 Illustrations by George 

CllinKSlIANK. 

3. THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 43 Illustrations by Seymour . 

and Piiiy. i 

Siibneiinuiit volumes wilt be issued at the rate of two a mouth 
/btiith'U J’lut/HTlas, with rej/ro,!iictiiiu of rover dettgn, poxt free. 

The Edinhurgh CaHyiem 

(On India Paver.) Pri.-o net in clotli; 2*. (id. net leather. | 

NEW VOLUMES. NOW HEADY, ! 

! SARTOR RESARTUS; On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic ; 

j in Ilietoiy; Past .md l'rc.scnt. In 1 vol. i 

THE LIFO OF SCHILLER AND THE LIFE OF JOHN I 

; STERLING. Ini vol. [H^tiil!/tbtober. \ 

PiioHi'BCTHS Post Ehek. 

Mew MoveiSm 

THE HEAD OF THE HOUSEHOLD. By Thomas Cobh, Author 

of ‘ The Blshop'R (jdinijit,'Ac. Ac. Crown Svo. (h. [October. ' 

A ROMANCE OF THE TUILERIES. By Francis Gribblb, 

Author of ‘ iSiinliglit and Limelight,’ ‘Tlie Things that Matter,' Ac. Ac. Crown Svo. 6 j. 

[October. I 

I THE HEART OF RUBY. By Berthe Tosti. Translated from | 

I the Piench by Violbt Hunt. Crown Svo. t!f. [tietober, j 

j CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 
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6E0RGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS 


RUSKIN ON PICTURES. 

Arranged and Edited by E. T. Cook, M.A. 

a vbls. crown Sto. 7s. 6d. each net. 

Volume I. TURNER. 432 pages. Illustrated with 12 Photogravure Plates. 

[^Octoher. 

Volume II. MILLAIS, PROUT, HUNT, and ‘ACADEMY NOTES.’ 

368 pages. Illustrated with 1) Photogravure Plates. [yapemftcr. 

Mr. Ruskin’s Mattered Catalogruee, and other NotM on Modern RloturM 
not hitherto ooileoted, are oontained in theM volumee. 


I 

\ 


PARIS IN 1789-1794. 

Phases of the French Revolution. With 60 Farewell Letters of Victims 
of the Guillotine. By .1. 0. Aloeib. With Plan of Old Paris. 

564 pages, demy 8to. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. {Jwft out. 

OURSELVES: 

A Rough Survey of Man’s Po.silion in the Universe. By Lieut.-Col. 
Sbdgwick, Author of ‘ The Advance of Knowledge.’ 

Crown 8vo. 292 pages, gilt top, 6s. net. {Juat out. 

UNPOPULAR PAPERS. 

By Nobvak Alliston. Independent Notions upon Various Subjects. 
Fcp. 8vo. 208 pages, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. \Ju*t out. 

RES RELIGTAE: 


I 


I The Literary Remains nf the late JOHN CUNNINGHAM. Kdited by I 

Shaw Maclabbn. Pott 8vo. 96 pages, limp leather, gilt edges, ; 
j 3s. 6d. net [.lust out. | 

THE PRINCIPI.es OF CRITICISM. ; 

By W. Basil Wobsfold. An Introduction to the SIndy of l.itcratnre. A i 
New Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 264 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. [ Oetoher. j 

LIBRARY EDITION. Demy 8fo. ios. 6d. net. 

BRITISH SOLDIERS IN THE FIELD. 

Bf Sir Hebbbbt Maxwell, M.P. With 4 Illustrations in Colour by 
R. Simkim and 11 Plans of the Battles of Bannockbiun. Agincourt, Blen¬ 
heim, Assaye, Waterloo, Inkerman, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, desired cover, 
g^t edges, (^Yovng England JAbrary, Vol IV.') {Just. out. 

THE ATHENIAN DRAMA. ; 

Verse Translations of the Greek Dramatic Poets, with full Commentaries 1 

and Explanatory Notes. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. per vol. net. ! 


SOPHOCLES.—QSdipus Tyrannus and Coloneus and ! 

M viMgoiia. By Prof. J. s. Philltmobb. With an Introduction on i 

SophoolM and his Treatment of Tragedy, and 16 Illustrations i 
from Ancient Sculptures and Painting. \_Oetober. 

EURIPIDES.—Hippolytus ; Baooh» ; Aristophana«* 
Froge. By Prof. Gilbert Muubat. With an Introduction on The i 
Blgnlfloanoe of the Baoohn in Athenian History, and 12 

lUustrations from Ancient Sculptures and Palming. \End 4/ October. 

London: GEOBGE ALLEN, 166 Charing Cross Road, W.C. j 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. By the Bight 

Hou. Sir Horace Hitmrou}, Bait., O.O.B,, formerly British Ambassador at Vienna. Two toIa 
With Tortralt. Demy Bvo. 26*. not. lOctohtr. . 


THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. By the Hon. Gbobge 

FEElb Demy 8to. 12*. 6d. net, [Oetober. 

THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS. By E. E. Bbvan, Author of 

the recently publishod Translation oI‘Prometheus VlnctuB.’ Two vole. Demy 8ro. With 
Plates and Haps. 30*. net. [OeCober. 

RANDOM REMINISCENCES. By Ohables H. E. Bbook- 

FIELD. With Portrait. Demy 8to. 14*. net. UMober. 

LONDON BIRDS AND OTHER SKETCHES. By 

T. Diohy PiuoTT, C.B. New, Bovisod, and Enlarged Edition. With PhotugiaTiirc Illus¬ 
trations. Large crown 8vo. 7*. Od. lOctober, 

THE FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA AND THEIR 

INHABITANTS. By T. W. Wedbrh, late forest Surveyor for the North West Piovinoes, 
Demy 8to. With Maps. 13*. Rd. nut. [Xourmbei. 

ECONOMIC SUGGESTIONS ON THE BRITISH 

BMPIHB. By Sir V^incent H. P. Uajllakd, formerly President of the Council of the ‘ Detto 
Pnliiique,' Constantiiioplc. Demy 8to. It*, net, [AAort/p. 

ACROSS ICELAND. By W. Bisikeb, P.R.G.S. With 50 

Illustrations awl Maps. Demy 8vo. 12*. (hi. luVoitember, 

EXPLORATION OF THE CAUCASUS. By D. W. 

FmHHKiFLD, lately President of the Alpine Club. With numerous lUiistrations and .Maps. 
Now and Cheaper Edition. Two vols. Post 4vo. 21*. net. tH lOetober. 

WOOD : A Manual of the Natural History and Industrial Applica¬ 
tions of the Timbers of Commerce. By Q. B. Bouloeb, K.L.S., F.O.B. Fully lUnstratcd, 
Crown 8to 7*. 6d. net. 

LETTERS OF AN ACTRESS. Crown 8vo. Gs. [Oetober, 


By Ghables H. E. Bbook* 

UMober. 


DtiD $«ri«$ or Daoal and DMlitarp Bloarapbles. 

Edited by Professor On an. Author of 'The Art of War in the Middle Ages,’ 

‘ liie Peninsular War,’ 3ic. 

With Photogravure Plates. Large Crown 8vo. 7*. (hi, 

MY ADVENTURES DURING ADVENTURES WITH THE 

THE LATE WAH : A Narrative of Ship- OONNAXJWHL' UANCEHS from 180H-1H14, 

wreck. Captivity, and Escape, 18«M-1814. By By W. GBATTAif, Bs<i., late Lieutenant 

DonatH.O’Brien, CaptaiuKN, [October. Connaught Hangers. [Jhnvniber. 


MTEiW NOVESEdS. 

' DONNA DIANA. By Richaed Bagot, Author of ‘Casting of 

I Nets.’ G*. 

I DULCINEA. By Etbe Hussey, Author of ‘ Just Jannock.’ Gs. 

; THE THOUSAND EUGENIAS, and Other Stories. By Mrs. 

A. SiDCWfi'K, Author of ‘ Cynthia’s Way,’ 3ie. G*. 

1 AN AMATEUR PROVIDENCE. By Chbistine Seton. Gs. 

1 WINIFRED AND THE STOCKBROKER. By Chakles 

Body. a*. 6d. ___ 

London-: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
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Kvo. pp. XX.-840, 21*. net. 

THE 

GROWTH and DECLINE of the FRENCH 

MONARCHY. i 

By JAMES MACKINNON, Ph.D., I 

Lecturer in Hiatoi-y, University of St. Andrews. : 

PATjL mall gazette .—Extveinely alilo, sclioliii'ly, interesting, ftnd luridly ' 
written.’ 

SPHERE. —‘ Singularly interesting book; written with exceeding vigour.’ 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. —‘Suggestive and interesting to the English render.' ; 
SPECTATOR. —‘ Very interesting.’ 

DAILY NEWS. —‘We nomniend Dr. Maekiniion's book to studions renders.’ 

SCOTSMAN. —‘Had this book been the work ot a lifetime, it could not have been 
more conscientiously done.’ 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

The HISTORY of EDWARD THE THIRD 

' 8vo. pp. xxx.-fi26, 18*. 

SATURDAY REVIEW. —‘Quite the best account in many of its asTK>cts of the 
reign of Edward 111.’ 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & (JO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


8vo. 12 b, 6d. net. 

STTJIDIES 11^ 

IRISH HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Mainly of the Eighteenth Century. 

By C. LITTON FALKINER. 


OOXTENTS THE ORATrAN PARMAMESTT AND TJLSTER-THE BARb-BlSHOP OF 
DERBY—LORD OLAUE—CASTLERBAOir AND IRELAND IN 179S—PLUNKET AND 
ROMAN CATIIOLIO EMANOII’A'rtON-SIR BOYLE BOCHE-THOMA8 STEELE—THE 
FKENOH INVASION OF IRELAND IN I7B8 


SCOTSMAN.—^ The volume is a suhstanlial contribution to Irish History, and is, 
moreover, of good literary quality.’ 

SPEAKER .volume is interesting througliout, and written with good temper 
and an evident desire to be impai'tial.’ 

MANCHESTER GZT.iRDIAN.—'We enil as we hegan, by commending the book 
for its fairness, its comprehension, its insight, and its good sense—qualities too often 
lacking in books on Ireland.' 

DAILY EXPRESS, Dnhlin.— 'Mr. Falkiner has placed all students of tlje 
philosophical aspects of the “ Irish question " under considerable obligations. His 
clearness of thought and freedom from prejudice stand out in refreshing contrast to the 
exaggerative and rhetorical tendencies of most writers on the affairs of this island.’ 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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IHODDER & STOUGHTON 

I Have much pleasure in anuonncing that they will publish this 

autumn the following important 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST, lls Place and Interpretation in the New ^ 

Tpstnment. By the Rev. J’rof. Ja mkh Uknnkv, D.D., Author of * StnilleM ia Theology,’ ikc. 0*. 

BIBLICAL AND LITERARY LECTURES. By the late Rev. Professor 
A. B. Uaviokon, LL.n. 64 . 

! THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY IN THE EARLY 

I OUNTUKIBB; being tin- IBth Series of the Ouiinttighain Lectures. By Thumab M. 

LinhSAY, D.l)., Priucipalof the (I'lasgow College of the United. Free Church of Scotland. 104. fld. 

; SOJOURNING WITH GOD, and other Sermons. By the Rev. Principal j 

UOBSHT iUl.vV, n.U. 04. 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH : Characters and Criticisms. By the 

Autiior of ‘ CulIcctioiiK iiinl ReeuIIuCtious.’ 74. fid. 

THE LIFE OF THE MASTER. By the Rev. John Watson, D.D., 

Author of • Tlie Mind of the Mas.ter.’ A Now und Oheaper KdUion. fij. 

REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF THE BIBLE. By the Rev. Gnorok 

Ma'CUBHos, D.U., LL.b., Autlior of' BtiuIiCH oi tlie I'ortniit oi Ulirbt.' ('i4. 

THE EDUCATION OF CHRIST. Hillside Reveries. By Professor W. M. 1 

Ramhav, D.0 L., A\itbDr of ‘ Tlie Chnreh lu tlic Hiiiii,^n Kiiudre.' 2 j. fid. 

: THE SEVEN CARDINAL VIRTUES. By the Rev. Professor Jamks 

BTAI.KKII, n.lJ., Autlior of ‘ The Seven Deadly Bing.’ A New Volume in the ‘ Little Books 011 
Kcligion ’ Series. I». fir/. 

THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT. Edited by the Rev. W. 

lloiiKiiTSON Nkoi.i., LL.D.. Uditor of the ‘ Exixisltor’s Bible.* Vol. 111. contains; 

2 CORINTH IANS Bj the Very Rev. Dean BiSllNAKn, D.D.—OALATIANS. By the Rev. 
l‘'iil>;T>|i:hlCK Rkhiiali., M.A. —EPIIESIANS. By the Rev. Friiielpal 8a].moki>, D.D.~ 
I’lIlLIPPlANS. By tin- Rev. U. A. Kevxkdy, D.So. COLOSSIANS. Rfe the Rev. Professor 
A. .S. I’KAKi;, M A. I 


I The Friendship Series. Elegrantly bound, cloth, 2s. 6d. each volume. 

FRIENDSHIP. By the Rev. Huoii El.acic, M.A. 

THE GOSPEL AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS. By the Rev. A'dBRosE 

I SnsPHRRi), Glasgow. 

I CHRIST’S CURE FOR CARE. By the Rev. Mark Guy Peaurk. 

' CONCERNING THEM THAT ARE ASLEEP. By the Rev. Joseph 

Pahkru, D.l>. 

THE UPPER CURRENTS. By the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. A New 

1 Volume of the ‘ Silent 'J’imes ’ Series. 34. fiif. 

IN PERFECT PEACE. By the Rev. J. II. Miller, D.I). A New Booklet, 

with numcrouB Tllustratious hy O, H, Edwauiib. I 4 . 

: A NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS. By the Rev. Alexander Maclaekx, 
I n.D.D.Lltt. 6 ». 

THE MASTER AND HIS METHODS. By the Rev. E. Gripfith- 

.foNKS, BA., Antlior of ‘ The Awent through Christ.' A New Volume of the Oiiristian Study 
Manuals. I 4 . net. 

THE SCENE OF OUR LORD’S LIFE. By the Rev. Professor Waddy 

AIoHf), U.D., Didghury Oolluge, Mauchostor. A New Volume of the Christian Study ManuaD. 
l4. not. 

THE THEOLOGY OF CHRIST’S TEACHING. By the late Rev. 

Principal Kino. With Introduction by the Rev. Professor Jamks Our, D.D. IO4. fid. 

THE BIBLE AND MODERN CRITICISM. By Sir Robert Anderson, 

K.C.B., LL.D. With Introduction by iho Right Rev. the Loan Bishop ok Durham. Ts. fid. 

IN LIFE’S SCHOOL : a Book for I'oung Men. By the Rev. David Watson, 

Minister of St. Olemciit’s Parish, Oiangow. 34. fid. 

London: HOLDER 05 STOUGHTON, 27 Patenoster Bow, E C. 
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OllPHANT, ANDERSON, &FERRIER’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

¥ 

Dedicated to H.R.H. the Duchess ot Argyll. 

THE GREAT MARQUESS: Life and Times of Archibald, Eighth Earl 

and first and only Marqness of Argyll. Dedicated by special permission to the Princess 

liOnlse, the Duchess of Argyll. By the Rev. John Wilukick, LerwiclE, Author of ‘ Sir Thomas 
Urquhart of Cromartic* &o. Demy 8vo. art cloth, gilt top, with 7 Portraits and other 
IlluBtratioiiB, lot. net. 100 copies on royal hand-made paper (of which 60 are reserved for 
America), numbered and signed by the Author, 21t. net. 

BY THE SAME ADTHOB. 

SIR THOMAS URQUHART OF CROMARTIE, 1611-1000. 

With Portrait and Illustrations, 6i. 

* He has drawn a “ romantic fantastical figure,” and drawn it well.’—D aily Nrws. 

Professor Knight’s Personal Recollections. 

SOME NINETEENTH GENTURY SCOTSMEN. Being Personal 

necoUections of a Large Number of Famous Mtn. By William Kniuht, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of 8t. Andrews. Demy Kvo. oloth, gilt top, lOt. Cd. 

THE RELIGIOUS MESSAGE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

By John Khlmav, Juii., M.A. Ediuburgli. Demy Kvo. hnlf-vellura cloth, gUt top, probable 
price, 4 a Od. net. 

WITH THE TIBETANS IN TENT AND TEMPLE. Naixative of 

Four Years' Itesideuoe on the Tibetan Border, end of o Journey into the For Interior. By 
SusiK OaiUiiin UijNHAiiT, M.D. llliistrateii. Hrconu Eiution’. fit. 

Famous Scots Series. 

•THE BEST BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES EVER PUBLISHED.’ 

VISCOUNT DUNDEE. By Louis A. Bambk. 1«. Gd. net; witli gilt top 

and uncut edges, St net. 

ji. hint of the FamouH Scots Series (40 vols.) post free on application. 

ERSKINE OF LINLATHEN: Select ions and Biography. By Rev. W. F. 

HKKimitsoN, M.A. With I’ortraits, &c. fit. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. With the 

Author’s Intruilnotinns, Notes, and Aiipondiccs, together witli the Annotations of J. (1. 
LoCKRAitT aini otticrs. New Edition, with foiu Photogravure Frontispieces hv Mahshall 
UuowK. In 1 voluiues, art canvas, lOt. 

Thf mo»i tompUie IIOOAivrH ever published. 

HOGARTH’S WORKS. With Ijife and Anecdotal Descriptions of the 

Pictures by J, ItiKiANii and J. NiOiiOiA, The work includes 150 Illustrations, reduced in exact 
fncsimilo of tlio Original Plates. In 3 volumes, art buckram, 22e. fid. 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE SCOTTISH UNION QUESTION. 

By G. W. T. Omond, Author of ‘ Flctchoi of Saltoun,’ Ac. Art canvas, 2t. 6a. 

THE BEST BOOKS ON CHINA. 

THE LORE OF CATHAY; or, the Intellect of China. In Five Parts; 

Arts and Soieiicct; Literature; PhiJosopby and Religiou ; Education; History. By W. A. P. 
Martin, D.D., LI 1 .D., Author of * A Cycle of Cathay,' Ac. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 10.. fid. 

A CYCLE OF CATHAY; or, China South and North, with Personal Bemini- 

Ecenccs. By W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D. Demy Svo. art canvas, with Map and numerous 
lUastrations, 7s. fid. 

CHINA IN CONVULSION. The Origin: tlio Outbreak; the Climax; 

the Aftermath. A Survey of the Cause and Events of the Receut Uprising. By Arthur H. 
Smith, D.D. In 2 volumes, demy Svo. with numerous IlInstratloDS, Maps, and Charts, 31i. 

CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. By Arthur H. Smith, D.D. New 

Edition, Revised, with addiUonal lllustratioiiH, 7m. Cd. 

‘ The most brilliant book ever written on that subjeot.’— Jieeiew. 

VILLAGE LIFE IN CHINA. By Arthur H. Smith, D.D. With 

31 lllDstratlons, new Edition, 7s. fid. 

OLIPHANT; ANDEESON & FERRIER, 

' London: 21 Paternoster Square, E.O.; and Edinburgh. 
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FROM 


WELLS 6ARDNER, DARTON, & CO/S 

2L.IST. 


TWO ADDITIONS TO CARTON’S FINE ART SERIES. 
THE SHAKESPEARE STORY-BOOK. 

ByllABT MAULEOD, Author of ‘Ptorlcs from the Faiirie Qucene,’ ‘The Book of King 
Arthur,’ tic. Introduction by SIDNEY LBB. llluatrationB by OORDON BROWNE, R.[. 
Largo crown 8ro. printed on supcrtiue puller, extra cloth boanls, gilt topi, 6«. 

THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 

By Mrs. SHERWOOD. Edited with lntrodnct*on by MARY E. PALORAVB. Illustrated by 
F. M. BUDLAND. Large crown 8yo. printed on superior pap r, extra cloth bds. gUt top, is. 

THIS SERIES 


I Wonders of the Bird World. 

By Dr. R. BOWDLBB SHARPE. Witli 
numerous Illustrations by A. T. E. ^LWKS. 
* One of the most delightful aud fascinating 
books that ever delighted a bird-loving reader.’ 

Daii.v Nkwa 

‘ Dr. Sltarpe is as learned os man need wish 
to be, and as entertaining im the most brilliant 
! of oonveiaationallsts.’—CouNTUY Likk. 

Stories from the Faerie 

QueAne. By MARY MAOLBOD. intro¬ 
duction by Professor HAIjKS. Numerous 
lUnstratiouB by A. O. WALK EB, Scnliitor. 

' I'imf Etiition, 

‘ Miss Mary Haoleod has performed a danger- 
1 oua and dlfflcolt task with twte aud discretion. 
\ It can have been no light labour to set forth in 
' simple, equable prose the linked sweetness, long 
1 drawn out, of Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene,” and the 
I latter-day oliild may well fool much ihe same 
I gratitude to her as those of another gencmtioii 
I must Iiave felt towards Charles and Mary Lamb, 
I Nathaniel Uawthomo, and Kingsley.’ 

' Pali. Mai.i. Dazsitb. 

: Sintram & his Companions, 

and Undlna. Introdnotion by CHA.K- 
i LOTTE M. YONQE. Illustrations by 
I GORDON BROWNE, R.I. [a«<f EriUion. 

' ‘ Nothing could bo more attractive than the 

i form in which this excellent edition is set forth.’ 
j Rkoobd. 

J The Surprising Adventures 

: of Sir Toady Lion, with thoso of 

I Gonoral Napoloon Smith. An im- 

I proving history for Old Boys, Young Boys, 
< Good ^ys, Bad Boys,Big Boys, Little Boys, 
I Cow Boys, and Tom Boys. By S. R. 
UROCKKTT. Illustrated by GORDON 
BROWNE, E.I. 

! ‘ When we say it is one of the most delightful 

j stories about ohildren we have ever read, wo are 
I still short of the mark.’— Daily Chkomclb. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales, intro¬ 
duction by 8. BABINO-OOULD. M.A. 
Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 

[2ii(f Edilion. 

'No more acceptable edition of some of 
Grimm's stories lias been published.’—IfiTAKnAKii. 


INCLUDES 

Sweetheart Travellers, a 

Child’s Book for Children, for Women, and 
for Men. By a R. OROCKKTT. Illus¬ 
trated by GORDON BROWNE, R.T. 

16/A Siiition. 

' Had anyone ever bran disinclindl to believe 
in Mr. Crnukett’s genius, he must have recanted 
and reiiontiid in eatskcloth and ashes after 
enjoying '^Sweetheatt T-avcileia.” It Is the 
rarest of all rarities, and veritably a child's book 
for chililren, as well us for women and men,’ 

National Rhymes of the 

NurSOry. WithlutroducUnnby GEORGE 
BA INTERGRY. Numerous Illustrations by 
GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 2»c/ edition, 
teith additimal Rhymes and IIInttrations. 

* The prettiest and most oomplete uolleotion 
of the kind tliat we bare seen.’—W bstmtnhtkk 
GAZB'n'B. 

The Book of Nfng Arthur 

and hic noble Knights. Stories 
from SIR THOAiaS MALORY’S 'Moi-tc 
D’ArOiur,’ by MARY .\IACT.BOD. Intro¬ 
duction by Professcir HALEB. With llliri- 
trations from Drawings by A. G. WALKER, 
Sculptor. 

‘ Tr'.ly lienntiful. One of the most evoellcut 
gift-books of the year.'— I/irjciiA'runK. 

Stories from Froissart. By 

HENRY NEWBOLT. Author of ‘Admirals 
Ail,' Ac. IlluHirateil by GORDON 
BROWNE, R.I. 

The White Stone. The Ktory of 

a Roy from the Kush. By H. C. MAC- 
ILWAIiNE. Illustrations by G. U. ROW- 
LANDSON. 

Prince Boohoo and Little 

Smuts. By the Rev. HARRY JONES, 
M.A. Abundant humorous Blustratimis 
from drawings by GORDON BROWNE, R.I, 

Fairy Tales from Hans 

Anderson. Introduotion by EDWARD 
CLODD. Illustrated by GORDON 
BROWNE, R.I. 


iMrge crown Hvo, cloth board*, gilt top, On, each. 

WITH ORiaiHAL ILLU8TRATI0M8 BY HUGH TH 0 M 80 N. 

THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 

By W. M. THAOKKRAT. Illustrated by HHGK THOMSON. Crown 8vo. printed on 
superfine paper, gilt top, cloth boards, 3jt. net. 

WELLS GABDNFiR, \)ARTON & 00., 8 Paternoster Buildings. 
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WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS’ LIST. 

Shortly will be Publiaheil. Boyal Sro, cloth. 

THE LAW OF LAND. By H. S. Theoiiai.d, M.A., of the Inner Temple ; one 

' of Ills tlHjesty’s Coitusel, and formerly Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford ; Author o[‘\ 
('oiioiHu Trontiac on the Law of Wills.’ 

The point of view from which the book has been written is to take a person who Is the owner of 
Innd, and to iuqiiire what are his rights and obligations, what nac can lie make of his land, bow far 
are his rigiita sff' ettd by those of hla neighbours. 'I'lio b«)k has been written primarily for the 
practical lawyer. 

Demy ftvo. clol '', net (parcels post, 6<f.). 

THE JUDICIAL PRACTICE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

The second and very much enlarged edition of this work by Mr. 0. H. Van ZTi.,of Capetown. 
; Solicitor, has just been published under the Author's personal superriaion. The work oontalns the 
I Law and Practice of the different subjects treated of up to tlic date of publication. It is the only 
work of its kind in South Africa, and should be in the bands of erery one having anything to do 
j with daily law and practice there. 

Just Published. Sir;th Bditinn. Royal Svo. cloth, 2U. 

! WOLSTENHOLME'S FORMS AND PRECEDENTS. Adapted for use under 

; THK UUNVKYANCINO AC’J'S and SETTLED LAND ACT’S 1881 to 1890. Sixth Kditloii. 

By Epwaud Parkrh WoiancNHOi.MK, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister, one of the Con¬ 
veyancing Counsel of the Court, ami Wamkii Evki.yn Oapbon, LL.B,, of the Inner Temple, 

! Barrister. 

Ju-t Pnblished. Repiint of Tenth Edit ion. Royal 8vo. cloth, 45ji.: strongly bound htdf-oalf, 60a. 

MAY’S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. A Treatise on the Law, Privilegea, 

I’rucn-diugs, and U^age of Parliament. By S<t Thoaiah Eui'KiMe May, K.C.S.,D.O.L.,Clerk 
of tlio House of Commons, and Benchci of the Middle Temple. Books I. and If. Edited by Sir 
RKaiNALii F. D. Palgm.wk, K.C.B., Clerk of the House ol Commons. Hook III. Edlmd by 
Alfukd Bonham Cahtek, Et-q., of lUc Inner Temple, Butri8tcr-«t-Law. a Member of the 
Court of Referees of Private Bills (House of Commons). 

‘ The present form of the treatise is Sir Reginald Palgrave’a oa'ii; it is u luonnmtiit of his labour 
Biul of his skill, and will bo as useful to stuilciits in Die Brltisli, American, and Onloidal Universities 
ni to members of all Parliaments in the British Empire.'— At/if‘u<pum. 


London: WM. CLOWES & SON.S, Ltd., Law Publishers, 7 Fleet Street, E.C. 

Afljobnnij Middle Tunple Laue. 

NEW MILITARY ^ORKS. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE ART OF WAR. By Major-General Sir Recinald 

CI.ARB Hart, V.O , K.U.B., Commauiling a Ist Class District in India, Late Director of Military 
Education in India. Tliird Edition. Crown 8 vo. cloth, 7i. 6 d. 

This Edition contains an entirely new Chapter on ‘ Mountain Warfare.* 

SIMPLE LECTURES FOR COMPANY FIELD TRAINING, with an EPITOME 

OP TACTICS AND LESSONS FROM THE BOER WAR. By Major A. W. A. PoliaMIK, 
late the P.A. Pom. L.I., and Special Correspondent of the THmes in the Boer War ; Author ctf 
* With Seven Uenerals in the Doer War,' Ac., &c. Second Eilition. 3r, 

Hepriiited frum the ahove. Price Bd , or £2 ptr 100. 

THE RATTLE-DRILL OF INFANTRY. Some Suggestions for Emergency 

Formationa in Extended Order. With a Preface by Major-General H. M. BKNGOuan, O.B. 

NOTES ON MAPS AND MAP READING. For the Guidance of Majors 

preparing fur the * Tactical PitneRH ’ E.xaminivtion ; and for Offloere in Inetmoting their N.O. 
Offleere and Men. By Lieut.-Col. H. M. E. Bhunkbu (F.S.O.). Cloth, 3i. 

THE ART OF MARCHING. By Colonel Geoeqe Abmand Fubse, CB., 

late of ‘ The Black Watch.’ Demy 8 vo. 128. 

£1' THE tiAMS AUTUOB. 

PROVISIONING ARMIES IN THE FIELD. Cloth. io«. 6rf, 

MILITARY EXPEDITIONS BEYOND THE SEAS. Maps. 2 vols. doth, 15«. 
INFORMATION IN WAR. ITS ACQUISITION AND TRANSMISSION. 

Cloth, 81 . 

ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE LINES OF Com¬ 

munication IN WAR. Cloth, 128. 

MOBILISATION AND EMBARKATION OF AN ARMY CORPS. Cloth, u. 


London : WM. CLOWES & SONS, Ltd., 23 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 







THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ADVERTISER. 2i' ' 

NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. I 

With Photo8:ravure Portrait of Viscount Kitchener of j 
Khartoum, and 22 Maps and Plans. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE RIVER WAR: 

AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF 

THE RECONQUEST OF THE SOUDAN. 

I 

HY 

WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. ; 

Author of * The Story oj the Malakand Field Fame, 1897,’ d-c. 

Edited by Col. F. RHODES, D.S.O. 


CHAHTBK 

I. THK Ri.BKLMON OF TUB MaIIPI. 

II. Thb Fatb of thl Ksvdi. 

III. The DETivihH Empikk. 

IV. Thu Yeahh of PiiKi AnATioN. 

V. The BKHiNrfJNO or thb Wak. 

VI. Fuiket. 

Vll. Thk Rhcovery of tub Dosi.pi.a 
I’BOnSCE, 

Vlll. Tub Dksebt Railway. 

IX. Auf Hameh. 


THAPIEK 

X. Be^bk. 

XI RECONNAlSrtANCK. 

XII. The Bai'tbe of thk Atbaba. 

XIII. The Gband Ad\anit:. 

XIV. The Opebationb of the Fibkt 

OF September. 

XV. The Battle of Omhubman. 

XVJ. The Fall of tiH City. 

XVII. ‘The Fakhola Ikcidem.’ 

XVIll. On tiik Blub Nile. 

XIX. The End of j he Khalifa. 


APJ’ENmOES. 

A. Composition of the Staff DuitiNo thk Riveu Wab. 

B. Tbxt of the Soudan A&beemjnj- or •iiiu 1 !)t)i of Jankaby 1899, and of the 

Declabation or the 21st ok Mabuh 1899. 

INDEX. 


PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION. 

The fact that tliis book Jiab (.Hi-vivcJ in an cxpcn.sivo form the c.vcitoiuontK of the 
last three years emboldens me to sol a smaller and cheaper edition before the public. 
The original text has been reduced by n. arly a third, the Appendices have been cur¬ 
tailed, the illustrations have been omittfsi, luid by these and some devices of the printer 
the story, which had hitherto required two heavy volumes, is now comprosscd into one 
which 13 lighter to handle and little more than a quarter of the price to buy. 

What has been jettisoned consists mainly of personal impressions and opinions, oiten 
controversial in character, which, however just, were not essential to the navvativc or to 
a permanent record, and which some indeed may think to have been not the most 
valuable part of the book. What remains has been thoroughly revised in the light of 
better iuforniation and subsequent evouts; th.o proofs have been diligently read by 
several authorities, previously inaccessible, and the whole has boon corrected and 
brought up to date. A new cha)>tcr is added describing the ultimate destruction of the 
Khalifa and the end of the war; and I liope the account may bo found at once accurate 
and corajilete. So far as possible, I have endeavoured to profit by whatever criticisms 
have been pronounced, and to all my critics—friendly and unfriendly—I desire to make 
suitable acknowledgments. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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With Cowrie's Cost of Arms ia Colour, a Photogravure Pottra^, 
aad other Illustrations. 8vo. las. Od. net. 


JAMES VI. 

AND 

THE GOWRIE MYSTERY. 

By ANDREW 1,ANQ. 

*«* TMi book iriea to throw new Ught, from eontetnporary mawutcri^ta hitherto 
unpubUahed, on the unsolved problem of the ' Ooiorie Oonepiraey* (1600) and on ite 
sequel in the affair of Logan of Restalrig in 1608-1609. One far.tor in the probletn ia 
definitely settled, and the author trusts that he has demonstrated the innocence of 
the hmg. 

Beprotiueiions of handwriting, in the matter of the disputed plot-lettera, portraits, 
and pictures of Falkland Palace, Bestalrig, LirUton, amd Fasteastle, are given. 


OOISTTEITTS. 


Intbouoction. 

I. Th£ Mysteby and the'Evidence. 
II. The SLAuaHTEB of the Butuvenr. 

III. The Kino’s Own Nabbative. 

IV. The King’s Nabbative. II. 

V. Hendebbom’s Nabbative. 

VI. The Stbange Case of Mb. 
Bobebt Oliphant. 

VII. The Contempobaby Buthven 
Vindication. 

Vm. The Thkoby of an Accidental 
Bbawl. 

IX. Contempobaby ClebicalCbiticisu. 

X. Populab Chiticihu of the Day. 

XI. The King and the Buthvens. 


XII. Logan of Bestalbio. 

XITI. The Secbetb of Spbot. 

XIV. The Laibd and the Notaby. 

XV. The Final Confessions of the 
Notaby. 

XVI. What is Lettku IV. ? 

XVn. Infebences as to the Casket 
Lettebs. 

APPENDICES. 

A. The Fbontisfiece. 

B. The Contempobaby Buthven Vindi¬ 

cation. 

C. Five Lettebs Fobged by Spbot, as 

FBOM Logan. 

Index. 


IliliTJS'r It JLTZOITS. 

IN C0L0UB8. 

Gowbie’b Coat of Abhb (Frontispiece). 

PHOTOGBA VUIIES. 

James VI, (Frotn the picture painted by Paul Van Somer (1631) now in the 
National Portrait Gallery.) 

Queen Anne. (From a painting by Paul Van Somer in Queen Anne's Boom, 
St. James's Palace.) 

OTHEB ILLVSTBATIONS. 

Falkland Falaci>-Dibleton Castle.—Falkland Palace : the Coubttabd.— 

Bestalbio House.—Bestalbio Village_Fastcabtle (cirea 1830). —Fastcastle. 

—Handwbitino of ‘Jjogan (January 1685-6).'*>^and of Logan as Fobged by 
BraoT (second page of Letter IV.).— Handwbitino or Spbot (July §, 1608J. 

PLANS. —Situation and Topography of'Cowrie House.—Intkbiob of Gowbie 
House.—The Gallery Chamber and the Tubbbt, Gowbib House. 

LONGMANS, GBEEN, A CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ AnnomceieDts.' 

TO BE PUBUSHES OOTOBBB 14. A.L11CITB1) BDIXIOB OBL7. 

MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 

By H. NOEL W ILLIAMS , Author of 'Madame R4oamier and her Frienda.' • 
with Slxieea PhotognTun Fortratti. Crown 4to oloOt, extra gUt, gUt top, Ut, not. 

Tbla work If the flret complete'LUe* of the oelebrated mletren of Loom ZV. that has heen 
oflered to Bngliih naden. It oompnaei a fall aooount of the oarefnUy lidd plane by whlob ehe 
oontrlTed to aeonie the oovetedpostot maUraiK-ra-Wfe.and of the mareellonc oonnae and lUU 
whereby ehe waa enabled to retain her position—which was Turtually that of mler of naanoe—for 
nineteen yean, in the face of the most bitter hostility. The question of her req;»iiBlblUty for the 
Beren Tean* War, and for the disasten which overtook Trance In the oonne of that memorable 
struggle^ la treated at length: and ohaptera are devoted to the famous private theatre (ThMtre dee 
Fetlta ApMrtements); to her relations with the men of letters and artists of her time; to the 
attemptM aasassliiatian of Louis XV. by Damiens, and to the elnoldatlott of the mystery snnonndlng 
the FanMox-Oerfs. A selection from the letters written by Madame de Pompadonr to her yonng 
brother, the Marquis de Marigny, which lontaln mnoh sound worldly advioe, In the style of Lord 
Ohesterfleld, are also given, and should piove one of the most attractive fsatnres of the book. 


GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. 

Illustratod by EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A. 

With Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. Small 4to doth, extra gilt, gilt top, | ' 

10« 6d. net 

A New AMD EMLAUaBO EoiTiOM. 

THE BARD OF THE DIMBOVITZA. i 

Boumaman Folk Songs, 

Collected from the Feaaante by HaiiiNH Vaosiumco. Translated by OABUXir Bti,vv and Auha 
blRurisu. With Introduotion byCvRMKN SXLVA. Crown Svo. cloth, extra gilt, Cs net 
The appreciative rei eption given to the two volnines of ‘ The Bard of Ulmb(r«#»' has prompted I 
the Iwoe of tbii new volume, which comprises all the songs which appeared in the flret and second 
series, together with some additional matter never before pabltehed. | 


New Book by the Authob op ‘A Boy’s Book op Invemtiomb.’ 

SEEN IN GERMANY. 

By RAY STANNARD BAKER. lUiutrated. Prioe 6s 

A TBES^VM—* We gladly praise the volnmc' 

CUROifJCLE —' We team from Mr. Baker something both new and valuable.’ 


XYBW S'lCVIOXT. 

A lft,w Volume ef Btoriea by the Author of * MAW OABOOSS,' illuateated 
by Maurice Groiffeuhayen, will shortly be pubUshsd. Crown E«o. over 
300 pages, In df signed etoth eooer, 3s. Od. entitled 

THE LADY OF THE BARGE. 

By W. W. JACOBS. 


A Fourth Edition is mow Ready of 


LADY BEATRIX AND THE FORBIDDEN MAN. 


In designed cloth cover. Crown 8vo. 8«. fld. 

iAOV’S PWToRlA A—‘ A brilliant literary aclilevement. One of the most onohantlng, natnral, 
and lovcahlo of persons—Lady Beatrix to wit.’ 


ABNER DANIEL. 

By W. N. HARBEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

OLASGOW HERALD -* Aobarmingstory. Quiet almost IdyUloaountry life In the rural Qeoiwia 
described with eminent truth and snooess. A healthy, entertaiidng, weU.exeonted pteoe of work.'^ 


HABFEB A BBOTHEBS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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I FROM OBEEMWO ft C0.>8 NEW LIST 

EMOliSH WRtTERS OF TO-DAY SCMCSm 

New Yolumea, crown 8 to. cloth gilt, 8#. Bd, 

GEO. MEREDITH : a Study. By Waltbb Jbbbold. 
i ARTHUR W. PINERO ; a Study. By Hamilton Frva. 

RUDYARD KIPLING. Third and Enlarged Edition. By G. F. Monkbbood 
and Oeo. Oamblk. 

HAM. CAINE : a Monograph. By 0. Fbbd Ebkyon. 

BRET HAUT E: a Treatise and a Tribute. By T. Edoab Pbmbbbton. 
SWINBURNE : a Study. By Thboixibb Wbaiislaw. 


HUDIBRAS. By Dr. Butlbb. Edited by T. W. H. Cboslano. With 

13 lUiiiitrationB after Hogarth. Fop. Bvo. cloth, top edge gll^ with bookmark, Si. net; 
leather, top edgo gilt, with bookmark, 3i. net. 

DRAMATIC CRITICISM. A Record of the London Stage for 1301. By J. T. 

Orkim. Crown Sto. cloth, Si. Bd. 

WIT AND WISDOM FROM EDGAR BALTUS. By G. F. Monkshood and 

aso.OAMBnB. XJuif orm in style with ’ Woman and the Wits.' Fop. Sro. doth, top edge gilt, 3i. Bd. 

I GREATER BRISTOL ; a History. By * Lbsskb Columbus ’ (Laurence Oowen). 

with Portrait of the Author. Crown 8yo. clortii, 6i. 

SUE : a Play. By Bbbt HKbtb and T. Edoab Pbmbbbton. Fcp. 8vo. 2*. 6rf. 
THE GREAT WAR, 1899-1900: a Poem. By A. Shipway Docking, j 

Crown 8to, cloth, 3i. Bd. net. 


POPULAR FLOnORm 

THE SERF : a Tale of the Times of Eing Stephen. By C. RANobb-Gull, 

Author of * The Hypocrite,’ * Back to Lilac Land, * Miss Malerolent,’ Ac. Third Bdltion now 
ready. Crown Svo. oloth, 6 i. 

JIM BLACKWOOD, JOCKEY : a Racing Novel. By Valentin Mandelstamn. 

> Translated from the French by Bsoimalo Bacchus. Crown 8 vo. oloth, 6 i. 

i MR. 1NC0UL*S MISADVENTURE : a Novel. By Edgab Saltus. Crown 8vo. 

cloth, 64 . 

' THE WOMAN OF THE HILL: a Story of the East. By the Author of 

' ‘Itoinanoeof aUarem.' Translated by 0. Fobbstibh-Walickii. Crown Bva cloth, 3 i. Sd. 

TWO IN ONE. By T. W. Speight, Author of • The M3r8terie8 of Heron Dyke,’ 

‘ Mora,* Ac. Crown 8 vo. cloth. Si. 6 d. 

THE OVEN : an Exciting Sensational Story of striking originality. By Guy 
Tuobnx, a very clever and promising new novelist. Crown 8 ro. cloth, 8 i. Bd. 

GOWPBOMISED : a Novel. By Gebtbude Wabdbn and Habold E. Gobst. 

Crown 8vo. oloth, 64. 

• ‘THE LIFE IMPOSSIBLE: a very Original and well-written Novel. By ‘A 

I' Member of Paget’s Horse.* Crown Bvo. oloth. Si. Bd. 

'• THE NABOB : a Novel. By Alphonse Daudbt. Translated and Edited by 

Hbnht Bi.anchaiiA Tep. 8to. oloth, 2 i. net; leather, 3 i. net. 

THAIS : a Charming Story of Old Egypt. By Anatole Fbanch. Translated 
by MawESr Thibi'An. (The Lotos library.) Fcpk 8 ra. doth, li. 6(1. net; leather, 3i. 6 d. net. 

THE STEEPLE: a Novel. By Reginald Tubnbb, Author of ‘Cynthia’s 

Damagw’and‘The Comedy of Progress.’ Orosm 8 vo. cloth, 6 *. 

THE COMEDY OP PROGRESS. By Reginald Tubnbb. Second Edition. 

I Crown 8 vo. doth gilt, 61 . 

THE SILVER GATE. By C. Fobbbtibb-Walkbb. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 

cloth, 64. 

BACK TO LAND. By C. Rangbb-Oull. Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. 

doth, 64. __ 

Compute Oatmloffuo poet free on appUeatUn, 


London; GREENING A CO., Ltd., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cioas Road. 
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CHEAP BOOKS ON SAt<e BY 

iMlES HIM, BMHBEUft fNMlM. 

AUlbone’B Gritleal IMetloiuuT of gti flite*i Lltoriitiivtf End ^ a 

Brttifb tad Ameriota Anthon. WltbtbeSapplaaunttirPr.PoBTabBlBUUbiliulliif 
the woik up to 1880, contatnlng orer 48,000 wtloiae. 8 to1(. tof. Bn. haU BMneoo 

fpnb. inolotb»tA7.17t.8d.) . ... 1801 i-ll.H) 

Xhia U wttbopt donbb ttie beet work of nfveiioeapoiiBiiSUah end AaMrioen UtatctatOk 
BUtfil^OOd’s llagazblSt a Complete Set of this Oelebtated and 
Telueble Jouta^nom fti oomaMooeawat ia 1817 to the ead of 1800. 188 vtSs. 
ttnmtfiv^y^ound .. . 18 0 0 

Brouffliam (Lord), Contributions to the Edinburgh Bevlow 

(^etoriflol ArtieliL Eiitorj end Htitorloel Mamom, Fortfga Poltoy, OoaetltaUoael I 
gaaetlaiM, OriasiaellAW.fhyilael Sdeaoe, Ae.). 8TOli.8vOi . 8 8 



>VwR dratthigi bp Bam Bough, AAd., IT. B. LoeOtart. Clark Stantm, 

Ac. 8 ?ol8, »oy. 8vo. (pub. St. lOa.) .8 8 

- Pootieal WOrka New ‘ Bdlnborgh * niustrsted Edition. Edited 

by V SooTTDouaLAa, ehnaiologioelly emuiBed. With Notes, OlOHary.sad Index, 
end life of the Poet by Prof. Nicrol, iOuitrated wAA IS jaAoCoyreeurM afler dratHnm 
^ W. JiarihaUBromi, thendaometola or. 8n.ooth,^ttope(pab. ISi.) 1888 8 

Cookbum (Lord), Best Llbrai^ Editions of his works. Com- 

piising I MemorliM of bla Time, 1831-30; Jonnal, being a Oontinnsthm of hla 
Itemociala, 1881-84, 3 nla.: Ufe of Lord Jeffrey. 3 vola.; together, 8 yola, 8yo. uAA 
Jtaa rtwt poHraUtanifae*mnt*,lMlf ea\f, «3tora, gW topi, a fine aet 1883-74 3 S 

Colqiihoan (John), The Moor and the Loch. Containing Minute 

InatmettooB in aU Highland Bperta. With pixtrait and Ulnstratkwa 8 to. ctoth 

(pnb. lOi. 68.) . ... . .4 

' One of tiioae rare and delightful booka whioh, with all the fnlneas of knowledge, breathe 
the yen freahneaa of the conntiy.’—Bi,acK«oonb Hasazhix. 

Edlnourah Uni7ersity. Records of the Tercentenary Festival of the 

Vntyeralty of Bdlnborgh, aeletmitad In April 1884. Lerg«4to (pub. £3. iSa fSd.) 1888 10 

* Nothing haa been negleoted that oonld make it a fitting memorial of the eyant to whioh 
it r^tee.'—SoorauAK. 

— Orant (Prlnelpal Sir Alexander), Story of the UiikersitF 

of Bdlnborgh dunng Ita Firet Three Hundred xeera. lUtutralfd with 38 engrgotd 
pta/u. Includingportratti and vieiec. 3 thick yda. 8vo. (pub. 88i) 1884 10 

Jeffrey (Lord), Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 

8 yola. Sro. . . 8 

Knox (John), Works: Histoiical, Admonitory, Devotional, and 

Lattere. Oolieotad and Bdited, with Blognidiioal Notea and lilnatratad Papen, by 
David Laura. 3porfraili,niru,aHdll/aetlmUec(tfhaHd»riltiig. Syola.8yo.(£8.S(.} 1 10 

Maeaulay (Lor^ Complete Works. 'Albany’ Edition. Printed 

in lame type with ISportralta. 13 vote. or. 8yo. BMl calf, gilt, ma/^ nigti ... 4 10 
Inoludie History of Bngland, Heaeys and Biographies, Bpeedhea, La^ of Aarient Bmne, ho. 

——-The Bame. Bonedtn half ot{f, gUt ... . I 10 

Nineteenth Century: a Monthly Review. Edited by Jahbs Knowlbb. 

From its oommenoement in March 1877 to Daoembar 1800. 48 yola. roy. 8ya half 

«aV . . 1877-1800 8 8 

The aboye yalnaUe perlodloal eonteine oontrlbations all the emiaent ItUredt of the 
day, iaohaUng fir John Lnbbodk. Oanilnal Manning. Matthew Arnold, 3, A. Ftoude, T. 
Bnaaty, John Morley, Profpmor Maaaon. *o. 

Omond (George W. T.), The Lord Advocates of Seotland 

from the Cloee of the Flttoenta Omtnry to the Passing of the Beform BIU. 3 yola. 

8yo. (pub. 88i.) . ... .. 1888 7 

Scotland and Scotsmen In the Eighteenth Century. From the 

IKtB. of JuBX Bakoay of Oohtertyro, edited by Alex. AUABbTun. 3 vola. Sto. 
(imb.Slf.6<t.i . 1888 13 

Seott (Sir' Walter), Waverley Novels. The Boxbnrghe Edition. 

Pnntad hi good olaar type, and Uluawated with about 1,600 woodonts end 86 ftaol 

engmylngs. 48 vdA (pub. £8).10 

Ahm uniform 

Loekhart’s life of Seott. lo vois. (pab. £i. s#.) . 12 

Speedy (Tom), Sport in the Highlands and Lowlands of Soot- 

land with Bod end linn. Beyhed and enlarged, utth UlutlraHnm hg Ucat^BHurai 
Btpn CVeeloeta, it, 8yo. (pnb. 18a.). 1888 8 

' CartmtograiAe of Sam SMsat BeHonA-hamdl JBookd im tfce pm H aut Xla p m ptm h a nta »i 
XWeMfwre pa^ frae an mppUooHoth, 


JAMIS niN, BMdadler, U Sen 


EmNBOBaa Bnvibw, No. 402—CMoidr 1902.] 
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OFJrflBBD AT aiOATLT BHDUCOU) PAIOIB BT 

W. H. SMITH Sl son, 

lee STia^ifriD, XiOisrooisT 

Aad. at Um BaUmv Boekatoll*, ta wkUh plaM* tSiar wlU b« torwanlaA Owriaa* BrMt 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 

Ablett, W. R., Msrkst Garden Husbandry fbr Farmers and General 

OnltiTaton . 

Dltehfleld. P. B., 1I.A.. Old English Spc^s, Pastimes, and Customs ... 

Japp, A. J.. Hours In my Gardeiu ana other Nature sketehes. iiiiutnted 
Paxton, Sir Joseph, and Professor Llndley. The Flower Garden. 

Rarued by T. Buimb, y.KHJB. 100 Oolound Ptatw. S Toto. 

Roland, Arthur, Oaliv Farming: Management of Cows, Me. . 

-Root Growing and the Cultivation of Hops . 

- Stock Keeping and Cattle Rearing. 

-Tree Planting for Ornamentation and Profit, BuitaWe 

for every Soil end Situation. 

Dixon, C., Birds of our Rambles . 

Nests and Eggs of Non-lndlgenous Birds 


Hartig, Professor, Text-Book of the Diseases of Trees. Tmnslated by 
W. Somerville and revised and edited by W. JIanbaU Ward. Svo. ... (nut) 

Hobday, E., Villa Gardening. A Handbook for Amateur and Praotical Oardenere 
NIsbet, J., British Forest Trees and their Sylvaeultural Charaeterlsties 

and Treatment. (net) 

Allen, Grant, Seienee In Aready . 

Farmer’s Own Book; ootoprlalng Pali and PracUoal Inetruotlon on all Points 
connected with Cattle, PooltrT, and other Iiive Stock in Health and Sickness, for 
Sale or Breeding Farposee. With Ohapten on the Treatment of Dogs and Oats. 

SIO IIIaetratlonB . 

Hudson. W. H., Birds In a Village . 

Cones, Professor E., H.D., Ornithology, Field, and General Handbook: 

A Manual of the Struoturs and OlaaKUtoatlon of Birds, with Instruotiona for 

Preserving Speolmeos. illustratn]. Svo. . . 

Beaton’s Field, Farm, and Garden : comprising Pnll and Pmuiiaai Infonna- 
tlon on alt Matteie oonneoted with Country Sports, Tn e Culture lor HtlllQ and 
Ornamentation, the Oboioe and M.diagamait of a Farm, the Crops of the Farm, 
and Fruit, Flower, and Kitohen Qardening for all Seasons of the Year, niuatrated 

with nearly S80 BugravlDge. Grown Svo. . 

SaBders, A„ Our Domestle Birds: a Praotlcal Poultry Book for Bngland and 

hie» Zealand. Sva . 

Step, Edward, By Voeal Woods and Waters: studiee from Hatnie. nioitrated 
Voices fPom Flower-Land: Original uonpiete by ISuilly B. Header. With the 
language of Flowere. illuetrated by Ada Brooke . 

Watson. J., F.L.S., Sketebes of British Sporting Fishes . 

White, Rev. G., M.A., The Natural History and Antiquities of Selbomek 
Tborunghly revised, with Notee, by J. B. Harting. Illuetrated with BngravlDga 

of T. Bewick and others . 

BuoknlU, J. A., H.A., The Birds of Surrey. With Photogravures and other 

IHnsttatlotis. Svo. . (net) 

Country, The Month by Month, by J. A. Owen and Professor G. B. Boulger. 

Jen. amt Feb. A^l to De&. eaeA 

Borrow, W., The Birds of Sussex. With Oolonred lUnstratloiu. Svo. (n«0 
Boulger, G. S., F.L.S., Some Familiar Trees, with Oolonred Plates by 

W.H.J.Boot. 

Newman, E., F.L.S.. F.Z.S., Illustrated Natural History of British 
Buiterlllee and Motbs. Figures drawn by G. WiUla and Engraved by J. Klrohnee. 

Royal Svo. 

Pease, A. E., The Badger t A Monograph . 

Soweroy, J. G» Books and their Neighbours, liiuatn^. Royal Svo. ... 

Sutherland. W.. Handbook of Hardy Herbaeeous and Alpine Flowers 
Taylor, J. E., F.B.G.S., &e., Tbe Aquortum: Its inhabitants, stmotue, and 
Management. lUaetratsd. 

Owen, J. A., Forest, Field, and Fell. 

CRICKET: 

A Cricketer on Crieket, by w. J. Ford. 

ChronleleB of a Country Crieket Club: Beliig Tales of the National Game, 

by A. Brio Bayly and Walter Brlaooe . 

Cricket, The Lint Side of: Storlei, Bketiihes, and Venes, by Norman Gale, 

W. iwtBldge^Men Phlllpote,andothenu Edited by B. B. T. Obrletian 
' W,G.’ i Orlok^ Remlnleoen c ee and Personal RsooUeotionii by W. G. Gmoe. 

OoDtalnlng a Fotlaalt of the Author and 80 pages of Illnetrstlons. 

Walkers. The, of Southgate, a famous Brotherhood of Crieketers. by W. 

A. Betteewortb. BdltM by E, T. Saobs. With tbe Bemlnlsoenoes of Lord Hanls, 

Sir Kenetan Dlgby, Sir Samuel Hbare^ David Bnohanan, W. B. Anderson, 0. E. 

Groom Dr, W. B. Ohnreh, A. J. WsUm, M. 0. Kemp, Prof. Oaee, 0. J. Thomton, 
O.K.Franols,S 7 dney Pardon, and Robert Thoms. WlthlffnU-pagelllnitratlona, 
including Foitrslts of noted OrkikaterA FaoilBiUes, Views, Ac., sad Index. Svo. If 0„, 6 0 
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Th9 B 0 mi Hymn Bonk for tko Yoong* 


IDome & School ID^mnal 

THE MUBIC HBV18BD BY THE LATE 

SIR JOSEPH BARNEY. 

LORD TENNYSON’S 

“CROSSING THE BAR.” 

With Special Setting of Music by the late SIR JOSEPH BARNBY. 


The various editions of the Hymnal will be sold NET to the Public. 

Large Edition. Pott 4to. Staff Notation (for Pulpit and ». d. 
Organist’s Use). In Cloth .3 6 

Also to be had in Roan limp.5 0 

nil 

Crown 8vo. Staff Notation. 576 Pages. Bound in Cloth ... 2 0 

Crown 8vo. Sol-fa.2 0 

Small crown Svo. Sol-fa, Treble and Alto. 820 pages. In 
Cloth limp.0 6 

Small crown Svo. Sol-fla, Treble and Alto. 320 pages. In 
Paper Wrapper.0 4 

ALL THIS ABOVE WITB MUSIC. 

Pott Svo. Words only. 380 pages. Bound in Cloth. 1 0 

Demy l6mo. Words only. Cloth limp .0. 2 

Printed by T. & A. CONSTABLE, Edinburgh. 

The Trade and Congregations supplied by— 

Maoniven & Wallace, 138 Princes St., Edinburgh. 
Gay & Bird, 22 Bedford St., London, W.C. 

AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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Nowrea 4 y* 936pp.doth, <to. hy 
Llbraiy Edition, In suparlor MndiOf, los.; by pasiC tfdfc <M« 


POPQLAR EDITION 
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SUPERNATURAL RELIGION 

(IN ONE VOLUME). 

Thoroughly Revised add brought up to date by the Author, 
In some caws entirely Fresh Sections being added, 

ft 

» 

leaned for The Bationalist Pbbss Absooiatiok, Luiitbd. 

WATTS & CO., 17 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Messrs. MACLEHOSE’S NEW BOOKS. 


T HIS DAY. 9«dlo. aioth extxa. £S, U. net. Largo Fuer Edition, with two Fhotognmn 

Plate, on Japansn and fO tn]l>Ma Fortndtapritttert In doable tint. £5 6a net. 

Thli BdtUon 1 , limited to IN oopies (or eale. 
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With U7 lUnettationi ohlefly Itom the SootUshHlatorlual Loan OoUeotlon, exhibited In tbeOlaagow 
Intetnattenal BshiUnoii, IMI. 

THIS DAT. 3 rob. Demy 8m, £1. 1«. net. 


A STUDT IK SCOTTISH HI8T0B7 FBOM THE BBFOBHATIOH TO THB BBTOLVTIOH. 
By WtUuXAM Law UaTanuioa, 

THIS DAT. Crown 8 vd. ff. net. 

WXTGHGRAS'T' A SBGOIXD SXGHV 

IN THB HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. Taleeand Tmdltlow 0 (dleeted entiraly 
from Oral Booroea. ^ the lata Joev aBMoneoir OaMFBEiit., Htubtor of niee, Aatbor of 
* Bopentlttoiia of the Hitfblandi and Idanda of Soottaad.’ 

INNOymCBHB. Folio. Olothastm. AASanet. LargoFi^erMlttoii.AASt.Mfe. 


By D. A HA(XKH:.Lonaar T. D. OIBSONdlABUlOEABL.Hut. IHiutratad from tfaaFlae Art ZMft 
CoUaeUmia in the Olaagow Intamatlenal BxhlUtlea, 1801. 

Glasgow: JAMES IIACLSHOSB A SONS, PabUsben to thft Ufiitaindiyt 
London and New Yoifc: 11 aOMILLAN h CO. Ltd. 
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IDINBtTBaH BSYDtW AUfVilcfjUsinlt.. $t 

III. .I.,—-I. ,, .,1,., Mfc ..til.. M,iM. . 

JAMES FINGN 4 GOMPARY, Lm 

M * 

Now Bmuit The' BampeteeS' Knti. M. Vvw, Oompieta, and Oofgntght Bdittoa. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. Tbe 

^■mpetMid'Bdltlon. Bdltad, with lfeiiioir,Intro<la(itlon, and Kotei|bjWAunRl.SooTraiKl 
Onoaan Aucnoir. In l haadea m e ITolamn ol 670 pagei, with Bed ana ttaelr XitieiMW and 
Pbot«mTiite Fortntt, Orown 8rQ.nrt linen, price w.6d. net AlaemppIledlnngiwdiTiiiMT 
Af laacnar binding*. 

V* Alaeaipeolal Sduton buee on the Fineat Japanaae HAnd-made Teilnm. United 
to MO ooplea for Bngiand and Amerioa. Bi^demytro. Prioe, l(fa net. 


lunaxABT Bonox.—Bedootlon in the prioe of Oieen's Short Hlitotp. lUnatrated BdlUon. 
ilTola BabiWied nndei maolal ananganient irith Ueean. Uaoiouair B Oo, a Be- 

Inna in 4 volnnua (aoU laSate onlyX « 

GREEN’S < SHORT HISTORY OP THE ENGLISH 

PBOPIiB.' iLLoamamD Bomom. Edited by ]Cn.J.B.OBKBH and IfitaK Bosaan. With 
MOO maatmtion*. 4 Tola, nqral Sro. The work la teuad in the following etylea 
H Half Boyal Bed Ooth, aymboUo deaign in gilt, art Unan ridea, gilt top* BS ■ 0 net. 

A Art IiUum (plain), gilt top* BS 6 0 neb 

B Halt PoUabed Oalr, panel baoki, art linen tide*, gilt ti^ „ ' 

C Half Lerant Iforoooo (unpollihed), art Unan eiilai, gilt tops 
D Half Pollahad Tqtfcay Uorooco, art Unan eidea, gilt tiqia 
B Half Poliahed Lerant Moreooo,extra,panal baou,art linen Biilaa,gi t tope 
F Tree OaU, extra, gUt 

It U infielnt to tuofe tke rtfermce MUr wA«n ordmnp. 

A bandaome detailed Proapettua baa been prepared, and the PablUhera wlU be happy to forward 
a copy on anvUcatlon. _• 


RECOGNITION AFTER DEATH: What does the Bible say ? 

By the Ber. BBRiiirs Hbbkbt, HA, Author of 'Whiapeib of Tmth from the Star*,*Be. 
Small 4ta in attraotlTe wrapper, Ir. net. 


33 Paternobter Itow, London, G C. 


Prieeaon 
applieattott 
to the 
Bookerilen. 


Sixe of Maps, SO by 85 in. Half-bound, royal fdlio (20 by 14 m Bussla or 

Morocco^ with gilt titles and edges, £6. 6s.; full-liocnd, Rnsbia or 
Morocco, extra gilt, with gilt edges, £10. lOS. (to order). 

THE 

ROYAL ATLAS OF 

MODERN OEOORAPHY. 

(ieOB XdUtou ) 

In a Beries of FUty-aeven entirely original and Authentic Maps, and Ninety- 
four Intet Maps and Plans, Coloured in Outline. With a Complete Index of mm 
Befexenoes to each Map, comprising over 136,000 Places contained in this Atlas. 

. '■ ' ■ ~ • 1 

Oomp/eie Pmp$otu$t port tno on oppHoation. 

W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Limited, 

Gaognplileal, Educational, aad Ganaral Publlshars. 

' EDINA WORKS, EASTER ROAD, 

ABD 

2* SOUTH SAINT ANDREW STREET, EDINBUROH; 

7 PATBRHOSXBB SQUARE, LONDON, B.C. 
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T. iu T. CLARK’S LIST. 

OOMPLBTB. IK TOTm LiLBOB YOLiniBS. Imp. Bro. 

Pr. Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

* IndlqMiiMbla to studante.'—J odknai. ov InaoLoaiCAL Studik. 
FriMiwryolniBeinOlotbBin^agiSSi. Also In elee«nt Half Moi«om Bliidinn prUw oit' 

appUcatton. 

JFuU Pr0$p0etM», with Speetmsn Page, Pree on appUeatton, 


THE CROSS AND THE KINGDOM as viewed by Christ Himself, and 

In tbe Light of Bvolutlon. By the Bev. W. L. Walkxb, Author of ‘ The Spirit and the In- 
oamatJoB.' In poet Svo, price 9i. [iV<w readf, 

THE TESTAMENT OP OUR LORD. Translated into English from 

the Syriao. With Introdaotioa and Kotei by Jakb Oooran, DJ)., Frofeemr of Beoleelaatioal 
Hlitoiy In the tJnivenity of Glasgow, and toe Bev. Ann va J. MA(a;.KAV, M.A., sometime Dean 
of Argyll and toe Idea. In Svo. price Sa [Kow ready. 

THE HISTORICAL NEW TESTAMENT. Being the literature of the 

Hew Testament, annnged In the order of Ite Literary Growth and aooonUng to toe Oates of 
the Documents. A New Translattoo. Bdlted, with Protegomens Historical Tables, Critical 
Kotes, and an Appendix, by Jambb Hoffatt, D.D., Dundonald. Second Bdltlon. Bvo. ISi. 

THE WORDS OF JESUS. Considered in the light of Post-Biblical 

Jewleh WritIngB hnd toe Axamalo Language. By Frofeesor G. Dalmah, Lelpslg. Anthorised 
BngUth Tranelation by Frofeieot D. M. Kat, St. Andrewe. Poet Svo. 7s. Sd. nri,. 

THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITY. By Principal 

B. D. P. Salmomi), D J>. Hew and Oheaper Sdltlou (Fourth). Svo. Si. 

JUSTIFICATION AND RECONCILIATION. By Albbeoht Ritsohl. 

Edited by H. B. Hackintobh, D.Phtl, and A. B. Macadlay, tLA. Second Bdltlon. Bvo. 14s. 

GRIMM’S LEXICON. Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament. 

Traudeted, Bevlsed, and Bnlarged by Professor J. H. TuAVsn, D.D. Demy ito. 3Si. 

JSdlnbnrgb : T. T. OLABE, SS George Street 
London: SIHPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT A 00., Ltd. 


The Aberdeen m m m m 
University Press, Ltd. 

PRINTERS. TYPE FOUNDERS, 

STEREO AND ELECTRO-TYPERS. 

Upperkirkgate and St Paul’s Street 

ABERDEEN. 

Book Work ITNDEBTAKEN IN ALL LANGUAGES. 

. . Music . • OF ALL KINDS. 

Magazine Work 

A SPECIALITY. 

One of the Largest BOOK HOUSES In Great Britain. 

FIRBT-OLABS WORK AT MODERATE PRIGBB. 

Bstihatiib and SnOUCEN Paoeb Fbbx. 

i FIRE-PBOOF VAULTS for Publishers’ Plates. SAFES fbr Storing MS. 

Telegrame—'PiOA, Abebdbbn.' 
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READY 18th OCTOBER. 


, Prioe 10s. Oil. n«t, of tho NEW EDITION of 



CYCUIPn OF ENGUSE UTEBATEKE 

Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 

A History Ciitlol and Biographical of Authora in the English Tongue from the Earliest 
Times till the Present Day, with Specimens of their Writings. 

Some of ibe more prominent Artlclee In Volume 11. 

The EishteeiiUi Gentury. By AnsTor i Soottlsh Varnaoular Revival. By 


Dobsox. 

Sarlfl. By aaoBox SjLumiBTrBT. 

Pope. By Obobox BAnrasBURY. 
Addlaan. By Oxdbob Obxooby Sioth. 
StaelO. By Bosxbt AiTKXir. 
Rlehapdaon. By Ansm dobbon. 
Allan Ramsay. By WnxiAii Waliagx. 


David Patbiox. 

Fielding. By Adstdi dobmn. 
Staraa* By axoBOB Saixtbbdbt. 
Oeldemith. By Adbtih Dob»k. 
RIake. By Jamxb Dovqlab. 
Fergusaon. By Wiluaic wallaca 
Burns. By Wiluak Wallaob. 


Tha Short Bmayi on the BevolnUonary Period and the Age of Queen Anne are hy Mr. ^hert 
Aitkea. Obattxbtox and Obadbx are two of thenonieroiiB srtloles by the late Mr, Frsnois Hindes 
Oroome, and Jambs Boswxu, is by the Bev. Thomas Davidson. The blographioal part of Pon is 
tho original artiolo by Dr. Oarmtbers, revised b 7 Piafrssor Balntsbiity, who has revndtten the 
oritioal portion. 1^ Slltar is Indebted to Mr. Austin Dobson for revUng Oat and Pbiob; to 
Dr. Bobertaon Nlcoll for revising Samdbl Johmbox and Jars Adbyxx ; and to Mr. Alexander 
Anderson for revising Thomas Oahpbkll and Lady Naismb. Over a hundred BogUsh Authora are 
dealt with in this volume who were not named in the old edition: and about as many are Ulnstrated 
by axtrsota who in the former edition were passed over with little more than a mete mention. 


W. ft B. CHAMBERS, LTD., 47 Paternoster Bow, London; and Edinburgh. 


Ballaptype Press, 

1796 - 1902 . 


BALLANTYNE, HANSON & CO. 

EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


BOOK PRINTING. 
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TSIIE! 0-IE^iE!-A.1D ■ J 

MOUNTAINS AND FORESTS 

OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

By PAUL FOUNTAIN. 


INTBODUCTION. 

I. A TKCP UP THE TBOMBETAS. 
n. THE BIVEB PUKUS. 

m. CONTINUATION OP THE VOY¬ 
AGE ON THE PURUS. 

IV. CONCLUSION OP THE VOYAGE 
ON THE PURUS. . 

V. RAMBLING DAYS IN A CEN¬ 
TRAL BRAZILIAN FOREST. 

VI. THE DISTRICT OP THE SEVEN 
LAKES. 


OBAP. 

VII. THE POISONED ARROW. 

Vllt. THE ECUADOR ANDES. 

IK. THE HIGHLANDS AND 
LLANOS OF NEW GRANADA. 

X. MOUNTAIN AND VALLEY IN 
CHILI AND PERU. 

XL A MISCELLANEOUS CHAP¬ 
TER — BOLIVIA — THE RIO 
JANEIRO DISTRICT —CON¬ 
CLUDING ODDS AND ENDS. 

INDEX. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


8vo. 9s. 6d. net. 

THE 

GREAT DESERTS and FORESTS 

OF NORTH AMERICA.. 


NATVME.—' It may be Mid to be one of the most delif^tfol works of its kind that 
it baa been oni pleasure to read for a very long time, and it may be recommended to all 
loven of natore and a life in the wilds withont a shadow of reserve.! ■; ' ' . 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—'A field naturalist of the best type, Mr. 
Fountain is one of those nnsoientifio observers to whom science owes so much. He was 
happiest when studying the Ufe-habit of beast, bird, leptilOi or insect at close quarters.' 

ATHENJEUM .—' There is a novel freshness honesty about it wtiieh is very 
attraetiT^ and we could even have welcomed In' die narrative' more file personal 
element whiob he is residved to "keep in abeyance,” while the author's faculty of- 
acourate and sympathetio obswvation is very considerable.' 


LONGMANS, GBEEN, & GO., London^ New York, and Bomk^v 
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R; BRUKLEY JOHNSON. 


LETTERS FROM EGYPT} including the * Last Letters.’ 

By LADY DUFF GORDON, 

with new introduction by QEORQE MEREDITH. 

IiXCBTBATiom—Dnff dordcm,’pTmtogravurp from a sketah by Q. 7. Wattii B.A.: 'Sir 
AlMEBDder Doll Oordoa,' from a akatoh by G F. Watt*, BA.;' Caxot,* from a dialing kT Bkfward 
Icar: 'Lady Buff Goidoi,’ from an oU-yalutmg by Henry PhilltM, aM from a aketdi by a wbool 
friend;' Omar/ from a photograph. Ootb, large orown Sro. 7g. 6d. net. 

‘X bock to bny, to r^, and to re.reBd. In appearanoe the yolnme leaToa nothing to be deeited.' 

_ Pali, ISall &Azaim. 

B. BBIMLBT JOHNSON, 8 York Buildings, W.C. 

Under the Patronage of the Secretary to the Post Offloe for Scotland. 

Che Countii Directory of Scotland 

FOR 1902 AND AFTER. With Map, One Guinea net. 

Edited by Abthvr Oilbs, F R S.G S , and Gbo. Mabsie, G.r.O. 

' Is a model of whet snob bandboofca ehonld bo.'—Tncns. 

A0B08B WaSTBRN WATBB AMD HOME. By Abtbub Giles, 
F.B.S.G.S, With Illustrations. 6s. net. 

‘ A perfeot tteaenry of dellghttnl reading and valuable loformatlon, and a perfect mine of informa¬ 
tion oonoemlng toe well-knoirn namee bi Edinbiirgb bookeoUing and pablishing.’—BooKSKiLaB. 

'To the odleotion and illuitration of those memorlee of Edinburgh and Prinoee Street Ur, OUee 
has devoted great pains and seal.’—SnoTSHAir, 

B. GBANT Sc SON, 107 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 

BY LIONEL S. BEALE,>!iLS. 1B57. F.R.C.P. 1859 

AnsHtai Prg/eMer o/ Mf<Ueuu In JTinv'i CoHm«, and ComuiUng P^yitrUm lo tha HetpUaf. 
aovnnmml UaMtal S^iiee/or Xngland 

VITALITY: an Appeal^ an Apology, and a 

Oballenee. Free bv post, 6i. 

VITALITY—REPLIES TO OBJECTIONS. Free by post, SiZ. 
VITALITY I an Appeal to the Fellows of the 

Boyat Society. Poet free. Is. fid. 

THE LIVER. Pp. 230, 86 Ulnstrations, many Coloured. 5s. 

OUR MORALITY AND THE MORAL QUESTION. 

Second Edit, Ss. W. POTOTH EDITION, 8s 

SLIGHT AILMENTS; and on Treating Disease. 

J. A A. OHUROHILL, 7 Oroat Harlborongb Street. 

NOTES ON BOOKS 

BXIMO AN 

ANALYSIS OF THE WORKS PUBLISHED 

DURING EACH QUARTER 

ST 

KaaainB. ZdOSTGlMULUS A COo 

, No. CXC. AUGUST sV, 1902. 

*•* Copied Notes ok Books are forwarded free by jMai by Messrs. Lokouaks 
A Oo., 80 PiOemoeter Sow, ■Lcmdon, S-O./ or 91 tmd MPifth Avenue, New York, 
U.SA.; or 80 Somby Road, Bombay. 
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ms IV AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION OF 
BUCKLES * CIVILIZATION IN THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 
IN ENGLAND. 

By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 

Hew and Cheaper Impresaion» 3 vole, crown 8vo, 10a, Sd, 


T his work was first published in two 
volumes, 6vo. '186S-C1, its author 
dying in 1863. In 1867 a new edition was 
issued in three volumes, crown 8vo. price 
34s. of which the present cheaper impres¬ 
sion is a reprint. 

The plan of this work, which is pri¬ 
marily a comparison of English civilization 
with that of some other countries, in¬ 
volves, in fact, a general survey of the 
conditions under which civilisation has 
been developed, checked, or repressed in 
all countries. For this purpose it was 
necessary to examine the effects produced 
by climate, food, soil, and the general 
aspect of nature on the organisation of 
society and the character of individuals, 
and from these to pass on to the circum¬ 
stances which have influenced tbe mental 
activity of the several European nations. 
The Author was thus obliged to analyse ! 
minutely the effects of religion, literature, ; 
and government on the English mind, { 
and to enter more fully into the history of , 
the English intellect from the middle of j 
the sixteenth century; his conclusion from 1 
this analysis being that all improvements | 
are due to the sceptical or inquiring spirit, I 
to which the Clergy were, for the most 
part, strenoonsly opposed. 

In the second volume the Author 
sketches the history of the French intel¬ 
lect during &e same period, the chief 
point of difference between the two 
nations being found in the protective 
spirit which prevented the French from 
becoming free. To this cause is traced 
the failure of the Fronde, while the weak- 

LONGMANB, 6BEEN, & CO., 


ness of this spirit account for the success 
of the Rebellion in England. Tbe reaction 
against this spirit in France issued in the 
great Revolution, with which the eighteenth 
century drew to its close; and the proxi¬ 
mate causes of this change are therefore 
traced out, and are found to resolve 
themselves into an increased knowledge 
of natural phenomena. 

The remainder of the work is taken up 
with an examination of the history of the 
Bponish and Scottish intellects. Before 
entering on this part of his task, tbe 
Author had, as he conceived, established 
the following propositions:—(1) That the 
progress of mankind is measured by their 
knowledge of physical laws; (2) That such 
knowledge must be preceded by a spirit of 
scepticism, which, at first aiding the inves¬ 
tigation, is afterwards aided by it: (8) That 
the discoveries thus made increase the 
influence of intellectual truths, and 
diminish (relatively, not absolutely) the 
influence of moral truths; and (4) That 
the great enemy of civilisation is the pro¬ 
tective spirit, by which term is meant the 
notion that society cannot prosper unless 
the affairs of life are watched over and 
protected at nearly every turn by the 
State and the Church. To the absolute 
predominance of this protective spirit in 
Spain the Author traces the paralysis of 
Spanish intellect and energy; Sat this 
spirit fostered superstition, and super¬ 
stition strengthened ignorance, which in 
its turn shut out the only means by which 
another state of things could be brought 
about. 


London, New York, and Bombay. . 
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LOKD UCADUrS lOSES ADD LIFE. 


THE COUPLETE WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY. 

Cabinet Bdltton. 16 toIs. poet 8 to. £4.16». 

' Bdiuboigh' Edition. 8 TOla. 8 to. Bt, each. 

‘ A.tbanr ’ Edition. 13 vole, with IS Fortralte. Large orown 8 to. Si. 6 <i. each. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, WITH 

LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, complete in One Volume 

Popnlar Edition. Orown 8vo. Si. Bd. 

‘Bilver Idbrory’ Edition, with Portrait and lUnstratione to ttie 'Laya* by J, B. 
Weguelin. Crown 8to. Si. 8d. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS 

Btudeufi Edition. 1 vol. orown 8to. Oi. i * Trerelyan ’ Edition. 3 vole, orown Bro. 8a 

Feople'i Edition. 3 voIb. orown Bvo. 8i. | Cabinet Edition. 4 vole, post 8to. Sii. 

Library Edition. B vdB. 8 to. 36i. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION 


OF JAMES THE SECOND:— 

Popnlar Edition. 3 vole, orow’n 8vo. Si. 
Btndent’g Edition. 3 toIb. orown 8vo. ISi. 

‘ Edinburgh ’ Edition. 4 toIb. 8vo. 6i. each. 
People’s Edition. 4 vols. crown 8to. 16i. 


‘ Albany ’ Edition. 0 toIs. large orown Bvo. 
Si. 6d. each. 

Cabinet Edition. 8 voIb. post Svo. 48i. 
Library Edition, i vote. Sra £4. 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME 

liinstretcd by 6. Soharf. Pep. 4to. lOi. 6d. 

-Popular Edition. Pep. 4to. 6d. sewed; li. cloth. 

-—-- Bijou Edition. Pop. 8to. 3i. 6 d. gilt top. 

Illnstrated by J. B. Weguelin. Crown 8to. Si. net, oloth extra, gilt edges. 

Annotated ^ition. Pep. 8ro. li. sewed; li. 64. clotb. 

SPEECHES 

People’s Edition. Crown 8vo. 8i. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 

People’s Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4i. Cd. 

Library Edition. 3 vols. 8to. 81i. 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS AND SPEECHES:— 

PopnlaT Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. Si. 6d. | Student’s Edition. 1 voL enwn Svo. 6i. 

Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post Svo, 34i, 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF LORD 

MACAULAY, Edited with Ocaisional Notes, by the Bight Hon. Sir G. O. 
Tbbvblyan, Burt. Crown 8 to. 6«. 

THE UFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. 

By the Bight Hon. Sir G. O. Tbbvbltam, Bart. 

Popular Bdltton. 1 vol. orown Svo. Si. Od. i Cabinet Edition. 3 vole, poet Svo. ISi. 
Student’s Edition. 1 vol, orown Svo. 6i. | 'Bdlnburffb* Edition. 9 vote. Svo. 6i, eaeh. 

Library Edition. 3 vole. Svo. SSi. 
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THE MAP OF LIFE: 

CONDUCT AND CHARACTER, 


' La Tie n'est pas tm plaisir m nne donleor, raais une 
affaire grave dont nous sommes ohargds, et qo'il faat oonduira 
et terminer i notre honneot.' TocQTnTiu.E. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
' CENTDRY.- 

Library Ed%tion. 8 vola. 8vo. £1, 4s. Vols. I. and II., 1700- 
1760, 86s. Vols. m. and IV., 1760-1784, 86s. Vols. V. and 
VL, 1784-1793, 86s. Vola. VH. and VIII., 1798-1800, 86s. 

Cabinet Edition. England : 7 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. net each. 
Ibeland : 6 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. net each. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM 
AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. 

2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE 
SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 

2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 6vo. 86s. 

Cabinet Edition. With New Introduction. 2 vols. or. 8vo. 10s. net 
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POEMS. Foolscap 8vo. 5/?. 
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THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of Woleey 

to du Daloot of the S^Miiih ▲raids. IS yoIi. atom svo. ts M. each. 

THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH 

OERTOBT. I Toll. OBtTO tm 10*. 6 d. 
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SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. Oabinet 

Edition, 4 TOls oniwn Sto. S4f.; Fopnlu Edition, 4 vob. oroira Svo. 8i. 6d. aacih. 
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TheBoienoe of EMoiy—Tlmei of Briamna 
and Lnthot (Time Leotani)—Xha Infinenoe of 
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The PhllMophy of OathoUdgm—A. Pies for the 
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OalvlaiBm—A. Blahop of the Twelfth Oentory 
—Father Hewmaa on * The Qrammar of Aaaent ’ 
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England and her Oolonlea~A Fortnight in 
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Method applied to History. 
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Idfc and Times of Thomas Beoket—Tlie 
Oxford Counter - Beformatiou— Onsen and 
Oelsna—A Cagliostro of the Beoond Oeniurj— 
Cheneys and the House ot Bussell—A Siding at 
a Ballway Station. 


THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMAdX and other 

Konya. Crown Sro. Hs. 6(f. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 

TUBT. Oah nab Bditlon. Crown Bro. 6s. Popular Edition. Crown Svo. 3i.6d. Praaantation 
Edition. With 6 PhotograTore Plates and 16 other Illustrations. 1 arge crown Sto. 6* not. 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Crown Svo. 8ii. Bd, 

THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON. 

Orown 8to. 3s. eu. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. Orown Svo. 8$. 6f2. 


CAESAR ; a Sketch. Crown Svo. 8d. Sd. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 1795 to 1886. 

g voli. orown 8vo. 7a IBM to 1881. S vola. orown Svo 7s. 

OCEANA; or, England and her Colonieg. With 9 ninstrations. 

Crown Svo, Bs. 6<f. 

THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES; or, the Bow 

of UlyMee. With 8 lUnatmtlona drown Svo. 8s boarda; U. Od. olotb 

THE TWO CHIEFS OF DUNBOY; or, an Irish Bomance 

of the I<aat Oant^. Crown Svo. Sa 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JAMES 

Airanoinr Fboudh. Edited hy P 8. Axium, M^A. Orown Svo. Ss. 6d. 
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HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 

AND 

PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. 

Vol. I. 1649-61. With 14 Maps, 8to. 21«. Yol. II. 1651-64. With 7 Maps. 8vo. 21«. 
Vol. III. 1654.1666. With 6 Maps, 8to. 21«. 

DAILY NEWS.—' For sdudirahip, jndicial Impartiality, and a detaUad treatment that la at 
onoe axhanatiTe and r^nlatod by a aanw of the relattre importanoe of thtnga, tbla most be 
prononnoed one of tha most enonenifnl prodnotionB ct the modem nletotieal BobooA* 

DAILY CiFitOifffUN.—* Mr. Gardiner is OM of the meat patient. Impartial, fflllgent hlebBrloal 
Inreattgatom whom Ttogland has ewprodnoed, and the wonderful manner in which ha works his 
way into his dUBenlt sabjeet, panatmlug emy labyrinth and by*patb, is beyond all imilsa.* 

ITJURftr-'HaiMI by aO the maturity and sobriety of Jndgmant, and by aQ the patient and 
exhanstiTe reoeaioh whi<m hlstorioal stndents turn long leamt to assoeiate wltii Sir. Oaidlner’s 
work.,.. TheTolnmetraoeo and reoorda with mastery analysis the gradual tnnafOrmation of 


rSliglonB Ideals, but bent before all things on oonsolidattng tha power of Ifaigland as tha ralstresi of 
oommeroeandoftheseas.' , 

HISTORY OP ENGLANDj from the Accession of James 1. to 

the Oatbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. Cr. 8vo. 6«. net each. 

HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642 - 1649 . 

4 vols. Crown 8vo. 6<. net each, ! 

CROMWELL’S PLACE IN HISTORY. Crown 8 vo. 85 . 
OLIVER CROMWELL. With Frontispiece. Crown8vo.5d.net. 

*•* The Text of this Book is taken from the Volume on CromweU in Messrs. 
GoupU's Illustrated Historical Series, 

WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS: a Reply to Father | 

Gerard. With 8 Illustrations and Tlans. Crown 8vo. 5s. j 

THE STUDENTS HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 

THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
With 378 lUastrations. Crown 8vo. 12«. 

To be had also in Three Volumes, price 4*. each, 

A SCHOOL ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY: a Com¬ 
panion AUas to Gardiner’s ‘ Student’s History of England.’ Edited by 
SAitVBi, Bawson Gabdinbb, M.A. LL.D. With 66 Maps and 22 Flans 
of Battles, Ac. Fcp. 4to. 6*. 

OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTORY, b.o. 66-a.d. 1901. 

With 67 Woodcuts and 17 Maps. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE FIRST TWO STUARTS AND THE PURITAN 

BEVOLUTION, 1603-1660. With 4 Maps. Fcp. Svo. 2<. 6d, 

[Epochs of Modem History. 

THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 16x8164a With a Map. 

Fop. 8ro. 2s. 6d. of Modem History. 
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*,* T/ia Sdition w reitrietei to 600 ooptea, each one hei/ng numbered. 

Royal 4to. oloth, gilt top. £6. Ss. net. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 

BRITISH 

SURFACE-FEEDING DUCKS. 

By JOHN GUILLE MILLAIS, FXS. &c. 

Antbor of' The Wildfowler in Scotland,’ ’ A Breath from the Veldt,’ Ac. 

With 6 Photogravures and 66 Plates (41 in Colours) from Drawings 
by the Author, ARCHIBALD THORBURN, and 
from Photographs. 

NATURE .—‘ Destined to take a well-earned place, for some years to come as 
the standard work on our surface-feeding ducks.’ 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—' The book is a real delight, and one need 
not neoeeaarUy be an ornithologist to enjoy the treat its pages afford us.’ 

THE TIMES.—"Wme the keynote of this splendid monograph is the 
changes of plumage in surface-feeding ducks, many interesting general observa¬ 
tions are scattered through it.’ 

FIELD .—‘ The book is a most instructive one, and supplies many valuable 
details connected with the change of plumage in wildfowl which have not 
hitherto been brought to the notice of naturalists.’ 

COUNTY GENTLEMAN,—' Needless to say, Mr, Millais’ learning in the 
matter of plumage would have been impossible to impart but for excellent 
illustrations. But this requirement has been admirably fulfilled in the plates by 
himself and Mr. A. Thorbum, the lithographs by W. Greve, and the colour-blocks 
of Messrs. Andr6 and Sleigh.’ 

SCOTSMAN.—'Ttia superbly illustrated work may be regarded as at once 
supplementaiy to the author's previous book, ” The Wildfowler in Scotland," and 
as the first instalment of the fruits of Mr. Millais’ close study for twenty years 
of the periodical changes of plumage of our British wildfowl, and more par¬ 
ticularly of our ducks. Sportsmen and naturalists alike will find much to 
interest them in the new volume.’ 

STANDARD.—'Mt. MilWis’costly and beautifully illustrated volume is a 
remarkable testimony to the growing passion for ornithology during the last 
quarter of a century. All the illustrations are excellent, and that the whole is 
the work of an enthusiast may be gathered from the fact that it is all devoted 
to one tribe of the feathered creation and to one variety of that; not to ducks 
alone, but to surface-feeding ducks only.’ 
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. Chap. 12. The Adventure of the Canadian Heiieae. 
DOWNS.—11. By W. H. HUDBOK. 

A<WOOING GO. By Auoa Oomtiib Cabb. 

By Habold Haofablakb. 
ANIMALS IN UNFAMILIAR CIRCUMSTANCES. 

By the Rev. JOHN IfiABNLl.. 

By Mrs. MtTBBAY HxokbON. 

12 to 15. 

By H. C. Bailbv, Author of ‘ My Lady of Qraog^.’ 
SHIP. By ANDBBur Lano. 


SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

' “ Longman's Magazine " ts most Jiajfipy in its serials' 

HANTS TELEGRAPH. 

‘ *' Longman's " ts a magazine of the old style for sober minded readers. May 
it long flotmsh 

NORTHERN WHIG (Beltast). 

' *' At the Sign of the Ship ’’ is as hnllumt and entertaining as Mr. Lang's 
work always is.' 

BANFFSHIRE JOURNAL. 

' The fiction is good, as it always is in ** Longman's," and Mr. Lang has, as 
usual, some interesting literary chat—"At the Sign of the Shsp." ’ 

MIDLAND COUNTIES HERALD. 

* Lighter and livelier than most of the magazines, yet with enough of solid 
matter to lend stability, '* Longman's " is invariably entertaining.’ 

HALIFAX GUARDIAN. 

’In "Longman's ’’ a surprising variety of contents is always crammed into 
a handy compass. As a six pennyworth of good reading this magazine is 
unexcelled.' 

HANTS ADVERTISER. 

‘ “ Longman's Magazine ” very easily maintains Us position in the first rank 
of the best and most interesting of the monthlies. The contente are of a varied 
and attractive description, and, as usual, the best of this ckm of hterature.’ 

LIVERPOOL COURIER. 

' This magazine runs on its well-known Vines, and if one does not read anything 
»n the sensational style of modem popular writing, there is always to be found good, 
solid, attractive matter, the pei used of which gives genuine pleasure and ungueMfied 
eatiefaction,’ _ 
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DEDICATION.—This book ti dedicated, with sincere respect, to the oldest and 
best friends of true temperance, the clergy, who by precept and example uphold the 
moral law, whereby alone we may become masters qf ourselves and be temperate in 
all things. 
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PILOT. 

‘ Far and away the best book on the 
subject that we have seen.' 

SCOTSMAN. 

‘ The work deserves the attention of all 
interested in the question it discusses so 
fully and so ably.’ 

MORNING ADVERTISER. 

‘ This is an extremely able and interest¬ 
ing book. The book is sound and whole¬ 
some, and we are very far from wishing to 
seem to dispraise it. The more widely it 
is read the better.’ 


GUARDIAN. 

‘ No saner book than this has ever been 
' written on the drink question.’ 

CHRISTIAN WORLD. 

' ‘ This is one of the most interesting and 

valuable books on the problem of intem- 
. perance which has appeared in recent 
' ^ears. . . . The chief value of the book 
. IS the thoroughly independent, honest, 
unbiassed mind—the mind of a tucoined 
and careful observer and thinker—which 
! the writer brings to Itis subject.’ 

' BREWERS’ JOURNAL. 


TIMES. 

‘ We would recommend all serious and 
candid students of this painful subject 
to give an attentive and patient hearing 
to what Dr. Bhodwell has to say about it. 
. . . We may commend Dr. BliodwoU’s 
book specially for its firm grasp and lucid 
presentation of a spuud and national 
method. It will not convince everyone; 
but, at least, it will command the respect 
of ul who appreciate clear thinking and 
robust common sense.’ 


j ' The book on the whole is u most 
valuable one, aud even where its con- 
i elusions cannot be unreservedly accepted, 
[ it never fails to tlirow a flood of new light 
' upon the topic under diseussion. It is 
. written, moreover, with a literary skill, a 
I brightness aud a vivacity which make it 
: irresistibly attractive. In all the literature 
! which has nown up round a subject so 
I complicatetl and so vital as that of tem¬ 
perance, we know of no book wliich will 
more thorqimhly repay attentive reading 
than this of Dr. Shspdwell’s.’ 
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WOBLD. —‘The book, in short, is a 
veritable oncycloptedia of aatdtnobilism.’ 

MECHANICAL ENOTNEEB.—‘To 
all who indulge in the fascinating pastime 
of motoring we cordially commend this 
volume.’ 

SPECTATOB. —‘It only remains to 
add that the “ Badminton ” volume con¬ 
tains lucid and practical accounts of 
everything connected with present-day 
automobiUsm by the most eminent English 
authorities. No book so instructive to the 
novice or so interesting to the expert auto- 
mobilist has yet been written in English.’ 

A UTOMOTOS JOUBNAL. — ‘ No 
work which has yet appeared is more cal¬ 
culated to foster and promote the growing 
popularity of the sport than the volume 
before ns. It gives the amateur, who is 
as yet unacquainted with the mysteries of 
the various types of motors employed for 
self-propelled vehicles, just the kind of 
information he requires.' 


GLASGOW HEBALD.—‘The best 
book yet published in this country for the 
purposes of the average man who wishes 
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men who know all about motor cars for 
those who know nothing. Wo congratulate 
Mr. Alfred Harmswnrtli ujran a most 
attractive volume, and Longmans, Green 
& Co. upon the continued popularity of 
the “ Badminton." ’ 
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12a net, (A Cloth Box for uw when Motoring, 
price 2i. net.) 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. 

Dbnt, the Riebt Hon. J. Brtcr, Sir W. U. 
CONWAT, D. W. PBnNHFIXLD, Ao. 104 lUuf- 
tratioua. Crown Svo. doth, 6a net; half- 
bonnd, 9i. net. 

POETRY (THE) OF SPORT. 

Selected by Hrdlny Prbk. 106 IIlustratloiiB 
Crown 8 VO. cloth, Or. net; halt-bonud, 9a net. 

RACING AND STEEPLE- 

CHASING. By the Eabl of Suffolk 
AND BEIUCBRIRB, W. O. ORATNN, ARTHDR 
Covkntrt, Ac. 58 Hluatratlona. Crown 
Svo. cloth, A. net; halt-bound, 9a net. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Robert 

Wbir, j. MuitAV Biu>w\, T. F. Dalr, Ao. 
03 UliiatmtiOQi. Crown 8vu. cloth, A. net; 
half-bouiTd, 9a net. 

ROWING. By R. P. P. Rowe, C. M. 

PiTH-tN, F. W. Squius, Ao. 76 IIInatMtionA 
Crown Kvo. doth, 6s. net; half-bound, 9s. 
net. 

SEA FISHING. By John Biokeb- 

niKu, W. SsKioH, Sir H. W. Gore Booth, 
Bart., and A. C. IIarmbwobth. 197 lUna- 
tratlons. Crown hvo. tttnth, 6s. net; half- 
tMUud, 9s. net. 

SHOOTING. By Lobd Walbixg- 

HAM, Sir Rali’h Favnk-Oallwkt, Bart,, 
A. J. STUABT-WOBTUtV, Ao. 

Yol. 1. FIELD and COVERT. 108 
Illaatrationa. Crown Bvo. olotb, Cs. net; 
halt-bound, 9s. not. 

You II. MOOR and MARSH. 65 Illna- 
trations. Crown Svo. doth, 6s, net; half- 
bound, 8s. net. 

SKATING, CURLING, TOBOG¬ 
GANING, &c. ByJ.M.UBATRCOTK,O.G. 
Tehruit, T. 5Ia.\wbll Witbau, Ao. 384 
llliietratioua. Crown Svo. doth, 6s. net; 
half-bound, 9s. net. 

SWIMMING. By Archibald 

StNOi.AiR and W 1 LI.IAM Hnkrt. 134 Illne- 
tratloiiii. Crown Hvo. olotb, 6s. net; half- 
bound, 9 a not. 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, 
RACKETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. 
OUll C. 0. HbATHCXITX, E. O. PLVtnELL- 
BouvERtn, Ao. 79 lUuatrationa. Crown Bvo. 
doth, Cs. net; half-bound, 9 j. not, 

YACHTING. By Lord Bbasbey, 

the Earl OF Onblow, Sir Edward Bulutan, 
Bart., Ao. 

You I. CRUISING, CONSTRUC. 
TION, RACING RULES. Ac. 114 
Illnstratione. Orowu 8va doth, 6s. net; 
balf-l'4>aud, 9s. net. 

You II. YACHTING IN AMERICA 
AND THE COLONIES. RACING. 
Ac. 195 Illustrations. Orowu 8m doth, 
6s. net; half-bound, 9s, net. 


LONGMANS, GBEEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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8vo. 12s. a«t. 


THE VARIETIES OF 

RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE: 


A Study in Human Nature. 

BEING THE GIFFORD LECTURES ON NATURAL RELIGION 
DELIVERED AT EDINBURGH IN 1901-1902. 

By WILLIAM JAMES, LL.D. &c. 

Author of ‘ Thr Will to Brlirve,' Ae., 

Proftuor nnoiophf at Baroarit Uniwrtitf. 

Religion and Neurology—Cibcuhscbiption op the Topic—The Reality or the 
Unseen—The Religion of Healthy-Mindednebb—The Sick Soul—The 
Divided Self and the Process op its Unification—Conversion—Saintlinesb— 
The Value op Saintlinesb—Mysticism—Philosophy—Other Characteristics 
—C oNci.usioN B—Postscript—In dkx. 


CONTEMPOBAB7 BE VIEW.—‘A | 
brilliant and fascinating diBCUBsion of the { 
psychology of religious feefings. In a 
I short notice it is impossible to do anything 
i like justice to it. . . . For every class of 
I thinMng iiersons we recommend this book 
j as one of enthralling interest.’ 

I ABEBDEEN FBEE PBE8S.— 
i '. . . . Such in very brief is the gist of 
this remarkable book. Brilliant as a > 
literary performance, appealing equally to i 
the plain man and the si^cialist, and full ] 
of fascination as a study in human nature 1 
and matters related to the nature and i 
sphere of religions.’ { 

SCOTSMAN. — ‘That the author's I 
I delineations and analyses in this whole , 

I portion of his a'ork should be eminently ! 

I brilliant and quick is only what was to be ! 

. looked for, and he is to be congratulated on j 
, having achieved a Gifford lecture which I 
^ can be understandisl of Uie common 
people, and may be read by anybody.’ 

BA IL FiSrETVN.—'Thisieundonbtedly 
one of tlie ablest, and ns treating a subject 
of profound interest to vast numbers of 
people besides specialislB it is likely to 
prove one of the most valuable, of the 
, Gifford Lectures. The book is not only 
' interesting, it must be fascinating to all | 

' who have the least curiosity to understand ! 

I or investigate those momentous spiritual 
I phenomena of conversion and mysticism 
or the inner spiritual life in its more 
I striking forms. It is supremely important, 
i and will be sura to provoke discussion and 
! controversy. The hook may not bo an 
! epoch-making work, but we shall be much i 
surprised if a great deal be not heard about ' 
it in the future,’ i 


BBITISH WEEKLY.—* Professor 
James's Gifford Lectures are undoubtedly 
brilliant and interesting. They make a 
book which admirably reflects the person¬ 
ality of tlie distinguished author.’ 

EXAMINEE.—'A \olume which de¬ 
serves the careful study of all who care 
for religion. Professor James has already 
enriched us witli masterly Ix>okB, but his 
latest volume will add greatly to his repu¬ 
tation.' 

DAILY CHBONICLE.— *WiMt is 
most truly valuable in the volume is the 
mass of data brought forward and set 
out with a certain concreteness and bright¬ 
ness of style that will cheerfully surprise 
those who are used to the weary verbosity 
affected by so many writers on philosoplii- 
col subjects. The general reader, as well 
as the more serious student, will enjoy this 
volume, and, indeed, it may be heartily 
conuncuded to both oIurbcb.’ 

CHRISTIAN WORLD. — ‘ If a 
preacher, or any man whose function it 
IB to study and appeal to humanity on 
its religions side, wore to ask us which of 
tliis season’s books it is most essential for 
him to possess, we should, without hesita¬ 
tion, point to this volume. . . . This is not 
merely a clever and interesting work, it is 
a contribution of the highest valne to a 
subject always pertinent, but never more 
BO than at the present time. ... So 
stimulating and oatiiolic a study of human 
nature must have, as one of its chief fruits, 
the effect of helping to strip theology of 
what is gratuitous and unconvincing, and 
bringing it into closer accord with tiie facts 
of esperience.' 


LONGMANS, GBEEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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NEW THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


THE AGE OF THE FATHERS: being Chapters in the 

BMoiy of tiu (nmnA dmiag the Foarfb wad Fifth Oenturlee. By the Iste 'Wtaajjt BiuaBT, 
DJD. Bagini Frofeewr at BcolMtorttoal History in the XJnlTereity of Oxford, end Ouum of 
Christ Ohnioh. Sxols. 8vo.t8r.net. [^'«tr{y reody. 

PRIESTLY BLEMISHES; or, Some Secret Hindrances to the 

Baaliwtlon of Priestly Ideals. A Boqnel. Betng a Second Course of Fractioal Leotnraa 
delivered in St. Paul's Cathedral to ‘ Onr Society' and other energy in Lent 1903. By the Bev. 
W. 0. B. N>WBOi.T, H.A. Canon and Chanoellor ai Bt. Panl'a OatbedraL Crown 8va 3i. Sd. 

ENGLAND AND THE HOLY SEE : an Essay towards 

Be>nnlon. By Spbkoxb Jonkb, HA, Boctor of Bateford with Iforeton-ln-Marsh. With an 
Introduction by the Bight Hon. Viscount Hauvax. Second and Obeayer Edition. Crown 
8vo. S«. 6d. net. 

PREPARATIO; or, Notes of Preparation for Holy Couimnnion 

founded on the Collect, EplHtle, and Qotpel for every Sunday in the Year. With Prefai e by 
* the Her. OEonax OoNt.nicvi:, B 8 J.E. Crown flvo. 6,. net. 

ENGLAND AND THE CHURCH : Her Calling and its 

Pnlflhnent Considered in Belation to the Increase and Effloieney of her Ministry. By HEiiuitHT 
KXU.T, Director of the Society of the Sacred Htaslon, Mildenhall, Suffolk, Author of ‘ A 
History of the Obnroh of Christ.’ Crown 8vo. it . net. [ Veai fy ? radw. 

* ANIMA CHRISTI' : Devotional Addresses. By the Bev. Jebsb 

Bbxtt, IkTh. Ohayleln of All Sunte Hospital, Eastboome. Pep. 6vo Ir. net. 

Ube ^storb Xibrarp ot practical Ubeofoap* 

Edited by the Bov, W. 0. E. NEWBOLT, MA. Canon and Cbam-ellor of St. Paul’s; 
and the Bev. DABWELL STONE, M.A. Principal of the Missionary Collogo, Dorchester. 

PRAYER. By the Bev. Abthub John Wobllbdoe, M.A. Canon 

and Chanoellor of Truro. Crown 8va bt. 

SUNDAY. By the Rev. W. B. Tbb- 

VUTAX. M.A. Vioar of St. Matthew’s, West¬ 


minster, Crown 8vo.tf. fIntAepreti, 


THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION. 

By the Bev. Lduhtdn Pou.Kir, MA, Fellow 
ot Bt John Bsptlat's College, Oxford. Crown 
8 vo. bt. l/a thf prttt. 


Other Volmnet are in, preparation,. 


Panbboofts for tbc Clcras. 

Edited by the Bev. ABTHUB W. BOBINSON, B.D. Vioar of Allhallows Balking by the Tower. 


THE PERSONAL LIFE OF 

TUB CLBBQT. By the Bev. Arthdr W. 
Bobikron, B.D, Vioar ot Allhailowa Barking 
by the Tower. Crown 8ro. Si. 6d. net. 

THE MINISTRY OF CONVER. 

SION. By the Bev. Abtbur Jaicxb Masok, 
DJ). Lady Maiganfs Beader in Divinity in 
the University of Oambridge, and Canon of 
Canterbury. 3i. 6<f. net. 

PATRISTIC STUDY. By the Bev. 

R B. SWRTE, D.D, Begins Professor ot 
DlvliUty In the University ot Oambridge. 
Crown 8vo. Si. Sd. net. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. By the 

Bight Bev.H H. MoNTSOitiRT, D D. formerly 
llHhop of Tasma la, Secretary of the 8ocl> ty 
for the Propagation of tlie Uoipel In Foreign 
Parts. Crown Svo. 2i. Grf. net. 

THE STUDY OF THE 

GObPELB. By i. Armitaor BoBn(BON,D.D. 
Canon of WMmlneter and Chaplain-ln- 
Ordlnaty to the King. Crown 8va Si. til. net. 

A CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC. 

By the Very Bev. WiuroRO L. Bouiiis, D.D. 
Dean ot Albany, Author of 'An Essay towards 
Futfa.’ Crown Ivo. St, Od. net 


Other VoiumeM are in preparation. 


LONGMANS, GBEEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 

I— ■ - . . . ■ — lA t V 

Recently Pnbliahed. Wltb 163 IBagnune. Byo. aii. net 

A' PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 

GARDEN PLANTS. 

With Pail and Practical Instroctions as to Coltore aod 

Propagation. 

By JOHN WEATHERS, F.R.H.S., 

Into AMlitont.fleoretoiy to the Bofal Hoittoultanl Sodety, tomedy of the 
Boyal Oaxdens, Kew, Ae 

OARBJUfMSS' CBBOSICLB.—' ICr. Weethen* book la ezodlent end tnutworthy.’ 

OARDEStSO WORLD —‘ An tsunenw amonnt of tnfonaatlon on one mbjeot or another h« 
been gathered mthtn the boarda.* 

OAEDBlf —'TtytTj pAge (and they number 1,169) la full of the moat modem and aeonrato 
Infonnation of Jnat the kind that la moat helpful ’ 

OASDSNEBS MAGAZINE It ooenpiaa by reason of Ita eomprehenslTeneaa, eonrenienoe of 
arrangement, and the (ulneaa and aoonraey of mformation, a nniqne position, and appeala very 
strongly to the ever Inareaaing number dl amateura, while in every ymy smted to the reqummento 
of the general body of praotioal gardeners' 


WORKS BY HISS GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 

TENTH THOUSAND, Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

With 71 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 

WOOD AND GARDEN. 

Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical# of a 
‘Working Amateur* 

BPSCfATOB —* No owner of a garden Ahonld be without it ... It is imposalbla to teed Kiai 
I Jel^^ book withont having one's gardening toates both enlarged and reflnad.... A deiig h t *n| 

GUABDIANj—'OA all the books on gardening which have appeared in anoh atrandanoe dnring 
I the last few years, this is at onoa one of the pretUest, moat intonating, and most praotioal * 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 

With 51 Ulustrations from Photographs by the Author* 

HOME AND GARDEN. 

Notes and Thoughts# Practical and Critical# of a 
Worker in Both. 

DAILY CNaON/OCa—'AnotharBnrxey lMOk,ahowiag tha daUghtfnl peaaMUtlaa of Ills In tha 
meat baantUnl of the horns ooontlea.’ 

SMTAjraa.—*Tbs stole ot the book la moat attraotive. The anfhorem anitoa shrewd oommonF 
aanae with keen ohmrvi^n of dataU,mnoh praotioal knowledge, and qqitaelatlon ot thahaaiitlfnl 
and lonMatto.' ________________ 

LONGMANS, GBEEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Law Union & Crown 



FOUNDED 1825. 


Cbfer Offices-laa ohjlncbry lanb, londob. v.o. 

OB’B’ICBJS. 

LONDON I - - 

I West End ... 

BIRMINGHAM . 

BRISTOL. 

CARDIFF . 

DUBLIN . 

i GLASGOW. 

, LEEDS . 

LIVERPOOL . 

MANCHESTER . 

NEWCASTLE-ON.TYNE 

NOTTINGHAM . 

FtMAMGtAL POStTiON. 

j The Total Funds in hand exceed ..« i&4y7^f000 

' The Subscribed Capital is ... 1|600|000 

The P^d-up Capital is ... 373(360 

The Annual Income Exceeds ... 730y000 

UFE DEPARTMENT, 

The MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM, the EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE 
PROFITS, and the PECULIARLY LIBERAL CONDITIONS of the Law Union 
and Crown Life Policies are not to be found in combination elsewhere. 

FtRE DEPARTMENT, 

The Capital, Reserve Fund, and Liabilities of this Department are kept 
absolutely apart and distinct from the Life Funds and Capital. 

The Premiums are moderate, and range from 1s« 6Cli per cent, upwards 
according to the rmture of the Property to bo insured. 

Loesos ate settled with promptitude and liberality. 

AOOtDENT AND EMPLOYERS^ UABiUTY 
DEPARTMENT, 

Business is done in both these Branches on Liberal and Attractive Terms. 

LIFE ASSURERS ARE ENTITLED TO A SPECIAL DISCOUNT on 
Aooldent Policies. 

PraipaetiMe oatf all l a fenwatien wNl be firnle b ee ea apelloaitioii to 

A. MACKAY, 

ISO Obaxobby Lakb, W.C. QvMral Mtmagw, 


33 Clement’s Lane, E.C. 

35 Regent Street, S.W. 

Union Chambers, Temple Row. 

Clare Street. 

Crown Chambers, 18 Quay Street, High Street. 
46 & 47 Dame Street. 

S3 West Regent Street 
2 East Parade. 

C 7 Exchange Buildinga 
5, 7, ft 9 PaU Mall. 

21 Collingwood Street 
Prudential Buildings, Queen Street 
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Wit (Suartiian* 

Ths Odabdias, which ii now pnblidied at Sd, li « WMkly Jonroal of FoUtioii Utentnn, and 
the nne Arts, and also of Eocleslastioal, Home, Foreign, and Oolonial News. Its Proprietors an 
OhnrdimeB, and they endeavont to treat all qaestians from that point of view. Special reports are 
given of ConTooatlon the Ohnroh Congress, a d all important matters oonneoted with the Chnrcb 
and Bduoation, and a large amount of space is given in each issne to Beviewe. 

Thb Ouahdian is issued every WnDmesoAT at 1 pji , price Zd, by post 8i<t, and is supplied 
regularly, post free, direct from the offlcc, to Sabsorlbers pafinif tn «dvanet cnly, at—per Quarter 
(13 numbers), 8 j 9d.; per Half-year (M nnmbersX 7s< Zd .; per Tear (S3 nnmben). Its. Snb- 
scribers abroad—17s perannam. 

Advcrlisoments must reach the Offlee bofoTO 6 p.m. OP Monday, and In any nrgent case of 
a short advertisement not latOP than 11 a.m. on Tuesday, and payment made at the time, 
on the following Scale — 


Threo Lines and under 
Every Additional Line 


Four ShUliass. 
Nlnepenee. 


Oa an avoago fonr words may he reckoned for the first line, and eight words for eaOh line 
afterwards; bnt Advertisements are charged according to space oooupied 

Domestic Advertisements—viz.. Women’s Work, Gkrvernesses, and Servanta-3s. 
fur Twenty-seven Words and under, and 6 d. for every additional Eight Wor^ and under 

An Uttert rfipfettng Adi'rlliementi and &ubienptinni shetUd he addretud ‘The Publisher 
Guardian oillee, 5 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. Honey and Postal Orders, on the 
Post Office, 3S0 Strand, should be made pa} able to JAMis Bailkt , Orders and Obeques to bs crossed 
‘ London and County Bank ’ 

6 Bnrldgh Street, Strand, London, W 0. TeUgramt—' Guardian, London.* 


EVERY FRIDAY. 


ONE PENNY. 


The Church Times. 


By far the most popular Organ of Opinion in the 
Church of England, having the Largest Circulation of any 
similar Newspaper. 

TO PUBLISHERS.—The Church Times is one of the 
Best Advertising Mediums for Publishers’ Announcements. 
There are very few homes of the Clergy where it is not 
taken in regularly. 


For TERMS &c. apply to the 
Publishing Office —32 Little Queen Street, London, W.C. 
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CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, W.C. 

ium 

CONVAUSCENT HOME, UMPSHELD, SURREY. 

PItesIDBNT. I TKBASURER. 

H.B H. PBOtcws Louisi, Dvchub or Aboux. I OKmai J. DBcnatoirOi Baq. 

BANKERS. 

UetHn. DBmaiOKO, 4B Okaring Oroaa; Manta. Ootrm., 89 Strand; Meain. Hoabi^ 87 Fleet Street ; 
Mabtui'b Bank, Ltd., 68 Lomberd Street. 

SECRETARY. 

Abtrdb & Bbadb, Baq. 

Tiia CktYBBUOBBeaioestlf solicit assistance for this Hospital and Convalescent 
Home, which treats annually an average of over 25,000 SICK AMD INJURED 
PATIENTS. 

The Hospital and Convaleseent Homes are dependent upon 
Voluntary Contributions to the amount of £15,000 per annum. 

Annual Subscriptions and Donations both for the Hospital and the 
Convalescent Home will be most thankfully received by either of the above-named 
Bankers; or by the Secretary at the Hospital 


FORM OF BEQUEST. • 

“ I give and bequeath to the Treasurer or Treasurers, for the time being, of 
Chabino Cbobs Hospital, London, for tho nse of that Charity, the sum of 
(or all my lands and homes known as ), firee of Legacy 

duty, to be paid as soon after my decease as may be possible.” 


THE 


FINE ART i 6ENERAI, IHSUMHCe Co. Ltd 


I 


CAPITAL - ■ - £500,000. 


J. M. UAODOhALD, Baq. 
Thx Babl db Oiinr. 

Taa Hon. Olaudb CF. Hat, M.P. 
Tin Hon. J. Soott Hontaou, U.F. 
Blr Jambs D. Linton, B 1. 

B. F. U. Hatch, Biq., M.F. 


DIRECTORS: 

(MeauA Matheson & Oo), Clmrman. 

a B. Hxatb, Baq. («/ Uofd^i). 
J 0. Hobslkt, Bsq., B.A. 

T. Huhpbbt Ward, Baq. 

A. Stdabt Wobtut, B^. 


THE LEADING NON-TARIFF 

FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Ourgimry or Burglary aiiff FIra OornMnadm 

Personal Accident. Employers’ Liability. 


CLAIMS UBEBALLY SETTLED. 

MEAD OFFICES: 80, OANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ADVERTISER. 

JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Ltd. 

paper D 9 aker$ and Ulbolesak Siatlonerst 

65 OLD BAILEY,'lONDON, E.C.; limR THAMES 8TBEET, E,C« 

AND PADDINGTON, W. 

Milh: OROXLIlf, APSllv, NASS. Mi HONE PARK, HESTF(^NOW|JRE. { 

9clei>bonct 1841 A 1348 MOLdORN TttfeflWpbl LONDOlif,' 

r ^ * 

PRINTINQS AND WRITINOS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ' 

Tbo iMgest London and Mill Stocks of CO VTLD ART PAPERS m fchroo weU- 
known rebablo qoalitioB LIGHT HANDLING, HIGH BULKING BOOK PAPERS, 

■ FEATHERWEIGHT’ and ‘CL\&SIC’ qualities m Stock m Standard Sizes and 
Weights ‘ ASOKA,’ the most absoibent Blotting Paper on the Market The largest 
range of Browns, Wrappings, and Typewriting Papers 

I WRITE FOR SAMPLER. 

THE LARREST 8T00R8 IH THE IIRITED KIROOOM. 

THE CHURCH QUMTERLY REVIEW i 

No. 109. OCTOBER 1902. Vol. LY. 

consT'Z’Eisr'rs. 

I RELIGION IN OXFORD 

II LAMARCK, DARWIN, AND WEISMANN 

III. THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF ITALY 

IV. THE HOLT BUOHiRIST AS HiaTOWCAL Isquiby Part V 

V MISSIONS TO HINDUS II Thb Pboblfms (ooatmued). 

VI TUB THIRD ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS 
VII CRITICISM, RATIONAL AND IRRATIONAL 
VUL EDUCATION AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 

SHORT NOTICES. 

Prief Ef. Anaumt SubBcrtpHoag (£I) neelved by the PubUMbera. 

London’ BPOTTISWOODE A CO. Ltd, 6 New-sti«et Sqnazo, B.a 
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MSOALS AND HIOHBST AWARDS AT AU. GRBAT BXKlBniONIi 

Photographic Outfits 

FOR EV&RY DEPARTMENT OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The moft pepaht 
coatenient 

HAND AND 
STAND.. 

Cameras. 


All CaoMtiM aft ftttad 

uraatat 

UNRIVALLED 
ROSS. ZEISS Of 
GOERZ... 

Lenses. 


BVERY RSQVISITB 
FOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Price List. Free. 




GIVING THB 

HOST PBRFBCT 

RBSULTS. 


Ross Ltd., 


BMaUlabcd 1830. 


111 NEW BOND STREET. LONDON. W. 
81 COCKSPDR STREET, 

CHARING CROSS, S.W. 

Workei Clapfaem Common, 8. 


DINNEFORD’S 

MAGNESIA, 


A pore SolaUoB. 

For Acidity o( the BUnnaeb. 
For Heartbnm and Haadaoha. 
For Gont and Indigaetion. 
Bafeet Aperient for doUeato 
Oonatltatloiu, IiadlaB,Ohildm, 
and Infanta. 


ST. JAMES ES SQUARE. S.W. 

Afron-EIB ICAIESTT THB KINO. PreMent-Bm. I.BSLIN STEPHEN, K.aB. 

The Braar Hon. A. J. BAIiFOUB, H.P.; 

TBB BisHT Hon. W. B. H. I,B0K7, U P, D.CU..; HBBBBBT SPENOBB, Bw). 
fViwhe*—B ioht Hon. Lord AVBBUBY, F.B.B.; Biubt Hon. BABL OF B08EBSBT, KXl.; 
Biqht Hon. Bib iL OBANT DUFF, 0.0.8.!. 

OhmariMi,.— Bar. Oanon ArNOEB. Dr. J. H. Bujioeb. Proftaeor Lbwis Oamviu, AvanK 


BV U* AliBHHTp JBLeVoaUI,» RPir Uo jnu J^AHASUXeJU.Ae» Jk.Wo A.vre| DAVAmX AAU, Aimil , FT e De AJSMUa| J»naf*f 

ttDNBT 3. Xaw, Beq., FEaNE T. ICaezuls, Jbq, O.B., Sir F. Poijuook, Bart, Bar. J. Bioo, D.D., 
B. ASTBOm Strono. Biq., H. B. Teddbb, Beq., Ber. H. Waoa D.D., Sir Bfbnoee Waifoui, 
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bound in Vallum, £4. 4«.) j 

Montaigne’s Essays and Letters 

AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 

Kdtted bj W. 0. HAZUTT. Formed from a collation of Foreign QuotaUone, with a fresh Engllata 
tendering and a oarerul revision of the text throughout. Portraits and other Illnstratlons. Tee 
nooount of the Basayist has been amplided, and Instead of the Sixteen Letters given In 1877 
there are now Thirty-five. 

pRoaPEcrm on application. 


London: BEEVES & TUBNER, 88 Charing Cross Bond, W.C. 


The New Popular Encyclopaedia, 

In 14 vols. Roxburgbe. £6. 16s. 
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Alexandre Dumas 

His Life and Works 

By ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated with Portraits. I2s. 6d. net. 


MR. WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK IN THE 
“DAILY MAIL”: 

“ The best book that has been published in English 
about the great Dumas.” 

THE ATHEN^UM : 

“ His well-written and authoritative book should be 
welcome to all English readers.” 

MR. FRANCIS GRIBBLE IN “THE BOOKMAN”; 

“ It is what no life of Dumas in any language has hither¬ 
to been—an organic whole, a moving picture drawn to 
illustrate a critical appreciation. Mr. Davidson has written 
a very good book indeed ; and everybody interested in 
Dumas has reason to be, and will be, grateful to him.” 

THE OUTLOOK: 

“ Mr. Davidson’s ‘ Life,’ is quite admirable. We have 
in it a picture as convincing as truth and humour and 
literature can make it.” 

THE ACADEMY: 

“ Excellently written with taste, selection, discrimination, 
and narrative interest.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE: 

“ We commend it to all who desire to possess an accu¬ 
rate account of the life and labours of the elder Dumas.” 
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Outer Isles 

<p « 

By MISS A. GOODRICH FREER, 

Illustrated by ALLEN BARRAUD. Demy 8vo. izf. ^d. net. 

THE TIMES ; “ For picturesque descriptions of the 
sombre scenery, for information as to the manners and cus¬ 
toms of the aborigines, and their miserable habitations, their 
strange superstitions and their strong religious feelings, we 
should desire no better guide.” 

THE ACADEMY : “ The impression of mingled sad¬ 
ness and beauty left by this book is, in the main, a true 
impression. The author writes from an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the people, the volume is therefore a serious and 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of those Outer 
Isles which once seen or even read of haunt the imagination 
with something of the subtlety of music.” 

An Autumn Tour in 

Western Persia ** 

By LADY E. R. DURAND 

Illustrated from Photographs. Demy 8vo. yj. (>d. net. 

THE MORNING POST : “ Hill and valley, river and 
stream, houses and gardens, and the ways and appearances 
of the inhabitants are brightly described in this agreeable 
book. This happy and picturesque record of travel is 
not only good to read but is adorned with one of the best 
selections of photographs we have yet seen.” 

SPECTATOR : “ As a picture of travel in a somewhat 
difficult country it is decidedly good.” 

FIELD ; “ Pleasantly written, well illustrated, and fur¬ 
nished with a good map.” 

ATHEN.®UM : “Excellent and animated description 
of a most interesting, but little known country.” 
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Social Germany in 
Luther’s Time 

Translated by A. VANDAM, Author of “An Englishman 
in Paris,” with an introduction by HERBERT 
FISHER, M.A. 

Ex. Cr. 8vo. Illustrated. Price yj. (id. net. 

These Memoirs of the Pomeranian Notary and Burgomaster of 
Stralsund, Bartholomew Sastrow, printed twice in Germany early in 
the 19th century, and once in a very limited issue at Geneva in 
1886, are practically, unknown in England, even to students of 
German History. The only recent historian who seems to have 
used them (not excluding Mr. Armstrong) is Dr. Janssen in his 
great work on Germany at the close of the Middle Ages. Yet the 
Autobiography, thus first Englished, gives a marvellously vivid pic¬ 
ture of Germany under Charles V. and during the wars between 
the emperor and the Smalkaldic League. We see here as in a 
mirror Charles V. trying characteristically to mediate between 
Spanish and German mercenaries, the gallows going merrily all the 
time but unable to check outrages the most appalling (which it must 
be said that Sastrow relates with a singular gusto), a journey to Rome 
full of the minute detail which fascinates the reader of The Cloister 
and the Hearth^ and showing the difficulties of dodging the opposing 
forces of Luther and Pope. Subsequently in his capacity of notary, 
while matriculating in chicane and preparing to feather his nest, 
before his final settlement at Stralsund, Sastrow attends the Imperial 
Court at Augsburg, Spires, and elsewhere, and he gives a truly 
astonishing picture of the austere Charles and the mad rout of de¬ 
bauchery, drunkenness, cruelty and raping, bribery and corruption 
which surrounded him and enabled his counsellors to load mule 
trains with the spoils to which they gave the fecetious title of 
Peccata Germania ! 

An historical introduction and footnotes enable the unhistorically 
minded to follow the intricacies of the narrative without difficulty. 
The volumes is illustrated, and is accompanied by an Index. 
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Constable and his Influence on 
Landscape Painting 

By C. J. HOLMES 

Illustrated with more than 70 photogravure plates. 

Edition limited to 350 copies for sale 

Price 5s. net. 

Also 50 copies on Japanese vellum, with Portfolio. 

Price j^i5 155. net. [All sold] 

Contents : 

The Tradition of Landscape—The Predecessors of Constadslc—^The Condition of Land¬ 
scapes during Constable's Youth- -Constable’s Life—The Development of hia Art— 
Engraving after Constable's Work —His Attitude toward Painting—His Place as an 
Artist—tiis Successes on the Continent and in Great Britain—Chronological List of 
Constable’s chief Pictures and dated Sketches. 


No pains have been spared to give an accurate and impartial account of 
Constable’s life and character, but the main portion of this book has been 
devoted, first to tracing briefly the rise of naturalism in landscape up to the 
time of Constable's youth ; then to studying very carefully the influences 
under which the painter developed his own personal genius, and^o examin¬ 
ing thoroughly the true character of his achievement ; and lastly to con¬ 
sidering the variations and extensions of Constable’s practice, which have 
had so much influence, whether for good or for evil, upon the landscape 
painters of to-day, both in Britain and on the Continent. 

French Art 

Classic and Contemporary Painting 
and Sculpture. 

By W. C. BROWNELL. 

With 48 full-page Illustrations. Buckram gilt. 2Js. net. 

WESTMINSTER ; ** It is the must capable and comprehensive survey of its subject, 
ranging from Claude and Poussin to Monet and Degas, from Jean Goryon to Auguste 
Rodin, known to us, and written with most scrupulous, almost too scrupulous, catholicity 
of taste and insight." 

OBSERVER ; “A handsome volume, which will be welcomed by many lovers of art. 
It has forty-eight bcautifiillv-prnduccd page illustrations. 
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The Shroud of Christ 

By P. VIGNON, D.Sc. (Fr.) 

Illustrated with Photogravure and Collotype Plates. 

A full and exhaustive examination of the questions raised by the recent 
exposition of the Shroud of Christ at Turin, and a careful analysis of the 
remarkable photographs taken of the Shroud by M. Pia. M. Vignon 
examines the matter from all points of view—historical, photographic, 
chemical and pictorial. He puts forward scientifically the experiments 
which he has made, and the results which he has obtained, and in the end 
arrives at a conclusion which must be of absorbing interest not only to the 
world of science, and to biblical students, but to all members of the 
Christian Church throughout the world. 

Studies in the Lives of the Saints 

By EDWARD HUTTON, Author of “Frederic Uvedale*' 

F’cap.*8vo, cloth gilt, gi. bd. net. 

LITERARY WORLD : “ He has written something that people will care to read. 
To literary charm Mr. Hutton adds the mystical temperament, which, yet, never carries 
him away, for the delightful humanity of the saint makes a strong appeal to him.” 

The Origin of Knowledge of 
Right and Wrong 

By PROFESSOR BRENTANO, with an Introduction by 

CECIL HAGUE 

Demy 8vo, 5;. net. 

LAW TIMES : ** Students of philosophy and ethics will find in this Essay much 
that is new, and much that merits deep thought and serious attention.” 

The World Before Abraham 

By PROFESSOR H. G. MITCHELL 

Crown 8vo, 5J. net 

GUARDIAN : ** He has searched all the best authorities on the subject, and every 
page shows that he has done careful and independent work.” 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS 

LONDON CITY CHURCHES. By A. E. Daniell. 
Illustrated by Leonard Martin. Price 31. bd. 

LONDON RIVERSIDE CHURCHES. By A. E. 

Daniell. Illustrated by Alexander Ansted. Price 35. bd. 

THE ROMANCE OF OUR ANCIENT CHURCHES. 
By Sarah Wilson. Illustrated by Alexander Ansted. 
Price 35. bd. 
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An English Garner 

Ingatherings from our History and Literature, the original 
impression of which is now out of print. 

Price 4f. net per vol. 

The new Garner will be issued in twelve uniform volumes (of about 400 octavo pages 
each), and the arrangement of these will be approximately as follows : 

HISTORICAL. 

I. —TUDOR TRACTS. Edited by A. F. Pollard, F.R.Hist.S., 

author of Protector Somersety a life of Henry Vlll.y etc. 

II. —STUART TRACTS. Edited by C. H. Firth, Fellow of 

All Souls, author of The Life of Cromwell. 

III. —LATE STUART TRACTS. Edited by George A. 

Aitken, author of A Life of Steele. 

GEOGRAPHICAL. 

IV. -V.—VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. Mainly of the seven¬ 

teenth century. Edited by C. Raymond Beazley, Fellow 
of Merton, author of The Dawn of Modern Geography. 

VI. —SOCIAL ENGLAND ILLUSTRATED. Edited by 

Andrew Lang. 

LITERARY (Prose). 

VII. —CRITICAL ESSAYS AND LITERARY FRAG¬ 

MENTS. Edited by Churton Collins. 

ERSE.^ 

VIII. -IX.—ELIZABETHAN SONNETS. Edited by Sidney Lee. 
X.—SHORTER ELIZABETHAN POEMS. EdM by A. 

H. Bullen, editor of Elizabethan Song Books. 

XL—LONGER ELIZABETHAN POEMS. Edited by A. 
H. Bullen. 

XII.—FIFTEENTH CENTURY PROSE AND VERSE. 
Edited by Alfred W. Pollard. 

(The arrangement of Vols. XI. and XII. is subject to revision.) 

The Paston Letters 

1422-1509 A.D. 

Edited by JAMES GAIRDNER, of the Public 

Record Office. 

4 Vols. Crown 8vo, gilt top, with a Photogravure Frontispiece to 
each vol., 21s. net for the 4 vols. 

THE MORNING POST : **. . . It is highly satisfactory for readers who care 

about history, social or political, to have this well-printed and admirably introduced and 
annotated edition of these famous letters.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN : “ One of the monuments of English historical 
scholarship that needs no commendation.” 
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THE 

WORKS OF SPENSER WILKINSON 

The Great Alternative 

A Plea for a National Policy 

6s, 


The Volunteers and the 
National Defence. 
2s. 6d, 

The Command of the Sea 
and the Brain of the 
Navy. 25, 6d, 


War and Policy. 15/. 
The Brain of an Army. 

2S, bd. 

The Nation’s Awakening. 

5-f- 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, July, 1902: “In a series of 
notable works he has pointed out the defects in the present system ; 
and any man conversant with his teaching could have foretold the 
misfortunes which at the outset befell our Army in South Africa. 
He speaks, then, as one whose inductions have throughout been 
confirmed by experience. But he is not merely a destructive critic j 
besides indicating the faults he has suggested the remedies; and for 
that reason his views are worth careful examination.” 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW, September, 1902: The 
Great Alternative: A Plea for a National Policy^ by Spenser 
Wilkinson, deserves reprinting : and the new edition comes at a 
singularly opportune moment. It is impossible to forget as we 
read once more this earnest and convincing argument in the light 
of our late South African troubles and the still more urgent dangers 
we have yet to face at sea, that if the two services upon which our 
safety depends had numbered but ten such thinkers in their higher 
ranks, if they had contained even two or three—nay, if we had had 
but one we should now be looking both back and forward with 
very diflferent feelings. We make no invidious comparisons; we 
do not propose a layman, however expert, or a critic, however 
masterly, for office; but we cannot help recording our conviction 
that of ail the voices now crying aloud that blessed word ‘effi¬ 
ciency,’ this is the one from which we have most to gain in all 
that belongs to the organization of war.” 
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THE WORKS OF MEREJKOWSKI 

Tolstoi, the Man and 
the Artist 

A Study, with an Essay on DOSTOIEVSKI 

Demy 8vo. 

The Forerunner 

The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci 

Crjwn 8vo. 6s. 

GUARDIAN ; “A novel of very remarkable interest and power. 
Full of beautiful passages which one is tempted to quote.” 

SPECTATOR : “A very powerful piece of work, standing higher 
above the level of contemporary fiction than it would be easy to say.” 

WORLD : “^This superb romance.” 

The Death of the Gods 

Crown 8vo. 6;. 

MR. W. L. COURTNEY, late Fellow of New College, Oxford, the 
Editor of the Fortnightly RevieWy and one of the leading critics in the 
English press, devotes a column of the Daily Felcgyaph to thj^ remarkable 
book. He s.'iys : “ He is the latest of the Russian novelists, a worthy 
successor to Tolstoi and Dostoievski. There is a certain likeness between 
Fhe Death of the Gods and Quo Fadis, for both books are inspired by the 
same kind of historical imagination. . . . Without doubt a fine piece 
of work. Full of episodes, lurid, intense, passionate ...” 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE says: “Here, in the enthusiasm of 
reading, we arc ready to admit another to the select circle of great historical 
novels, and they are few.” 


The Wings of the Dove 

By HENRY JAMES. 

TIMES: “ Mr. Henry James is to be congratulated. It is a long time 
since modern English fiction has presented us with a book which is so essentially 
a book ; a thing conceived, and carried on, and finished in one premeditated 
strain; with unbroken literary purpose and serious, unflagging literary skill.” 

ACADEMY : “The book seems to us to be upon the highest level even 
of its author’s attainments.” 

WORLD : “A novel which everybody ought to read.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE : « This novel is Mr. Henry James’s 
masterpiece.” 
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. Borrowed Plumes 

By OWEN SEAMAN 

Author of The Battle of the Bays, etc. Price 31, 6 d, net. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Owen Seaman is the liveliest 
parodist we have had since Calverley. In order to be lively all the 
time, a parodist must be either vicious or witty. Mr. Seaman is witty. 


Sport in the Navy and Naval 

Y arns 


By ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM KENNEDY, K.C.B. 

Author of Hurrah for the Life of a Sailor ! etc. Cr. 8vo, 65. 


A Patrick’s Day Hunt 

By E. CE. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS 

Authors of The Real Charlotte, Some Recollections of an 
Irish R.M., The Silver Fox, etc. 

With numerous Illustrations in the text and eight full-page colour 
drawings. Super Royal Picture Boards. Price bs. 


Dress Cutting, Drafting, 
and French Pattern Modelling 

By M. PRINCE BROWNE 

Author of The New and Simplified Systefn of Dress Cutting. 

With many Diagrams. Bound in Cloth Boards. 2 s. net. 
This work contains clear and concise instructions for taking mea- 
suicments, drafting patterns, the adaptation of Patterns, and “ French 
Pattern Modelling.” Miss Prince Browne’s aim in this book is to make 
the study of the Art of Cutting Outas simple and economical as possible. 

NEW VOLUME BY MRS. C. S. PEEL. 

Household Management 

By the Author of ioj. a Head Per Week, The New Home, etc. 

Cr. 8vo, 3f. 6 d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
los. A HEAD PER WEEK FOR HOUSEBOOKS. 

[;th Edition, js. 6 d. 

THE NEW^ HOME. [New and Revised Edition in preparation. 
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Life and Letters of H. Taine 

1828-1852 

Translated by MRS. R. L. DEVONSHIRE. 

Ex. Cr. 8vo. 75. (id. net 

STANDARD : “ Most valuable, not only as giving a picture of 
the youth of a very strong man, but for the light it throws on the 
more wholesome sides of French life.” 

ATHENiEUM : “ Every reader of these letters will find some¬ 
thing to give him pleasure.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH : “ This is a strong, manly, and health¬ 
ful book—the picture of a noble mind, reflective and full of philo¬ 
sophy, particularly insttuctive and suggestive in a rushing, struggling, 
sciolistic age like the present.” 

A Book of Essays 

By G. S. STREET 

Author of The Trials of the Bantocks^ etc. Cr. 8vo, 6j. 

DAILY CHRONICLE : “ He has a fine taste in letters, and 
he has matured a style which is conspicuously his own 
there is scarcely a page in this book without a stimulating idea.” 

THE TIMES : “ Mr. Street is at his best in his n%w Book of 
Essays. The English Essay seems to live again in not a few of 
these papers.” 

The Campaign of Adowa and 
the Rise of Menelik 

By G. F. H. BERKELEY 

Demy 8vo, with Maps. Price ’]s. (id. net. 

The Prevention of Disease 

Prophylaxis in Surgery Operations—^The Treatment of Fractures 
and Dislocation—Wounds—Deformities and Tumours—-Medicine 

and Insanity. 

Translated f'om the German. 

Edited with Introduction by H. TIMBRELL BULSTRODE. 

Price 3ir. bd. net. 
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Standard Works 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. A reprint of Sir Walter Scott’s ftvourite 
Edition. With all the original Plates and Vignettes re-engraved. 
48 Vols. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, paper label, u. (id, net per vol. 

BOsSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Lihratj EdiHon. Edited by 
Augustine Birrell, Q.C. With Frontispiece in Photogravure to 
each volume by Alexander Ansted. 6 Vols. F’cap. 8vo, Cloth 
gilt, or paper label uncut. 1 zs. net the set. Also half-leather. 18/. 

net the set. Limited Edition. Illustrated with 100 Portraits selected 
by Ernest Radford. 6 Vols. Crown 8vo. Bound in buckram, 
paper label, gilt top. Price 36/. net. 

BOSWELL’S ACCOUNT OF DR. JOHNSON’S TOUR TO THE 
HEBRIDES. Library' Edition. Uniform with the Life. With 
Photogravure Frontispieces. Cloth gilt or paper label. 4/. net the 
set. Also in half leather. 6 s. net the set. 

CONSTABLE’S TIME TABLE OF MODERN HISTORY, a.d. 
400-1870. Arranged by M. Morison. Contains Parallel Genea¬ 
logical Tables, Chart of Ancient and Modem History, Maps, etc. 
160 pages. 15 by 12. izj. 6 d. net. 

ENGLISH REPRINTS. Edited by Professor Edward Arber. 30 Vols. 
F’cap. 8vo. Prices from \s. net. 

ENGLISH SCHOLARS’ LIBRARY. Edited by Professor Edward 
Arber. 15 Vols. - 8vo. Prices from ix. 6 d. net. 

SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. Edited by Kate M. Warren. In 6 
Vols. F’cap. Svo. lx. 6 d. net each. Also Art Canvas, gilt extra, 
with Photogravure Frontispieces; complete in case, 1 5X. net the set. 


Constable’s Library of Travel and Biography 

Demy Svo. 6i. per volume. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR 
NORTH AMERICA. By A. G. 
BKADLr;Y. Illustrated. 

FARTHEST NORTH. By Fhidtjof 
Nansen. With Illustrations and Maps. 

THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 1815. 
By Captain William Siborne. Fully 
Illustrated. 

AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. By 
Major L. A. Waddell, LL.D.. With 
Illustrations by A. D. M’Cormicx, and 
from Photographs. 


THE ALPS FROM END TO END. By 
Sir William Martin Conway. With 
Illustrations by A. D. M'Cormick. 

THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW 
ROBE (SIAM). By Ernest Young. 
Illustrated bv A. E. Norbury, R.C.A., 

RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. By 
Eva Scott, late scholar of Somerville 
College, Oxford. With Photogiavure 
Frontispiece. 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE LAFAY- 
ETTES. By Edith Sichel. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece. 


The Stories of Samuel Lover 

New and cheaper complete uniform Edition. Edited with an introduction and notes 
by D. J. O'Donoghue. In 6 vols., large crown Svo, 31. 6 d. each. 

Vol. 1. HANDY ANDY. Vol. 2. RORY O’MORE. 

„ 3. TREASURE TROVE ; or “ HE WOULD BE A GENTLEMAN." 

„ 4. LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND (isr Stria). 

„ 5. LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND {ind Stria.) 

„ 6. FURTHER STORIES OF IRELAND. 

The latt volume includes Stories -which Imve never been previously collected. 
WHITEHALL REV lEW: "A capital reprint, in most artistically designed covers, and beauti¬ 
fully printed on special paper—this is incontestably one of the cheapest and best editions on the 
market.'' 
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POCKET EDITION OF THE 


Novels of George Meredith 

In 15 Volumes. 

Printed on thin opaque paper, specially manufactured ibr this Edition, 
bound in red cloth, gilt lettered on back and side, gilt top, zs. 6 d. net per 
volume, or 3/. 64 . net in full leather per volume. 


The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel. 

Beauchamp’s Career. 

The Egoist. 

Diana of the Crossways. 
Evan Harrington. 

Sandra Belloni. 

Vittoria. 

Rhoda Fleming. 


The Adventures of Harry 
Richmond. 

One of our Conquerors. 
Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta. 

The Amazing Marriage. 

The Shaving of Shagpat. 

The Tragic Comedians. 

Short Stories. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 


Works of W^illiam Shakespeare 

In 20 imperial i6mo volumes with coloured title-page and end-papers, 
and a specially designed coloured illustration to each Play by well known 
artists. The title-page and illustrations printed on Jap.mese vellum ; cloth 
gilt, gilt top, with headband and bookmarker. Price zs. 64 . net per Vol. 


ILLUSTRATED BV 

VoL. I. —The Comedy of Errors 

L. Leslie Brooke 
Love’s Labour’s Lost L. LeslicBrooke 
Vol. 2.— Two Gentlemen of Verona 

G. P. Jacomb Hood 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream 

L. Leslie Brooke 

Vol. 3. —The Taming of the Shrew 

L. Leslie Brooke 
The Winter’s Tale Henry J. Ford 
Vol. 4.—The Merry Wives of Windsor 

W. D. Eden 

All’s Well that Ends Well 

Estelle Nathan 

Vol. j. —The Merchant of Venice 

Byam Shaw 

Much Ado about Nothing 

Eleanor F. Brickdale 
Voi. 6.—Twelfth Night 

Eleanor F. Brickdale 
As You like It G. P. Jacomb Hood 
Vol, 7.—Measure for Measure 

Estelle Nathan 
The Tempest . Henry J. Ford 
Vot. 8.—Henry VI., Parts I. and II. 

Patten Wilson 


ILLUSTRATED BV 
Vol. 9.—Henry VI., I't hi. Patten Wilson 
K.ing John . Patten Wilson 

Vol. 10. —King Richard II. Patten Wilson. 

King Richard III. . Byam Shaw 
Vol. II.—King Henry IV., Parts 1 . & II. 

Patten Wilson 
Vol. iz. —King Henry V. Patten Wilson 
King Henry VIII. L. Leslie Brooke 
Vol. ij.—Julius Ciesar Patten Wilson 
Titus Andronicus . Robert Sauber 
Vol. 14. —Romeo and Juliet 

G. P. Jacomb Hood 
Macbeth . . Eleanor F. Brickdale 

Vol. 13.—Othello . Eleanor F. Brickdale 
Troihis and Cressida John D. Batten 
Vol. 16.—Hamlet . . Gerald Moira 

King Lear . . , Frank C. Cowper 

Vol. 17.—Antony and Cleopatra 

L. Leslie Brooke 
Timon of Athens . Gerald Moira 
Vol. 18. —Cymbeline . Patten Wilson 

Coriolanus . . L. Leslie Brooke 

Vol. 19.—Pericles . L. Leslie Brooke 

Venus and Adon'a Robert Sauber 
VoL. 20.— Sonnets . . Estelle Nathan 

Poems. 
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Constable’s Royal Story Books 

Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 

Crown 8vo. 35. td. each. 

The King’s Story Book 

Illustrated by Harrison Miller. 

The Queen’s Story Book 

Illustrated by W. H. Robinson. 

The Prince’s Story Book 

Illustrated by H. S. Banks. 

The Princess’s Story Book 

Illustrated by Helen Strai'Ton. 

Historical Stories collected out of English Romantic Lites'ature in illustration of the 
Reigns of English Monarchs from the Conquest to Queen Victoria^ 

DAILY CHRONICLE : “ An ideal prize book for young 
people, as it is calculated to encourage in them a love \)f their 
country’s history.” 

WEEKLY SUN : “ The Prince"*s Story Book is the story book 
of the year.” • _ 

The Man Who Knew Better 

A Christmas Tale by Tom Gallon. 

Illustrated by Gordon Browne. New Edition. Price 31. 6 d, 
BRITISH WEEKLY : « A rare success.” 

With the Flag at Sea 

By Walter Wood. Illustrated by Seppings Wright. 
New Edition. Price 31. 6 d. 

SCOTSMAN : “Just the sort to suit a boy who glories in 
sea fights.” 

Beyond the Border 

By Walter Douglas Campbell. Illustrated by Helen Stratton. 
New Edition (the 5 th). Price 35. bd. 

Historical Novels and Romances 

Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 

Crown 8vo. Fully illustrated. 31. bd. per Volume. Cloth gilt. 
LORD LYTTON—Harold, the Last of the Saxons. 
CHARLES MACFARLANE—The Camp of Refuge. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY—Westward Ho ! 

CHARLES MACFARLANE—Reading Abbey. 
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THE NEW QUARTERLY 

The Ancestor 

An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County 
and Family History Heraldry and 

Antiquities 

Edited by OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. 

Lar^e Super Royals in paper boards. §s. net Quarterly. 

Amongst the contributors to the Ancestor are the 
Earl of Malmesbury, Sir George Sitwell, Lady Victoria 
Manners, Sir H. Maxwell Lyte, Lady Knightley of Faws- 
ley, W. A. Lindsay, W. Pailey Baildon, W. H. B. Bird, 
Horace Round, Andrew Lang, Walter Rye, J. C. Cox, 
Rev. A. Wilson, and W. H. St. John Hope. 

THE BOOKMAN says: “This attractive quarterly. . 

The contents are extremely varied, the writing is good, the illustra¬ 
tions are extremely interesting.” 

THE OUTOOK says : “ This new quarterly, stately of aspect, 
printed in noble type, and with numerous full-page plates, promises 
to be a veritable mine of county and family history, heraldry, an¬ 
tiquities, and similar lore.” 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE says : “ The sccondliumber of 
this beautifully produced quarterly is if anything more varied and 
attractive than the first.” 

THE SPHERE says : “ How admirably that new quarterly 
The Ancestor is being done ! The second number is quite as good 
as the first.” 

THE ATHENiEUM says : “Thoroughly original in scope and 
style. The publishers are to be congratulated on its effective appear¬ 
ance.” 

THE SPECTATOR says : “We offer a very hearty welcome 
to this the first number of a new quarterly review of county and 
family history, heraldry, and antiquities.” 

THE TIMES says : “ Such a new departure is certainly designed 
to fill a want which has long been felt, and the names of the contri¬ 
butors guarantee the accuracy and importance of its contents.” 

The St. George’s Kalendar 1903 

Contains 1 2 full-page Colour Plates of coats of arms 
with full description to each. Price u. net. 
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FICTION 

Crown 8 VO, 6 f. each. 

The Wings of the Dove 

• By HENRY JAMES 

The Success of Mark Wyngate 

By UNA SILBERRAD, Author of Princess Pluck, etc. 

The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft: 

By GEORGE GISSING, Author of New Grub Street, etc. 

The Forerunner 

The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci 
By MEREJKOWSKI, Author of The Death of the Gods. 

From a Thatched Cottage 

By ELEANOR HAYDEN, Author of Travels Round our Village. 

“ Unofficial ” 

By the Hon. Mr». WALTER FORBES, Author of Dumb, 

A Gentleman, etc. 

Tangled Up in Beulah Land 

By J. P. MOWBRAY, Author of A Journey to Nature, etc. 

Illustrated. 

The Maid-at-Arms 

By R. W. CHAMBERS, Author of Cardigan, 

The King in Yellow, etc. 

MARTA. By Paul Gwynne. 

THE BLAZED TRAIL. By Stewart E. White, Author of 
The IVesterners. Illustrated. 

THE BATTLE GROUND. By Ellen Glasgow, Author of 
The Voice of the People, etc. 

A BOOK OF STORIES. By G. S. Street, Author of The 
Trials of the Bantocks, etc. 

ELM A TREVOR. By Florence Darnley and R. Li. Hodgson. 

Mary Johnston’s Famous Novels 

AUDREY 

THE OLD DOMINION 
BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY 
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Mutual Life Assurance 

ON THE 

most moderate terms 

In the selection of an Assurance Office for the purpose 
of providing Capital Sums at Death to meet Family 
Settlements, Partnership or other Business Arrange¬ 
ments, Estate Duties, etc., the main question, after 
that of Absolute Security, is which Office will provide 
this Fund on the mast moderate terms, without sacrifice 
of the valuable right to participate in the Surplus. 

The system of the 

Scottish Provident 
Institution 

is specially suited for such requirements. The Premiums are so 
moderate that, at usual ages for assuring, /^i2oo or 1250 may 
be secured from the first for the yearly payment which is 
generally charged (with profits) for fiooo only—the f200 or 
;^25o being equivalent to an immediate and certain Bonus. 

The Whole Surplus goes to the Policyholders, on a system 
at once safe and equitable—no share being given to those by 
whose early death there is a loss to the Common Fund. 

More than 65 per cent of the Members who died during last year were 
entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the Premiums do not as 
a rule exceed the non-profit rates of other Offices, were on the average 
equal to an addition of over 50 per cent to the Policies which participated. 

The Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000 

LONDON: Na 17 WILLIAM STBIET, B.O. 

WBST BND 07 FI 0 B: 17 PALL matj. , aW. 

HOAD OFFIOS: 6 ST. ANDBBW SQUABB, EDINBDBOH. 



The Scottish ProviliefU Institution 

T he i>IBEClX)RS' report for the year ending Slst December 
1901 was one of more than usual intei^t; embracing not mm«ly a 
record of tiie year's transactions, but also a statement of the Results of 
the Eightb Sextennial Investigation with Division of SmiFLtrs. ^ 

EXTRACTS FROM REPORT. 

ITsw Assttbanoes completed, £1,149,000. PsKBimia, £64,800. 

Totai. PBExnrits, £706,500* Total Inoomb, £1,167,100. 

Ci.AniB, induding Bonus Asditionb*! £614,600. 

* Non tbAa SB inrceat of Uie Claims bydeatlt'NMralnnspsctofroiioiwirltiohliad 
pertlclpeted in the Bnrplns, and their Bonos AddiUons STonged eouidenibly 
over BO per cent of the original Asauienees. 

The ACCUMULATED FUNDS amounted to £12,024,200. 

Inobbass of Funds in the year was £325,700. 

V - 

SEPTENNIAL INVESTIGATION, 

Aecnmnlated Ponds. 

_ • 

IN VIEW of the Septennial Investigation and Division of Surplus a minute ex¬ 
amination of the Investments and Securities held by the Institution has for some 
time been in progress. The examination was entrusted to a Committee of the 
Directors appointed for the purpose, and has now been completed in a thorough 
and exhaustive manner. 

In the case of Mortgages on Property, whether within the United Kingdom 
or without the United Kingdom (confined solely to Australia and United 
States), each Security has been considered in detail with revised rentals; and, 
where thought desirable, fresh Valuations have been called for. 

In regard to the Marketable Securities, comprisihg Home, Colonial and 
Forxign Government Securities, Loans on Municipal Rates, Railway and 
other Bonds, Debenture and Preference Stocks, etc.—^-r/hich now represent 
rather more than 40 per cent of the Funds—it is 'satis&ctoiy to know that their 
value (taking the low prices which ruled at the end of the year) was considerably 
above the figure at which the Securities are stated in the Balance-Sheet 

At last Investigation it was considered desirable to set aside a sum of £70,000 
as an Investment Reserve Fund, in view of any possible loss or depredaticm in 
the value of certain Securities; hut it has not been needful to draw upon that 
Fund, and the Committee were of opinion that it is not necessary to continue 
any special Reserve, and that the sum of £ 70,000 may therefore be set free. 
They had no hesitation in reporting that all the Loans are well secured, and 
that the Investments, taken as a whole, are worth more than the amount at 
which they stai^ in the books. 

It is matter for congratulation that the Committee’s investigation into the 
position of &e Funds—amounting to the lar^e sum of £ 12 , 150 , 000 —has proved 
•so ^nently satisfactmy, including as it does a period of exceptional depression 
in Ewe value of high-clai» securities. 



Tke Scottish 'Promdcnt Institution 


YahiKtioa of TriiiWlltlwi. 

Mortauty Tabu.— The Directors have adopted for the purposes of the 
present Valuation the new Table Mortality compiled by the Institute and 
Faculty of Actuaries, in place of the “Actuaries Experience H“” Table formerly 
in use. Only the net premiums have been taken <uedit for in the Valuation, 
the whole “ loading/’ or difference between the net premiums and the premiunu 
actually payable^ being reserved for expenses and contingencies. Additional 
reserves have been made for loading in respect of assurances effected by single 
payment and terminable premiums. 

Rate of Interest. —^At all Valuations prior to the last the rate of interest 
assumed was 4 per cent. Seven yrars ago the rate was reduced to per cent, 
it being then the view of the Directors that such a change was advisable in the - 
interests of the Mmnbers generally. Since that time the tendency has un¬ 
doubtedly continued to be towards a reduction in the earning power of mon^ 
on first-class securities; and, while bearing in mind that the principles of this 
Institution do not require that its reserves shall be such as to provide future 
bonuses in return for high premiums, the Directors, on the recommendation of 
the Manager and after full consideration, have come to the conclusion that it 
would be prudent to take a further step in redudng the rate of interest to be 
assumed in the calculation, for determining the amount of Surplus. They 
therefore instructed that the rate of 3 per cent be assumed in the case of all 
the Policies, with the exception of the oldest class, viz. the participating Policies 
which have been in existence long enough to receive a second addition at the 
present division, which shall continue to be valued at 3^ per dSnt It will thus 
be seen that, even if no further general reduction in the rate of interest were 
to be made, valuations would automatically, by the gradual fidling in of the 
older Policies, come to be on a 3 per cent basis throughout 

On these data the Invesiigation has been made, and the following is the 
REPORT of the iNVEsncA-noN Cohuittee :— 

The Committee find that the Funds on hand, after providing for all 
existing claims, amount to ; 10:4; and that the calculated 

liability of all prospective claims under the Assurance and Annuity 
^ntra(±s amounts to the sum of ^*10,617,171,—^showing a Surplus ra 
j^,581,340:10:4, brought out as follows;— 

Life Assurance and Annuity Fund as at Slst 

December igOl .£12,024/211 10 4 

Intermediate Bonuses paid during the Septennium 74,300 0 0 

£12,098,511 10 4 

Net LiABiUTY*under Assurances and Annuities . 10,517,171 0 0 

Total Amount of Snrplns , . « . £1,681,340 10 4 

This Sum, under deduction of ^^4,300 already paid as intermediate 
Bonuses, and of ^^364,970 retained as a Guarantee, now falls to be divided 
among 17,102 Policies entitled to participate. 




Scottish Provident 
Institution 


TABLE OP PEEBflUMS BY DIPPERENT B^ODES OP PAYMENT 

For ABBoranoe of £100 at Beath—Witb Profits. 



d^SSVAL vtsuivm . UMITJCD^TO 


21 1 14 4 

SZ 1 16 0 

23 1 15 9 

24 1 16 7 

26 1 17 5 

26 1 18 4 

27 1 19 8 

28 2 0 3 

29 2 1 3 

*30 *2 2 4 

31 2 S 6 

82 2 4 7 

33 2 5 10 

34 2 7 2 

35 2 8 6 

36 2 10 0 

37 2 11 6 

38 2 13 1 

39 2 14 9 

KO 2 16 6 

2 18 6 

42 3 0 9 

43 3 3 2 

44 8 5 7 

45 3 8 2 

46 8 10 10 

47 8 18 8 

48 3 16 8 

49 3 19 10 


86 ' 

Rtymente. 


& t. d. 
2 6 10 
2 7 6 
2 8 2 
2 8 11 
2 9 8 

2 10 5 
2 11 3‘ 
2 12 1 . 
2 13 0 
*2 18 11 
2 14 11 
2 15 11 
2 17 0 
2 18 1 
2 19 8 


3 3 0 
8 4 5 
t8 6 11 

3 7 8 
3 9 7 
8 11 7 

3 13 8 
8 16 11 

8 18 2 

4 0 7 
4 8 2 
4 6 10 
4 8 8 
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Payments. 

£ s. 

i. 

2 12 11 

2 13 

8 

2 14 

5 

2 15 

3 

2 16 

1 

2 17 

0 

2 17 11 

2 18 10 j 

2 19 10 

3 0 10 

8 1 11 

8 8 

0 

8 4 

2 

8 6 

5 

8 6 

7 

8 7 11 

3 9 

3 

8 10 

8 

8 12 

1 

8 18 

7 

8 15 

4 

3 17 

4 

3 19 

4 

4 1 

6 

4 3 

7 

4 5 10 

4 8 

2 

4 10 

7 

4 13 

2 

4 15 11 



3 4 

6 

8 5 

4 

8 6 

4 

8 7 

6 

3 8 

8 P 

6 

7 

310 

8 

3 11 11 

8 18 

2 

8 14 

5 

3 15 

8 

8 17 

0 

8 18 

5 

8 19 11 

4 1 

4 

4. 2 11 

4 * 

6 


10 ' 
Payments. 

£ a. 

d. 

4 5 

7 

4 6 10 

■ i 8 

2 

4 9 

7 

4 11 

0 

4 12 

6 

4 14 

0 

4 16 

7 

4 17 

2 

4 18 10 


4 7 11 

4 9 10 
4 11 11 
4 14 0 
4 16 8 
4 18 6 


5 2 4 

6 4 2 
6 6 0 
6 7 11 

5 9 11 

5 11 11 

6 14 0 

5 16 1 

6 18 4 

6 0 9 
6 3 4 
6 6 11 
6 8 7 
6 11 4 

6 14 2 
6 17 0 

6 19 11 

7 3 0 
7 6 1 


0 t40 
0 41 


[The niual noifpcurtieipating Bates of otlier OlBces diOhr little from these Fremiums.] 

* A person of SO may secure £1000 at death, by a yearly payment, during lift, of £21: 8 :4. 

TkU fmiriitB. tfouU 0tturaUt e tiwrtew itaurt fvM Pre/tUJ Ontutt, ituuaitfdMIl. 

OB, he may secure £1000 by 25 yearly payments of £26:10:2— Mng (hue free of payeient Ufim aye 66. 
t At age 4^ the Fremlum tenting bgfiin ope 66 is, for £1000^ £ 82 : 10 : 2 —about tiie same as most Offldee 
require during the whole term of life. Before the Fremiums bsTe cessed, the F 0 II 17 will have shared In 
at least one division of surplus. To nxifbsslonal Hen and others, whose Income is dependent on oontinn* 
anee of health, the ll[mited payment system is spedally reconunended. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.'s 

QUARTERLY LIST. 


ANNO UNCEMENTS. 


NEW WORK BY MR. RIDER HAGGARD. 

RURAL ENGLAND. 

By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 

Author of * A Farmer's Year* Ac. 

With 23 Agricultural Maps and 56 Illustrations from Photographs. 

2 vols. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

*,* In this book {with muih added mailer) Mr. Haggard has incorpor¬ 
ated the substance of the letters contributed by him last year to the ‘ Daily 
Express ’ which dealt with his investigations into the agricultural and 
social state of the majority of the English counties. The work furnishes 
a record of the rural conditions prevailing in those parts of England visited 
by the author in 1901 and 1902, andy together with the evidence collected^ sets 
before the public the conclusions at which he has arrived and the remedies 
which are, in his opinion, necessary to retain a larger proportion of its 
population on the land. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE 
RIGHT HON. FRIEDRICH MAX MULLER. 

Edited by his WIPE. 

With Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 


2 vols. 6vo. 


[Nearly ready. 
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Andrew Lang, 

James the Sixth and the Gowrie Mystery. 

By Andrew Lang. With Gowrie’s Coat of Arms in 
colour, 2 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8 VO. I2J. 6 d. net. {Retxdy. 

•Sf.^ ffilg ifofik tries to throw new lights from contemporary manuscripts 
hitherto unpublished^ on the unsolved problem of the ‘ Gowrie Conspiracy ’ 
(j6oo) and on its sequel in the affair of Logan of Restalrig in 1608 - 1609 . 
One factor in the problem is definitely settled^ and the author trusts that he 
Juu demonstrated the innocence of the king. 

Reproductions of handwriting., in the matter of the disputed plot-letters^ 
portraits., and pictures of Falkland Palace., Restalrig, Dirleton, and 
Fastcastle are givett. 

The Right Rev. William Stubbs, D.D. 

Historical Introductions to the ‘ Rolls 

Series.’ By William Stubbs, D.D. formerly Bishop of 
Oxford, Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. Collected and Edited by ARTHUR 
Hassall, M.A. Student, Tutor, and sometime Censor of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 8 vo. I2r. 6 d. net. [Nearly ready. 

The Introductions in this volume are from the following issues :— 
^Memorials of St. Dunstan,' ‘ The Historical Works of Master Ralph de 
Diceto} ‘ The Chronicle of the Reigns of Henry II. and Richard I., A.D. 1169 - 
knemn commonly under the name of Benedict of Peterborough^ 
Vol. II.; ‘ The Chronicle of Roger of Hovendenl Vols. III., IV. i ‘ Chronicles 
and Memorials of the Reign of Richard Vols. /., //., Itinerarium ; ‘ The 

Historical Collections of Walter of Coventry *; ‘ Chronicles of the Reigns of 
Edward I. and Edward Il.l Vols. 11 . 


Bernard Mallet. 

Mallet du Pan and the French Revo* 

lution. By Bernard Mallet. With Photogravure Por¬ 
trait. 8 vo. [In the press. 

Count Frederick Kielmansegge. 

Diary of a Journey to England in the 

Years 1761 - 1762 . By Count Frederick Kielmansegge. 
With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. Sr. net [Ready. 
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Sir Eiward Burne-Jones. 

The Beginning of the World: Twenty- 

five Pictures by EDWARD Burne-Jones. Medium 4 to. 
boards, 7 j. 6 d. net. \Nearly ready. 

A Prospectus will be sent on application. 

The Rev. the Hon. W. E. Bowen. 

Edward Bowen: a Memoir. 

With Appendices. By the Rev. the Hon. W. E. Bowen. 
With 3 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8 vo. \In the press. 

■ The subject of this Memoir was the well-known Assistant-Master at 

Harroto^ and the author of^Harro^w Songs' 

Hurrell Froude; Some Reprints and 

Reprinted Comments. With a Biographical Preface by 
the Editor, L. I. Guiney. With Illustrations. 8 vo. 

[/« the press. 

Edited by H. H. S. Pearse. 

Records of Lumsdens Horse. ^ 

Edited by H. H. S. Pearse. With a Map, and numerous 
Portraits and Illustrations in the Text. 4 to. \In the press. 
This book will give a full account of the formation of the Force and 
the services rendered by it during the Boer War. Details are also given of 
the subscription list and expenditure.^ and of the names of the men. 

By the Author of ' The Life of 
Sir Kenehn Digby! 

Rochester, and other Literary Rakes of 

the Court of Charles II. with some Account of their 
Surroundings. By the Author of * The Life of Sir Kcnelm 
Digby,* ‘The Life of a Prig,’ &c. With Portraits. 8 vo. 
i6j. {Nearly ready. 

Frank J. Scott. 

The Portraitures of Julius Caesar: a 

Monograph. By Frank J. Scott. With many Full- 
page Plates and Illustrations in the Text. Small 4to. 

{Nearly ready. 
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Winston Spencer Churchill, M,P, 

The River War: an Historical Account 

of the Reconquest of the Soudan. By Winston Spencer 
Churchill, M.P. Edited by Colonel F. Rhodes, D.S.O. 
New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. In One Volume. 
With Photogravure Portrait of Viscount KITCHENER of 
Khartoum, and 22 Maps and Plans. 8vo. lor. 6 d. net. 

[Ready. 

The orinnal text has been reduced by the omission of some personal 
impressions ana opinions, and luhat remains has been thoroughly revised in 
the light of better infortnation on subsequent events. A new chapter has 
been added describing the ultunate destruction of the Khalifa and the end of 
the war. 


HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES-?'*'^. IK. 

The Anglican Episcopate and the 

American Colonies. By Arthur Lyon Cross, Ph.D. 
Instructor in History in the University of Michigan. 8vo. 
lOJ. C>d. [Nearly ready, 

Henry H. Bonnell. 

Charlotte Bronte, George Eliot, Jane 

Austen : Studies in their Works. By Henry H. 
Bonnell. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 

Old English Songs and Dances. 

Decorated in Colour by Graham Robertson. Royal 4to. 
42J. net. [Nearly ready. 

Contents. —Songs : O Mother, a Hoop—The Song of Willow—Blue 
Muslin—Crimson Velvet—Love Lies Bleeding—Troy Town—The Garden 
of Weeds—Courtiers, Courtiers!—O the Trees, They are so High!—Cupid’s 
Gardens. Dances: Barley Break—Put on Thy Smock o’ Monday—The 
Shaking of the Sheets—Lusty Gallant—Bobbing Joan—Donkyn Dargeson. 


Ashton R. Willard. 

The Land of the Latins. 

By Ashton R. Willard, Author of ‘ Modern Italian 
Art.’ With 11 Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 
51. net. [Nearly ready. 
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Jagadis Chunder Bose^ M.A.Cantab. 

Response in the Living and Non-Living. 

By Jagadis Chunder Bose, M.A.Cantab. D.Sc.Lond. 
Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta. With 117 Illus¬ 
trations. 8 VO. I or. \Ready. 

This volume describes experimental investigations on animal^ 
vegetable^ and inorganic substances regarding their response to stimulus. 
These researches shoto that the effects of fatigue^ stimulants^ depressants^ and 
poisons are alike in the organic and inorganic, and demonstrate that the 
rehouse phenomena in the ^living^ have been foreshadowed in the '^non¬ 
living! 

This work is an amplification of Papers read before the Royal Society, 
the Royal Institution, Linnean Society, and the International Science 
Congress, Paris. 

. ' t ^ ' f\ 

Alb. Klocker. 

Fermentation Organisms in the Theory 

and Practice of the Alcoholic Fermentation Industr)% 
with special reference to the Construction and Work of 
Laboratories for the Physiology and Technology of Fer¬ 
mentation. By Alb. Klocker, Assistant in the Carlsberg 
Laboratory, Copenhagen. Translated from the’iSerman by 
G. E. Allan, B.Sc. Lecturer in the University of Birming¬ 
ham, and J. H. Millar, F.I.C. formerly Lecturer in the 
British School of Malting and Brewing, and Revised by 
the Author. With 146 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo. 

{In the press. 

Kenneth IV. Goadby, L.D.S.Eng. 

The Mycology of the Mouth: a Text- 

Book of Oral Bacteria. By Kenneth W. Goadby, 

L. D.S.Eng. D.P.H.Camb. L.R.C.P. M.R.CS. Bacteriologist 
and Lecturer on Bacteriology, National Dental Hospital, 
&c. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. [In the press. 

James Sully, M.A. LL.D. 

An Essay on Laughter: its Forms, its 

Cause, its Development, and its Value. By James Sully, 

M. A. LL.D. 8vo. \Nearly ready. 
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Mrs. Percy Frankland, F.R.M.S. 
Bacteria in Daily Life. 

By Mrs. Percy Frankland, F.R.M S. Crown 8vo. 

{In the press. 

The hygienic applications of Bacteriology in regard to water, milk, 
air, disease and agriculture are some of the questions discussed by the light of 
the latest investigations which have been made in these directions. Tne 
author has endeavoured to deal with the subject in a manner both intelligible 
and interesting to non-scientific people, while sacrificing nothing to secure 
accuracy in regard to the facts brought fonvard. 

Arthur John Booth, M.A. 

The Discovery and Decipherment of 

the Trilingual Cuneiform Inscriptions. By Arthur 
John Booth, M.A. With a Plan of Persepolis. 8vo. 
14J. net. {Ready. 

■ Paul Fountain. 

The Great Mountains and Forests of 

South America. By Paul Fountain, Author of ‘The 
Great Deserts and Forests of North America.’ With 
Portrait and 7 Illustrations. 8vo. ioj. (>d. net. 

{hi October. 

Captain H. F. Thuillicr 

The Principles of Land Defence, and 

their Application to the Conditions of To-day. By Captain 
H. F. Thuillier, R.E. With Maps and Plans. 8vo. 

{Nearly ready. 

Braham Joseph Diplock. 

A New System of Heavy Goods Trans¬ 
port on Common Roads. By Braham Joseph Diplock. 
With 27 Illu.strations. 8vo. {Nearly ready. 

Sir Ralph Payne-Gal/wey^ Bart. 

The Cross-Bow: its History, Construc¬ 
tion and Management. By Sir Ralph Pavne-Gallwey, 
Bart. Author of ‘Letters to Young Shooters’ &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. Medium 4to. {In the press. 
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IV. F. Pullen, PVH. SC. M.I.M.B. 
Mechanics; Theoretical, Applied, and 

Experimental. By W. W. F. PULLEN, Wh. Sc. M.I.M.E. 
A.M.I.C.E. Author of ‘Experimental Engineering’ &c. 
With 318 Diagrams and numerous Examples. Crown 8vo. 
4 J. 6 ^. __ \Ready. 

John Thornton^ M.A. 

Elementary Biology, Descriptive and 

Experimental. By TOHN THORNTON, M.A. Author of 
‘ Elementary Physiography ’ &c.; Head Master of the 
Central Higher Grade School, Bolton. With 180 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8 VO. 3 X. (id. \Ready, 


Charles D. F, Phillips, M.D. 

Materia Medica, Pharmacology and 

Therapeutics : Inorganic Substances. By CHARLES D. F. 
Phillips, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S.Edin. late Lecturer on 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics at the Westminster 
Hospital Medical School; late Examiner in tH 0 University 
of Edinburgh, &c. &c. New and Revised Edition. 
Ivo. [In tfie press. 

Alice Ziminern. 

Greek History for Young Readers. 

By Alice Zimmekn. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

\In the press. 

amertcan tTeacbera Series. 

Edited by James E. Russell, Ph.D. Dean of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York. 

The Teaching of Chemistry and Physics 

in the Secondary School. By ALEXANDER SMITH, B.Sc. 
Ph.D. Associate Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Chicago ; and Edwin H. Hall, Ph.D. Professor of 
Physics in Harvard University. With 21 Woodcuts, 
Crown 8vo. 6 s. net. [Ready. 
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^be ©yforb Xibran? of practical tTbcoIogi?, 

Edited by the Rev. W. C. £. Newbolt^ M.A. Canon and Chancellor M 
St. Paul’s; and the Rev. Darwell Stone, M.A. Principal of 
the Missionary College, Dorchester. 

Sunday. 

By the Rev. W. B. TREVELYAN, M.A. Vicar of St. 
Matthew’s, Westminster. Crown 8vo. 5f. [In a few days. 

The Christian Tradition. 

By the Rev. Leighton Pullan, M.A. Fellow of St. 
John Baptist’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5J. 

[Nearly ready. 

William Bright^ D.D. 

The Age of the Fathers : being Chapters 

in the History of the Church during the Fourth and Fifth 
Centuries. By the late William Bright, D.D. Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of 
Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. Edited by WALTER 
Lock, D.D. Warden of Keble College, Oxford, and C. H. 
Turner, M.A. Magdalen College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 
2 Ss. net. ^ ____ ^Nearly ready. 

William James^ LL.D. 

The Varieties of Religious Experience: 

a Study in Human Nature. Being the Gifford Lectures 
on Natural Religion delivered at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. 
By William James, LL.D. &c. Professor of Philosophy at 
Harvard University ; Author of ‘ The Will to Believe ’ &c. 
8 VO. J2S . net [Second Edition now ready . 


Alfred G Mortimer, D.D. 

The Creeds: an H istorical and Doctrinal 

Exposition of the Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian 
Creeds. By the Rev. ALFRED G. Mortimer, D.D. 
Rector of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia ; Author of * Catholic 
Faith and Practice ’ &c. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
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Herbert Kelly. 

England and the Church : Her Calling 

and its Fulfilment Considered in Relation to the Increase 
and Efficiency of her Ministry. By HERBERT KELLY, 
Director of the Society of the Sacred Mission, Mildenhall, 
Suffolk ; Author of ‘ A History of the Church of Christ.’ 
Crown 8vo. 45. net. [In the press. 

Spencer Jones, M.A. 

England and the Holy See: an Essay 

towards Reunion. By Spencer Jones, M.A. Rector of 
Batsford with Moreton-in-Marsh. With an Introduction 
by the Right Hon. Viscount Halifax. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6 d. net. 

[Ready. 

Rev. Jesse Brett, L:Th. 

‘Anima Christi *: Devotional Addresses. 

By the Rev. Jesse Brett, L.Th. Chaplain of All Saints’ 
Hospital, Eastbourne. Fcp. 8vo. is. net. ^Ready. 

J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. 

The Composition of the Hexateuch; 

an Introduction, with Select Lists of Words and Phrases. 
By J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. and an Appendix on 
Laws and Institutions by George Harford, M.A. 8vo. 
i8j. net. [Nearly ready. 

The contents of the book were originally issued ns part of The 
Hexateuch, according to the Reinscd Version. Arranged in its Constituent 
Documents by Members of the Society of Historical Theology, Oxford. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Marginal References, and Synoptical 
Tables, byj. Estlin Carpenter, M.A.Lona. and G. Harford-Battersby, M.A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 4/0. 

Rev. Randolph H. McKim, D.D. 

The Gospel in the Christian Year: 

Parochial Sermons, Advent to Trinity. By Rev. Randolph 
H. McKim, D.D. Rector of Epiphany Church, Washington, 
U.S.A. [in the press. 
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Rev. IV. R. Carson. 

An Eucharistic Eirenicon. Reprinted, 

with Additions, from the Indian Church Quarterly Review. 
By the Rev. W. R. CARSON, Author of ‘ Sermons on Some 
Prerogatives of St. Peter.* With an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. Viscount Halifax. 8 vo. sewed, is, 6d, net. 

[Nearly ready. 

Alexander Denham^ B.A. 

Some Old Preachers: Menot, Maillard, 

Barletta, &c. A Study of their Sermons, their Merry 
Tales, their Serious Merit, and their Amusing Character¬ 
istics. By Alexander Denham, B.A. Crown 8vo. 

[In the press. 

Rev. J. Gurnhill, B.A, 

The Morals of Suicide. 

Vol. II. Parti: Reviews and Further Statistics. Part 2: 
An Essay on Personality. By the Rev. J. Gurnhill, B.A. 
Scholar and Moral Science Prizeman of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

C, S. Baldwin, 

A College Manual of Rhetoric. 

By Charles Sears Baldwin, A.M. Ph.D. Assistant 
Professor in Yale University. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

[Nearly ready. 

MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1902. 

The Book of Romance. 

Edited by Andrew Lang. With 8 Coloured Plates and 
44 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. gilt edges, 6jr. [Ready. 

THE ‘GOLLIWOQQ’ BOOK FOR 1902. 

The Golliwoggs Air-Ship. 

With Coloured Pictures by FLORENCE K. Upton and 
Verses by Bertha Upton. Oblong 4to. 6s. [Ready. 
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NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL. 

The Burges Letters: a Record of Child 

Life in the Sixties. By Edna Lyall. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and 8 other Full-page Illustrations by 
Walter S. Stacey. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. [Ready, 

Alick*s Adventures. 

By G. R. With 8 Illustrations by JOHN Hassall. 
Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. [Ready. 

Mary C, E. JVemyss, 

* Things We Thought Of:’ Told from 

a Child’s Point of View. By Mary C. E. Wemyss, Author 
of‘All About All of Us.’ With 8 Illustrations in Colour 
by Rosamond Praeger. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

. [Nearly ready. 

Auto da Fc and other Essays: some 

being Essays in P'iction. By the Author of ‘ Essays in 
Paradox,’ ‘Exploded Ideas,’ ‘Times and Days.’ Crown 8vo. 

[/« the press. 

NEW NOVELS. 

The Manor Farm. 

By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), Author of 
‘ Yeoman Fleetwood ’ &c. With Frontispiece by Ci.audf 
C. DU Pr£ Cooper. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Ready. 

Life, the Interpreter. 

By Phyllis Bottome. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Ready. 

This is a story of life and 'loork in the East End of London. 

The Disentanglers. 

By Andrew Lang. With 7 Full-page Illustrations by 
H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo. 6jr. [In the press. 

By the Ramparts of Jezreel: a Romance 

of Jehu, King of Israel. By Arnold Davenport. With 
Frontispiece by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

[In the press. 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 

Edited by Lionel G, Robinson, 

Letters of Dorothea, Princess Lieven, 

during her Residence in London, 1812-1834, Edited by 
Lionel G. Robinson. With 2 Photogravure Portraits. 
8 VO. 14^. net. 

** These letters 'Ufere, with one or two exceptions^ addressed to Princess 
Liei'eris brother^ General Alexander Benckemorff^ who^ after a brilliant 
military career^ was^ on the accession of Nicholas I. to the throne^ apfcanted 
to a post of confidence^ which until his death kept him in close relations luith 
the Emperor. In his position as Chief of the Third Division he was also 
practically in charge of the political police system of the Russian Empire. 
The letters now published are all mat have been preserved^ and they are 
printed without omitting anything but purely family fnatters, which would 
have no interest for the general public. They cover the whole period of 
Count {afterunirds Prince) Ueveds embassy in London. 

v'w* e / .V I, >. 'wv*' »'> ./V 

Mandell Creighton, D.D, 

Historical Essays and Reviews. 

By Mandell Creighton, D.D. D.C.L. LL.D. &c. late 
Bishop of London. Edited by LOUISE CREIGHTON. 
Crown 8vo. 5 j. net. 

Contents. —Dante—Aineas Sylvius—A Schoolmaster of the Renais¬ 
sance—A Man of Culture—A Learned Lady of the Sixteenth Century— 
Wiclif—The Italian Bishops of Worcester—The Northumbrian Border— 
The Fenland—The Harvard Commemoration—The Imperial Coronation at 
Moscow. 

Reviews.—Tiit Renaissance in Italy, J. A. Symonds— II Principe 
Machiavelli, edited by L. A. Burd —Life and Times of Machiavelli, 
Professor Pasquale Villari— Caterina Sforza, Count Pasolini— State 
Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII. edited by James Gairdner. 

NEW BOOK BY CANON NEWBOLT. 

Priestly Blemishes; or, Some Secret 

Hindrances to the Realization of Priestly Ideals. A 
Sequel. Being a Second Course of Practical Lectures 
delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral to ‘Our Society’ and 
other Clergy in Lent 1902. By the Rev. W. C. E. 
Newbolt, M.A. Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 3x. C>d. 
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1)8nM>ooIt0 for tbc Clera^ 

Edited by the Rev. Arthur W. Robinson, B.D. Vicar of All Hallows 

Barking by the Tower. 

A Christian Apologetic. 

By the Very Rev. Wilford L. Robbins, D.D. Dean of 
Albany, Author of ‘ An Es.say toward Faith.’ Crown 8vo. 
2j. net. 

The Study of the Gospels. 

By J. Armitage Robinson, D.D. Canon of Westminster 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to the King. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6 ci, net. 


NEW* VOLUMES OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 

History of Civilization in England. 

By Henry Thomas Buckle. New and Cheaper 
Impression. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6 S. 

Right Hon. Lord Avebury, P.C. F.R.S. 

The Origin of Civilisation ah5 the 

Primitive Condition of Man : Mental and Social Condition 
of Savages. By the Right Hon. Lord Avebury, P.C. 
F.R.S. D.C.L. &c. Sixth Edition. With numerous 
Additions. With 6 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo. I 8j. 

This was origitutlly published in 1870. Lord Avebury does not 
change his views in any essential respect, hut he discusses more fully some 
subjects, particularly the religious question, as to which he emphasises the 
distinction between Magic and Religion, and under the latter hemi the distinc¬ 
tion between devotional religion, an act of submission to, and Fetishism, an 
attempt to dominate and control, the spiritualporoer. 


Edited by George G, Chisholm, M.A. 

Longmans Gazetteer of the World. 

Edited by George G. Chisholm, M.A. B.Sc. Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical and Statistical Societies. CHEAPER 
Reissue. Imperial 8vo. cloth, i8j. net; half-morocco, 
2is, net 
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SECOND EDITION. 

Edited by Stuart J. Reid. 


Memoirs of Sir Edward Blount, K.C.B. 

&c. Edited by Stuart J. Reid, Author of ‘ The Life 
and Times of Sydney Smith ’ &c. With 3 Photogravure 


Plates. 8VO. ioj. td. net. 

‘We have seldom read a more 
interesting book of this class.’ 

Standard. 

‘ From title-page to the end the 
work is of the greatest interest, and 
teems with amusing and valuable 
anecdotes.’— -Graph ic. 

‘ In his long life Sir Edward 
Blount has really enjoyed tremendous 
experiences, being one of those for¬ 


tunate people who seem to be always 
in the right place at the right 
moment.’- -Daily Chronicle. 

‘ Though the writer of these 
“ Memoirs ” is in his ninety-fourth 
year, his reminiscences have nothing 
of the garrulousness sometimes as¬ 
sociated with old age. One could 
have done with more ^ them rather 
than with less.’— Scotsman. 


Arthur Shadivell, M.A. 

Drink: Temperance and Legislation. 

By Arthur Shadwell, M.A. M.D.Oxon. Crown 8vo. 

5f. net. 

‘ Dr. Shadwell has certainly advocates of laissez- faire on the 
cleared his mind of cant, and done other; but we feel sure that his 
all that man could do to clear the book will be recognised as a really 
minds of others. He will not please valuable contribution to the great 
the extremists on either side, the “ Drink ” question. ... A very re¬ 
prohibitionists on one hand, the markable book.’ —SPECTATOR. 


John Guille Millais, F.Z.S. 

The Natural History of the British 

Surface-feeding Ducks. By John Guille Millais, F.Z.S. 
&c. Author of ‘The Wildfowler in Scotland,' ‘A Breath 
from the Veldt,' &c. With 6 rhotogravurc.s, and 66 Plates 
(41 in Colours) from Drawings by the Author, Archibald 
Thorburn, and from Photographs. Royal 4to. cloth, 
gilt top, £e>. 6s. net. 

‘Destined to take a well-earned 1 one, and supplies many valuable 
place for some years to come as the \ details connected with the change 
standard work on our surface-feed- i of plumage in wildfowl which have 
ing ducks.’— NATURE. j not hitherto been brought to the 

‘ The book is a most instructive : notice of naturalists.’— Field. 

’“'sjc* The Edition is restricted to 600 copies,^ each one being numbered. 
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J. Walter Carr, M.D.Lond.; T, Pickering Pick, 
F.R.C.S.; Alban H. G. Doran, F,R.C,S.; 
Andrew Duncan, M.D, 

The Practitioner’s Guide. 

By J. Walter Carr, M.D.Lond. F.R.C.P. Physician 
Royal Free Hospital, Physician Victoria Hospital for 
Children, Joint Lecturer on Medicine, London (Royal Free 
Hospital) School of Medicine for Women ; T. Pickering 
Pick, F.R.C.S. Consulting Surgeon St. George’s Hospital 
and Victoria Hospital for Children ; Alban H. G. Doran, 
F.R.C.S. Surgeon to the Samaritan Free Hospital; 
Andrew Duncan, M.D. B.S.Lond. F.R.C.S. M.R.C.P. 
Physician Branch Hospital Seamen’s Hospital Society, 
Joint Lecturer on Tropical Medicine at London School of 
Tropical Medicine, Physician Westminster Dispensary, 
Fellow of King’s College, London. 8yo. 21s. net. 

DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 

The Scientific Writings of the late 

George Francis Fitzgerald, Sc.D. I’.R.S. P'.R.S.S. Fellow 
of Trinity College, and Erasmus Smith’s Professor of 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy in the University 
of Dublin. Collected and Edited, with a Historical 
Introduction, by Joseph Larmor, Sec.R.S. Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. With Portrait 8vo. 15J. 

J, W. Mellor, D.Sc. 

Higher Mathematics for Students of 

Chemistry and Physics. With Special Reference to Prac¬ 
tical Work. By J. W. Mellor, D.Sc. late Senior Scholar, 
and 1851 Exhibition Scholar, New Zealand University; 
Honorary Research Fellow, the Owens College, Manchester. 
With 142 Diagrams. 8vo. I2j. 6 d. net. 


Emily Noyes Vanderpoel. 

Color Problems: a Practical Manual 

for the Lay Student of Color. By Emily Noyes 
Vanderpoel. With 117 Plates in Color. 8vo. 21s. net. 
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Lucy Dale. 

The Principles of English Constitutional 

History. By Lucy Dale, late Scholar of Somerville 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 


* We cannot refrain from giving a 
warm welcome to this book. It is a 
model of what popularisation should 
be. The writer is well informed. 


though not too much so; she ima¬ 
gines her public, and is able to 
produce what they will read.* 

ATI|ENiEUM. 


Svante Arrhenius. 

A Text-Book of Electro-Chemistry. 

By Svante Arrhenius, Professor of Physics at the 
University of Stockholm. Translated from the German 
Edition by John McCrae, Ph.D. With 58 Illustrations. 
8vo. gs. 6d. net. 

Harry Brearley and Fred Ibbotson. 

The Analysis of Steel-Works Materials. 

By Harry Brearley and Fred Ibbotson, B.Sc.Lond. 
Demonstrator of Micrographic Analysis, University College, 
Sheffield. With 85 Illustrations. 8vo. 14?. net. 

Richard Marion Parkinson. 

Light Railway Construction. 

By Richard Marion Parkinson, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
With 85 Diagrams. 8vo. los. 6d. net 

TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 

The Elements of Machine Design. 

Part 11 . Chiefly on Engine Details. By W. Cawthorne 
Unwin, F.R.S. B.Sc. Mem. Inst Civil Engineers, &c.; 
Professor of Engineering at the Central Technical College; 
formerly Professor of Hydraulic and Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing at the Royal Indian Engineering College. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With 259 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 
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f tTbe ®£tor5 Xfl)ran? of practical tTbeolodl?. 

Edited by the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A. Canon and Chancellor ot 
St. Paul’s; and the Rev. Darwell Stone, M.A. Principal 
of the Missionary College, Dorchester. 

Pr^er. 

By the Rev. Arthur John Worlledge, M.A. Canon 
and Chancellor of Truro. Crown 8vo. Sj. 

* Canon Worlledge’s book on and practice of devotion with much 
prayer, which is the latest addition earnestness and with a thoroughness 
to that eibellent series—^the Oxford i which leaves nothing to be desired.’ 
Library of Practical Theology— J Church of Ireland Gazette. 
deals with this subject of the theory 

The Right Rev, E. A, Knox, D.D. 

Pastors and Teachers: Six Lectures 

on Pastoral Theology delivered in the Divinity School, 
Cambridge, in the Year 1902. By the Right Rev. 
Edmund Arbuthnott Knox, D.D. Bishop of Coventry. 
With an Introduction by the Right Rev. Charles Gore, 
D.D. Bl.shop of Worcester. Crown 8vo. 5J. net. 

The subject of these Lectures toas the Application of Modern Edu¬ 
cational Principles to the Imparting; of Reliy;ious Instruction. 

The following Catechisms will be found Reprinted in !%11 in the 

Appendix :— 

Luther’s Short Catechism—Church of England Catechism—Heidelberg 
Catechism—The Shorter Catechism—A Russian Catechism—Penny Cate¬ 
chism of the Roman Church—Catechism of the Free Evangelical Churches. 

'• We do not know that we have the recognition of the good elements 
read any book in recent years in in existing English methods of re- 
which more wise help is given to ligious instruction, as well as in other 
enable all who have to take part in methods that may be too hastily 
education to discharge the duty imported. On these and many 
which God has laid on them, j similar topics Dr. Knox gives sound 
Among these duties are the pro- advice, and we trust that his book 
vision of religious education for the will catch the eyes of many readers 
baptised, the cultivation of friend- during the later stages of the Educa- 
ship between clergy and teachers, 1 tion Bill.’ —Guardian. 

Charles Henry Robinson, M.A. 

Human Nature a Revelation of the 

Divine: a Sequel to ‘ Studies in the Character of Christ.’ 
By Charles Henry Robinson, M.A. Editorial Secretary 
to the S.P.G. and Hon. Canon of Ripon. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

B 
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NEW VOLUME OF THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Motors and Motor-Driving. 

' By Alfred C. Harmsworth. With Contributions by 
the Marquis de Chasseloup-Laubat, The Hon. JOHN 
Scott-Montagu, R. J. Mecredy, The Hon. C. S. Rolls, 
Sir David Salomons, Bart. Henry Sturmey, J. St. 
Loe Strachey, The Right Hon. Sir J. H. A. Macdonald, 
and others. With 13 Plates and 136 Illustrations in the 
Text by H. M. Brock, Holland Tringham, and from 
Photographs. SECOND Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, gs. 
net; half-bound, 12j.net. 

A Cloth Box for Use when Motorings price 2J. net, 

‘ This book is one which may be ' read with interest by all who already 
strongly recommended to those who j possess such a vehicle.’ 
are contemplating the purchase of a ! British Medical Journal, 
motor car, while it is certain to be | 

Robert M. Neilson. 

The Steam Turbine. 

By Robert M. Neilson, Whitworth Exhibitioner; Asso¬ 
ciate Member of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers; 
Lecturer on Steam and the Steam Engine at the Hegin- 
bottom Technical School, Ashton-under-Lyne. With 
145 Illustrations. 8vo. js. Cd, net. 

Clement Jones, M. A. Ph.D. 

The Beginnings of Trigonometiy. 

By A. Clement Jones, M.A. Ph.D. late Open Scholar 
and Senior Hulme Exhibitioner of Brasenose College, 
Oxford; Senior Mathematical Master of Bradford Grammar 
School. Crown 8vo. 2 s. 

/ H. Yoxall, M.P. 

The Rommany Stone. 

By J. H. Yoxall, M.P. Crown 8vo. 6 j. 

‘ A romance quite worthy of being and real, without being conventional, 
classed with “Lorna Doone.’” The quality of the book which 

Morning Leader. makes it worth reading, and no 
‘The “Rommany Stone” is ex- doubt caused it to be written, is the 
ccUent fiction, and insinuatingly knowledge it shows of gipsy life and 
instructive as well.’-— World. gipsy feelings—that, one feels to be 

‘The characters are well drawn genuine.’— Times. 
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E. P. Roberts. 

The Adventures of Captain J ohn Smith : 

Captain of Two Hundred and Fifty Horse, and sometime 
President of Virginia. By E. P. Roberts. With 3 Maps 
and 17 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5 j. net. 

Mrs, Penrose. 

Chubby: a Nuisance. 

By Mrs. PENROSE. With 8 Illustrations by G. G. Manton. 
Crown 8vo. 3^. 6</, 


Horace G. Hutchinson. 

A Friend of Nelson: a Story. 

By Horace G. Hutchinson, Author of ‘ Peter Steele 


the Cricketer,’ &c. Crown 

‘ A clever and interesting book.’ 

Pai.l Mall Gazette. 

* A stirring story, simple in con¬ 
struction, but of thrilling interest.' 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

‘The story is briskly told, and 
the view given of Lord Nelson as 
a man and a friend is a very pleasing 
one.’ 

Nottingham Daily Guardian. 


8vo. 6 j. 

‘ The whole story, which is a finely 
conceived romance, is related in the 
tone of the period without affecta¬ 
tion, and gives a vivid and convin¬ 
cing portrait of “the greatest of great 
admirals.” NEL.SON plays a second¬ 
ary part in the life record of the 
gallant autobiographer, but animates 
the whole story.’—W orld. 
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^^N May 24, 1802, Francis Jeffrey wrote to a friend that 
the publication of the first number of ‘ our Review has 
‘ been postponed till September, and I am afraid it will not 
‘ go on with much spirit even then. Perhaps we have 
‘ omitted the tide that was in our favour. We are bound 
^ for a year to the booksellers, and shall drag through that, 
‘ I suppose, for our own indemnification.’ A month later 
he writes that the Review will certainly appear in October. 
Jeffrey does not doubt that ‘it will make a respectable 
‘ appearance * as long as it lasts, but he contemplates the 
early dispersion of that brilliant set of young men by whom 
VOL. CXOVI. NO. OOOCIl. U 
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it was being launched, and he makes tSe consolatory refleo- ’ 
tion that he himself is at least only bound by his engage¬ 
ments to the first four numbers, and he ‘ hardly expects me 
‘ Review itself to have a much longer life.* 

In October, 1802 , the ‘ “ Edinburgh Review or Critical 
‘ “ Journal *’—to be continued quarterly ’—was published by 
Constable, of Edinburgh, and Longman & Rees, of London. 
As is well known, Sydney Smith, the original projector of 
the Review, edited the first number; after which Jeffrey 
took up and retained the Editorship till 1829 , when, on 
being unanimously elected by his brethren of the Scottish 
Bar (amongst whom a large proportion were Tories) their 
Dean of Faculty, he resigned the position he had held for 
twenty-seven years, rightly thinking that it was hardly 
fitting that the. official head of a great law corporation 
should continue to'conduct an aggressively Whig journal. 
He withdrew accordingly completely from the direct manage¬ 
ment of the Review, and even ceased to be a regular con¬ 
tributor to its pages. 

Lord Jeffrey often declared himself * a pessimist,* to the 
no small astonishment of many who found him in social inter¬ 
course the most cheerful and high-spirited as well as the 
most brilliant of men. But his real intimates knew his 
habitual tendency to augur unfavourably of the outcome of 
events in which he was deeply interested; a tendency which 
certainly coloured, sometimes too strongly, the political out¬ 
look of the Review. 

On this occasion all fears and doubts as to the success of 
the new venture were quickly at an end. ‘ The effect of the 
‘ first number,’ we are told, ‘ was electrical, and instead of 
‘ expiring, as many wished, in their first effort, the force of 

* the shock was increased by each subsequent discharge. It 

* is impossible for those who did not live at the time, and in 
‘ the heart of the scene, to feel or almost to understand the 

^ impression made by the new luminary or the anxieties , 
‘ with which its motions were observed.* So wrote Lord 
Cockburn in 1852 , from personal recollection of events then 
half a century old. 

Another half-century has now passed, and it is permitted 
to us to look back in this October, 1902 , over the hundred 
years* career of the journal started in Edinburgh with so 
much misgiving by Francis Jeffrey and his friends. As 
to its spirit, its vitality, its power, there could be no dispute. 
The * Edinburgh Review * was the pioneer in a region of 
literature then almost unexplored but since abundantly 
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cultivated. In a whole century of political and literary 
criticism, it would be foolish for its most extravagant 
admirers to pretend that its judgement was infallible or that 
its opinions have always been affirmed by posterity. Jeffrey 
himself would have been the last to claim inspired authority 
for the Review, and nothing less than inspiration could 
have made it always right. He and his associates were 
able, energetic, widely read, quick-witted men of the world, 
who, if they sometimes failed to appreciate the merits of 
the works they discussed, understood very thoroughly the 
average mass of men who read them. Under the guidance 
of men such as these the ‘ Edinburgh Review * attained a 
position of eminence never before reached by a literary and 
political journal. It is impossible to look back without pride 
to the rare ability, the lofty standards, the patriotic motives, 
and the absolute independence of the ‘ Edinburgh Review,* 
and not to rejoice that, on the whole, its weight throughout 
the greater controversies of a century has been thrown on 
that side which the wisdom that comes after the event has 
declared to be the right one. 

We know from Sydney Smith, Lord Cockburn, and others, 
everything about the birth and early years of the Review. 
In 1765 there had been started in the capital Scotland 
an ‘ Edinburgh Review * which had only survived for a single 
year, its second number being also its last. Since then 
there had been no critical journal in Scotland at all, and in 
England, where there were, no doubt, reviews in existence, 
their general feebleness, and the fact that they abstained 
almost entirely from the discussion of matter not purely 
literary, left the field open to an organ largely occupied 
with the boldest enunciation of political views and the 
sharpest criticism of public measures. The set of young 
men who used to meet together in the spring of 1802 to 
discuss in Jeffrey’s rooms in Buccleuch Place the great 
project of Sydney Smith, included Henry Brougham; 
Francis Homer; Thomas Brown, known in later life as the 
eminent and vigorous representative of the Scotch meta 
physical school and the colleague of Dugald Stewart in the 
chair of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh ; Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton, a distinguished Orientalist, afterwards Professor of 
Sanskrit at Haileybury; Dr. John Thomson, afterwards 
Professor of Pathology in the University of Edinburgh; 
Lord Webb Seymour; John Allen; John A. Murray (after¬ 
wards Lord Murray); and one or two more. 

Jeffrey has been described as a born critic. Certainly he 
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had trained himself in that line of literature from his 
earliest days, for not only had he been accustomed at the 
age of fifteen and sixteen to write essays on very various 
subjects, but he had gone further and had practised, whilst 
still a boy, his critical faculties on his own productions. 
Having spent two winter sessions at Glasgow College, he 
went to Oxford in October, 1791 , remaining there, however, 
only to the end of the following June. The active-minded 
young Scotsman, athirst for knowledge, was bitterly dis¬ 
appointed at the slackness of professors and the dawdling 
indifferentism of Oxonian youth. It was a bad period in 
English university history; but, as in later days, JeSrej*a 
criticism was, no doubt, strongly coloured when he wrote 
to a Glasgow, College friend that ‘ except praying and 

* drinking, I see nothing to be acquired in this place.* If 
Oxford was then at its worst, Edinburgh was at its best; 
and the change to Edinburgh, where he read for the Bar, 
and became a member of the Speculative Society, and the 
intimate friend of the brilliant set of young men there con¬ 
gregated, at length opened to him a new world. For a 
time, however, Jeffrey, looking back regretfully to Glasgow, 
writes with almost as much severity of Edinburgh as he had 
done of Oxford. That he read much and wrote much and 
thought much is clear. He scribbled verse abundantly, and it 
was as a poet that he then thought he was most likely to 
win fame. He never published his poetry, wisely no doubt, 
since his very friendly biographer. Lord Coekbum, tells us 
that it would not have raised his reputation. * His poetry 

* is less poetical than his prose. Viewed as a literary prac- 
‘ tice it is rather respectable.* As regards his early political 
and unpublished writings, Lord Cockburn speaks with much 
greater appreciation, and it is interesting to find that from 
the very beginning to the end his outlook on politics re¬ 
mained tlie same. A lengthy paper by Jeffrey, written when 
he was twenty years of age, survives. * His doctrines were 

* those of a philosophical Whig $ firm to the popular prin- 
‘ ciples of our government, and, consequently, firm against 
‘ any encroachment, whether from the monarchical or de- 

* mocratical side,* and he condemns the war with France 

that had just been proclaimed. Except, however, occasional 
contributions to the ‘Monthly Review,’ it does not appear 
that .Teflfrey had before the birth of the ‘ Edinburgh’ ever 
published anything. ° 

Jeffrey and his guests in Buccleuch Place were youn^ 
men who had not as yet made a position in the world; but 
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their extreme jouthfulnesB has been exaggerated hj those 
who sought to find in it a heavy reproach which would tend 
to dimmish 'tiie weight of their criticism. In 1802 Sydney 
Smith was just over and Francis Jeffrey just under thirty, 
whilst Horner was twenty-four and Brougham twenty-three. 
The first editor has told how he proposed as the motto of 
the new journal 

‘ Tenui musam meditamur avena,* 

‘ We cultivate literature upon a little oatmeal,’ 

‘ but this was too near the truth to be admitted, and so we 
‘ took our present grave motto from Publius Syrus, of whom 

* none of us, I am sure, ever read a single line.* * 

How these men struck a very competent and disinterested 
observer before their fame was established may be read in a 
letter from Mr. T. N. Longman written from Edinburgh, where 
he had been a good deal impressed by the advantages that 
would accrue to his publishing business from co-operation 
with Constable. Mr. Longman had seen an early copy of 
the first number of the ' Edinburgh Review. * 

‘It is written (without pay) by some young men (whose names I 
have down, tho’ they are pretended to be secret) of very great 
abilities. I have not read much, but they seem to bo more fond ot 
displaying their critical acumen than the contents of the ibook, or of 
maintaining the grave dignity of their office. There is some excellent 
writing. ... I have secured the second edition of the “ Border 
Minstrelsy ” for us. Walter Scott is a very first-rate man.’ 

As a result of this visit of Mr, Longman to the northern 
capital, his firm became joint publishers of the * Edinburgh 
‘ Review * with Constable, sole publishers of the second 
edition of the ‘ Minstrelsy,* and of the first edition of the 

* Lay of the Last Minstrel,* which appeared in January, 1805 . 

* Longmanim est errare,* wrote Walter Scott to George Ellis 
in humorous deprecation of the alleged non-delivery to the 
latter of a presentation copy of ‘ The Lay.* Certainly there 
was little error on the part of that enterprising publisher 
in his shrewd comment upon the Edinburgh reviewers, or 
in his power of gauging men and books when the tale came 
to be told to his partner of how he had * fared within the 

* North.* It is an interesting and probably unique fact in 
the history of publishing, that the lapse of a century should 
find a periodical extant in the same hands as had published 
the first number. 

The Review appeared on October 10 , 1802 , with the same 
• Pre&oe to the Works of the Eev. Sydney Smith, 3 vela. 
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title page and in the same guise, as it does to-day. Some¬ 
times it has happened in the history of the publication of 
a. long series, that under the old name a practically new 
work has been started and continued. But there has been 
no change of that kind here. In October, 1802 , appeared 
the 1 st number and in October, 1902 , appears the 402 nd 
number of the * Edinburgh Review,* the * Critical Journal,’ 
published quarterly by Longmans. 

Buff and blue, it is needless to say, had long been the 
colours of the Whig party, supposed to hare been adopted by 
them out of sympathetic admiration for Washington and 
his army who wore buff and blue uniforms during the War 
of Independence. As a matter of fact Washington’s uniform 
was that worn by Virginian officers in the King’s service 
before the Rebellion. 

We suppose that no modern reader surfeited with the mass 
of periodical literature, of political and literary criticism that 
is poured every month and week and day upon his table, is 
quite able to understand why it was that the contents of the 
earlier numbers of the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ should have set 
the world on fire. Certainly a mere perusal of the principal 
articles in the earlier two or three years of its career will not 
enlighten him, unless he takes into account the wide 
difference between the conditions in those days and in these. 
In the first number, containing 252 pages, there are no fewer 
than twenty-nine articles, some of them running to only one, 
two, or three pages, and forming therefore rather notices of 
books than what are now considered formal reviews. Of these 
articles nine were written by Sydney Smith, six by Jeffrey, 
five by Francis Horner, three by Brougham, and two by Dr. 
John Thomson. Brougham, though he contributed to the 
first two numbers, hardly came within the inner circle of 
the management of the Review till after the third number. 
Amongst the most important papers in the first were those 
by Homer on the * Paper Credit of Great Britain,’ and by 
Brougham on the ‘Crisis in the Sugar Colonies.’ The 
num^r opened with an article by Jefirey upon a book just 
published by Mounier, late President of the first National 
Assembly, on the causes of the French Revolution, in which 
paper the Review at once entered upon the discussion of 
events which had done more than anything else in the pre¬ 
ceding ten years to decide the political bias of Englishmen. 
The views expressed were moderate as well as liberal at a time 
when men found it almost impossible to be either moderate 
or liberal in treating of tho French Revolution. Jeffrey’s 
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review of Southey’s ' Thalaba ’ in the same number was a 
strong protest against the doctrines and performances of a 
new ‘ sect of poets, of which Southey was one* of the chief 

* champions and apostles.* They were all of them, it was 
vehemently urged, ^ Mesmtere from the established system 

* in poetry and criticism.’ They laid claim to ' a creed 

* and revelation of their own,’ though their doctrines 
really were of * German origin.’ * As Mr. Southey is the 

* first author of this persuasion that has yet been brought 

* before us for judgement, we cannot discharge our in- 

* quisitorial ofSce conscientiously without premising a few 

* words upon the nature and tendency of the tenets he has 

* helped to propagate.’ The first skumish, in what was to 
become prolonged war, with the ‘ Lakers ’ had begun! 
There would always be readers, it was feared, who would 
find entertainment in * the representation of vulgar manners 

* in vulgar language,’ to whom*elegance and d^ignity were 
of no importance, and who would accept a style due in fact 
to a system ‘ teaching us to undervalue that vigilance and 

* labour which sustained the loftiness of Milton, and gave 
< energy and direction to the pointed and fine propriety of 

* Pope.’ Still, severe as are the strictures upon what he 
regards as the affectations and absurdities of the tnew school, 
JefEiey admits the poetic genius occasionally displayed in 
Southey’s work, and allows that * in the two concluding 
‘ books there is some very fine poetry.’ There might even 
be some chance, in the judge’s opinion, for the creditable 
future of the lawless men who were brought before him, 
would they but honestly endeavour to restrain their powers 
within the rules which sound criticism of all ages had 
prescribed. 

The second number of the Eeview, published in January, 
1803, opened with an article on Kant’s philosophy by 
Thomas Brown, who frankly confesses that he is un¬ 
acquainted with the original works of that philosopher, |^nd 
has therefore to depend wholly on the fidelity of M. VUlers, 
his French expositor. Indeed, it was at that time by 
French infiuence that the Scottish school of metaphysics 
was chiefly affected, German influences having come in 
later under the lead of Hamilton and his followers. Jeffrey 
reviewed Paley’s * Natural Theology ’ and Denon’s * Travels 

* in Lower and Upper Egypt during Bonaparte’s campaigns,’ 
whilst Brougham in an article on European policy contri¬ 
buted a defence of the system of the balance of power, which 
he considered (therein differing from many liberals in'.those 
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days and in these) to be based upon sound principles, though 
he admitted that in practice it had often b^n greatly 
abused. In strong language he paints the adrantages that 
in the preceding century had resulted from the determina- 
tion of the general body of European Powers to refuse to 
allow an overweening predominance to any one of them. 

* We may iudeed look to the history of the last century (the 
eighteenth) as the proudest cera in the annals of the species; the period 
most distinguished for learning and skill and industry ; for the milder 
virtues and for common sense; for refinement in government, and an 
equal difiPusion of liberty: above all, for that perfect knowledge of the 
arts of administration, which has established certain general rules of 
conduct among nations; has prevented the overthrow of empires, and 
the absorption of weak states into the bodies of devouring neighbours; 
has set bounds to ^e march of conquest, and rendered the unsheath¬ 
ing of the sword a measure of the last adoption; whereas in other 
times it was also resorted to in the first instance.’ 

From the vantage-ground of 1902 we can compare with a 
sense of complacency the course of the century which was 
then opening to the Review, with the preceding century to 
which Brougham was so complimentary ; for assuredly in all 
the characteristics enumerated the century that has just ex¬ 
pired greatly surpassed its predecessor, though we should be 
very far from applying the word ‘ perfect * in our own times 
either to the arts of administration or the regulation of 
international affairs. 

Brougham goes on to weigh the advantages for Great 
Britain of a policy of * splendid isolation’ against those 
accruing from a systematic partaking in the general affairs 
of Europe. 

‘ Many politicians,’ he says, ‘ who have no hesitation in recommend¬ 
ing the balancing system to such Powers as Austria and Prussia, 
placed in the heart of Europe, and surrounded by many other states of 
varioxis complexions and magnitudes, are yet of opinion that the 
situation of Britain is very different; that she is by nature insulated 
from the rest of Europe; that she can defend herself against any 
invasion by means of her natural barrier and internal resources; and 
that she ought not to sacrifice the improvement of these resources, and 
the means of maintaining peace, to the vain wish of holding the 
European balance, and embroiling herself in the stormy politics of 
foreign states.’ 

Brougham says that he has no space to discuss fully so 
large a national question: — 

^ * But,’ he continues, ‘ we cannot avoid remarking that so long as 
Great Britain is engaged in a commercial intercourse with other 
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nations; so long as her insular situation only serves to extend and 
promote these commercial relations; so long as other nations possess a 
large portion of sea-coast, engage in a wide commercial circle, and are 
acquiring a navy of formidable power; so long as Britain interferes 
wiOi them in other quarters of the globe, where her dominions are the 
most valuable and extensive;—it is an abuse of language to talk of 
her being separated from the continent of Europe by the Straits ot 
Dover. The transport of an army by sea is often more easy than to 
march over a considerable tract of land. The fate of a naval engage¬ 
ment is often more quick, decisive, and dependent upon fortune than 
the siege of barrier towns or the forcing of mountain passes. ... To 
say that England may trust to her fleets is to recommend a full 
reliance upon the chance of a single battle or the event of a sea-chase, 
to inculcate a silly confidence in good fortune, and to advise that the 
fate of Great Britain should be committed to the changes of the 
elements, the shifting of a wind, or the settling of a fog.’ 

In short, to onr armies, and to onr international policy, 
hardly less than to our fleet, belongs, in Brougham’s opinion, 
the real defence of the kingdom. 

It is exceedingly interesting to compare these views with 
those expressed in an article in the * Edinburgh Eeview ’ of 
October, 1870, by Mr. Gladstone, then Prime Minister—a 
paper full of noble thought and of the highest patriotism, 
though pervaded by the tendency, not uncommon ii^th the 
greatest characters, to see and to believe that which his own 
high aspirations made him desire rather than what was. 
The month of July had opened ‘ with cloudless tranquillity 
‘ on the face of Europe,’ but a few weeks had seen the over¬ 
throw of that Great Power which had held the military 
primacy in Europe for two hundred and fifty years. After 
dealing with the causes and probable consequences of these 
great events, he asks what is to be our share as a member 
of the European family of the political lessons of the war 
and its results:— 

* It will be our own fault if they are anything but good and useful. 
Happy England 1 Happy, not because any Immaculate Conception 
exempted her from that original sin of nations, the desire to erect 
Will into Right, and the lust of territorial aggrandisement. Happy, 
not only because she is felix prole virim, because their United King¬ 
dom is peopled by a race unsurpassed, as a whole, in its energies and 
endowments. But happy, with a special reference to the present sub¬ 
ject, in this, that the wise dispensation of Providence has cut her off 
by that streak of silver sea—which passengers so often and so justly 
execrate—though in no way from the duties and the honours, yet 
partly from the dangers, absolutely from the temptations, which attend 
upon the local neighbourhood of the continental nations.’ 

That twenty miles of sea had proved, *evcn against the 
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* great Napoleon, an impregnable fortification.’ Modern 
changes, the introduction of steam, the increased im> 
portance belonging to the possession of coal and iron, had 
operated, on the whole, to our advantage, and maritime 
supremacy more than in the past had ‘ become the proud— 
‘ perhaps the indefectible—inheritance of England.’ As an 
aggressive military Power on the Continent, we should never 
be formidable—‘ we are an essentially, incurably, maritime 
‘ Power.’ We had outlived the craving for mere material 
extension, as well as those fits of feverish excitement which 
beset us 'lest other nations should do for themselves a 
‘ fiftieth part of what we had done for ourselves.’ At home 
we were prosperous and contented. * Ireland, our ancient 

* reproach, can no longer fling her grievances in the face of 
‘ Great Britain.’ Thus the natural destiny of Great Britain 
was to become ' the appropriate object of the general con- 
‘ fldence, as the sole, comparatively, unsuspected Power.’ 
On all sides she would be courted as a disinterested friend 
and as a useful mediator to avert the quarrels of others. 
One thing only was needful to secure this great position ;— 

‘ We should do as we would be done by. We should seek to found 
a moral empire upon the confidence of the nations, not uj)on their 
fears, their passions, or their antipathies. Certain it is that a new law 
of nations is gradually taking hold of the mind, and aiming to sway 
the practice of the world; a law which recognises independence, which 
frowns upon aggression, which favours the pacific rule, which aims at 
permanent not temporary adjustments; above all, which recognises 
as a tribunal of paramount authority the general judgement of civilised 
mankind.’ 

Mr. Gladstone’s forecast has, unfortunately, not been 
realised; and his language can be applied with as little 
accuracy to the actual state of things existing from 1870 to 
the present day as could the language of Brougham’s retro¬ 
spect to the golden age of the eight^nth century! 

We must return, however, to the earlier days of the 
Eeview. Of the first number 750 copies were printed, and 
in half a dozen years the circulation had increased to many 
thousahds, and it must be remembered that the number 
of copies originally printed by no means represents the 
number ultimately purchased by the public. Each number 
had in fact a ' book value ’ which remained for years. Thus 
we have before us vol. i. * Edinburgh Eeview,’ 10th edition, 
published in 1814, and a 7th edition of vol. ii. and of 
vol. iii., published in 1814 and 1815 respectively. The 
original idea was to run the Eeview without giving any 
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remuneration to the writers. ‘ It was to be all gentlemen 
' and no pay.’ After the third number a change was 
made^ fca: we find Jeffrey writing in May, 1803, to Horner 
that in consequence of a negotiation between Sydney 
Smith and the publishers the latter were willing for the 
future to pay 2002. a year to the Editor, and 102. a sheet to 
him and to other contributors, terms which, Mr. Longman 
said, * were without precedent,’ as, for the matter of that, 
was the success of the new journal. It is difficult in these 
days to realise the sort of coy feeling with which men 
regarded any direct pecuniary relations with the press. 
Jeffrey, however, found that all his men would consent to 
accept their ten pounds, and ^ under the sanction of their 
‘ example ’ he thought he might accept the salary offered 
‘ without being supposed to have suffered any degradation.’ 
Lord Byron, it will be remembered, in ‘ English Bards and 
‘ Scotch Eeviewers,’ taunted Jeffrey on this point— 

‘ To Jeffrey go, be silent and discreet, 

His pay is just ten sterling pounds a sheet ’— 

and in the notes to the same satire he made it a reproach to 
Walter Scott that * The Lay ’ and ‘ Marmion ’ were ‘ written 
‘ for hire.’ Before long the minimum remuneration in the 
Review was raised to sixteen guineas a sheet, alf which 
figure it remained throughout Jeffrey’s time, though very 
many of the articles were paid for at a higher rate. It 
was on this ordinary scale, it may be mentioned, that Mr. 
Gladstone was remunerated for the article of October, 1870, 
already referred to. 

The undisputed authority over the whole field of literature 
which in half a dozen years the Review had won for 
itself could hardly be expected to last, and it was not 
desirable in the interest of the public that it should. The 
‘ Edinburgh ’ was started and had been mainly supported by 
strong Whigs. The Tories naturally wished to have an 
organ of their own. In February, 1809, the ‘Quarterly’ 
appeared, and Jeffrey, whose indolence, he says, would have 
been better pleased at the absence of all riv^iy, did not 
altogether dislike the prospect of sharp antagonism now 
opening before him. He rejoiced, indeed, as he was well 
entitled to do, that ‘ this kind of literature,’ which seems to 
be ‘more attended to than any other,’ was likely to be 
improved by competition, and he was proud of the example 
he had set. It has been said that a particular article * by 


* ‘Don Pedro Gevallos on The French Usurpation of Spain,' 
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Jefirey on the resistance oflfered by Spanish patriotism to 
Napoleonic aggression in the previous October number was 
so exasperating to Tory feelings that no further delay could 
be tolerated in bringing into the lists the new champion of 
their party. It is cert^n that the Cevallos article did rouse 
much hosUle comment; and we are told how Lord Buchan 
(the clever though eccentric elder brother of Harry and Tom 
Erskine, respectively Lord Advocate and Lord Chancellor), 
solemnly placing the offending number of the Eeview on 
the floor of his hall in George Street, kicked it deliberately 
into the centre of the street, where it was left to be trampled 
in the mud. There is in this paper not the slightest trace 
of unpatriotic sentiment, and only the extreme sensitiveness 
of a generation which had seen the Reign of Terror, to the 
dangers which popular views might bring upon the British 
Constitution, can account for the exaggerated denunciation 
which it incurred. 

The main contentions of this famous article were two. 
The Government -was condemned for frittering away the 
martial strength of the nation in a multitude of minor 
expeditions, instead of imitating the strategical policy ot 
Napoleon in striking with every eftbrt and with overwhelming 
force at the very heart of the enemy. Secondly, it was 
made a subject for true rejoicing that at last Napoleon had 
found a foe, outside the circle of the jealous and self-seek¬ 
ing ambitions of European autocrats who had hitherto 
opposed him, in the patriotic and freedom-loving spirit of a 
people whose king and nobility had deserted them. A 
hearty alliance between the British nation and a people 
struggling for independence would do good to both, and 
would revive in the former the belief in popular principles 
held by most Englishmen before the great throw hack of the 
French Revolution. The first of these positions is now the 
commonplace of history, and the last would not cause a 
twentieth-century Tory, if such a being survives, to wince. 

Edinburgh Review, October, 1808. This article was formerly 
attributed to Brougham, by whom it was included in his ‘ Contributions 
to tlie “ Edinburgh Review,” ’ published in 1856. Brougham's recol¬ 
lections cannot always be implicitly trusted, but there appears to 
be reason for thinking that Brougham had in fact some minor share in 
producing the article, which was certainly in the main Jeffrey’s work. 
The paper was not included in Jeffrey’s four volumes of ‘Contribu¬ 
tions to the “ Edinburgh Review,” ’ published in 1844 ; but the article 
perhaps hardly came within the principle of rigid selection laid down 
by Jeffrey himself in his pre&ce. 
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We have seen that the projectors of the * Edinburgh 
‘ Eeview * were strong Whigs, and so were, for the most 
part, the most eminent of its contributors during the first 
half-dozen years of its existence. A notable exception 
was Walter Scott. He was an intimate friend of Jefirey, 
and he had contributed several articles of value to the 
Eeview on literary and antiquarian topics. In 1807 
Scott vainly endeavoured to recruit Southey as an ‘ Edin- 
‘ burgh ’ reviewer, but the vehement Toryism of the 
latter, and the severity with which he had been criti¬ 
cised by Jeffrey, rendered Scott’s efforts useless. Scott 
had naturally from the beginning disliked the political 
partisan tone, as he thought it, which more and more was 
colouring the whole character of the Eeview. He had 
remonstrated more than once with Jeffrey on the excessive 
importance given to party politics, and had received his 
answer. ‘ The Eeview,” ’ said the latter, ‘ has, in short, 
‘ but two legs to stand on. Literature is one of them, but 
‘ its right leg is politics.* The April number of the 
Eeview of 1808, six months before the crowning offence 
of the Spanish article, had contained a review by Jefirey of 
* Marmion,’ a paper generally referred to as bitterly 
depreciatory of the poem, and of the genius of its^author. 
Already Scott had been consulting Canning, Ellis, John 
Murray, and others as to the possibility of founding a rival 
organ. The cup was at last full. Scott never again wrote 
for the ‘ Edinburgh,* and, as we have seen, the ' Quarterly * 
was launched in February, 1809. 

It is clear that the time had come, and the man, for 
resistance to the domination of the Whig Eeview. There 
were many, doubtless, who shared the fears of Walter Scott 
that by its means Whig politics were becoming disseminated 
in the most jealously guarded of Tory preserves. ‘No 
‘ genteel family,* he writes, in November, 1808, to George 
Ellis, ‘ can pretend to be without the “ Edinburgh Eeview,” 
‘ because, independent of its politics, it gives the only 
‘ valuable literary criticisms which can be met with.* As 
with the Cevallos article, so again with regard to Jeffrey*s 
review of ‘ Marmion,* far more importance in bringing to 
birth the great Tory organ was assigned than really 
belonged to it. Walter Scott was no thin-skinned member 
of an irritabile genus. The very evening after he had read 
the criticism, his critic came to dine with him; and with 
the exception of a natural little ebullition on the part 
of Mrs. Scott, there was nothing to diminish the social 
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rtj. The relations always mamtalned, in 
i|nte of'wide and outspoken differences of opinion, between 
Scott and Jeffrey did cx^it to both, bore witness to the man* 
Hness of their characters, and afforded an example unhappily 
too rarely imitated by eminent men who in later times hare 
held the position of criticised and critic. 

But, in real truth, Walter Scott had much reason to view 
with complacency the article which had so greatly irritated 
the blindest of his worshippers. Just as Wilkes never was a 
Wilkite, so we may be sure that Scott’s self-appreciation was 
not of that order which demands universal adulation. Jeffrey 
was essentially a modern. Busy with his profession, busy with 
his political reforms, busy with reading all the new books 
as they came out, acquainting himself with every new idea, 
thinking of the present and looking hopefully to the future, he 
could not but be a contrast to Scott deep in the romanticism 
and chivalry of the past, and viewing with despondency and 
dread the democratic changes which the years would bring. 
To the critic it seemed that to write a modern romance of 
chivalry was to mistake the spirit of the age—to be ‘ much 

* such a fantasy as to build a modem abbey or an English 
‘ pagoda.* This, then, was the fundamental fault of poems 
such as ‘ Marmion * or ‘ The Lay.’ In the former Jeffrey, 
moreover, strangely discovered a neglect of Scottish feelings, 
a deadness to the sense of national patriotism! But he 
allowed to * Marmion ’ * great merits and various kinds of 
‘ merit.’ As to the account of Flodden Field, the Review 
declares that ‘ certainly of all the poetical battles which 
‘ have been fought from the days of Homer to those of Mr. 

* Southey, there is none in our opinion at all comparable for 
‘ interest and animation —for breadth of drawing and mag> 
‘ nificence of effort—with this of Mr. Scott.’ The descrip¬ 
tion is quoted at length, and the critic continues: * this 
‘ powerful poetry is superior in our apprehension to all that 

* this author has hitherto published, and with a few faults 

* of diction, equal to anything that has ever been written 

* upon similar subjects.’ 

The natural effect of the rivalry of the ‘ Quarterly Re- 
‘ view ’ was to intensify the party spirit of the ‘ Edinburgh.’ 
In the first half-dozen years of the ‘ Edinburgh,* though the 
contributors were nearly all Whigs, certainly many of the 
articles, even some of those bearing directly upon politics, 
though of a liberalising tendency, had disclosed but little 
partisanship, in the narrow sense of the word. Henceforth 
the division was complete. Whigs turned to the * Edinburgh’ 
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and Jeffirej, Tories to the ^ Qnarterlj * and Gifford. Daring 
the monopoly of the * Edinburgh/ eminent men, desirons of 
having their say on the literary, artistic, or sdentifio topics 
of the time, .in an organ certain to reach every intellectual 
circle of refers, had, of necessity, recourse to its pages. 
If the politics of that journal were distasteful to them, 
contributors and readers were constrained to swallow them 
nevertheless. But a change had now come. The two great 
Reviews had become standard-bearers of the two g^at 
political parties; and whether we consider the political or 
literary interest of the general public, it must be admitted 
that there was ample room for both. The rise of the new 
journal thus marks an important era in the life of the 
‘ Edinburgh Review.’ 

The circulation of the older Review, far from being checked, 
rapidly increased. In 1814 over 12,000 copies per quarter 
were printed; the numbers rising to more than 13,500 in 
the years 1817 and 1818, the highest point ever attained. 

Jeffrey had already accomplished, and more than accom¬ 
plished, his purpose. His aspiration was to establish a 
critical authority which should be at once honest, en¬ 
lightened, and independent. Again and again in his letters 
he pours contempt on the kind of literary criticisar. which 
had hitherto prevailed. It was generally to the last degree 
incompetent, ignorant, and dull; and it was for the most 
part at the command of booksellers who wished simply to 
puff their own wares. His organ prided itself from the 
beginning on its inaccessibility to the influence of the 
trade. It would serve the public interest, and the public 
interest alone; and on many occasions it showed an almost 
Roman superiority to claims due to the personal ties 
of friendship or to considerations of business relation¬ 
ship. The fact that Walter Scott was one of Jeffrey’s best 
friends, that ‘ The Lay ’ and ‘ Marmion * were published by 
Longmans and Constable, the publishers of the * Edinburgh,* 
did not deflect by a hair’s breath the critical judgement of 
the Review. Men like Walter Scott were big enough to 
understand this, and to give Jeffrey credit for it even when 
they disagreed with his judgement and winced under his 
criticism. Thus, on the whole, happy relations were 
preserved with old friends; and as time went on intimate 
friendship and mutual respect grew up even between those 
who had first come into contact through the difficult relation 
of author and critic. 

Perhaps one of the most curious experiences of this kind 
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aarose >«ut of Jefi&ey’s review of Moore’s poetxy in 1806. The 
Irishnia^ ohaUeng^ed the critic, who, seconded by Francis 
Homer, met tiie indignant author at Chalk Farm; but the 
fight was prevented by the myrmidons of Bow Sireet, who 
conveyed both parties before the magistrate, by whom they 
were promptly bound over to keep the peace. Byron has 
made the meeting famous in lines which suggest, without 
any foundation, that no real mischief was intended. 
Perhaps some colour was given to the suggestion by the 
fact that at the police station no bullet was found in Jeffrey’s 
pistol, and that he and Moore made friends almost before 
they had left the battlefield. The Scotchman explained that 
his criticism only meant that the tendency of Moore’s poetry 
was immoral, and conveyed no reflection on the author’s 
private character, about which alone the Irishman was 
solicitous. The Editor in this strange way won not only a 
friend but a contributor. Moore, in later days, wrote for 
the Beview, and became the honoured guest of its Editor 
at Craig Crook. 

It is very intelligible that men such as Jeffrey and his 
associates—men gifted with great literary acumen, but who 
were actively engaged in the different professions and pur¬ 
suits of life—should have felt an exaggerated contempt for 
those who seemed to them to be penmen and nothing else. 
The notion that some small literary coterie, holding itself 
aloof from the active world, was to lay down the laws which 
regulated poetry and taste, and to assume airs of superiority 
even towards the acknowledged great masters of the English 
language, drove them to distraction. They had themselves 
perhaps too little leisure to appreciate contemplative poetry 
at its true value. That the * Lakers ’ were * a puling and 
‘ self-admiring race ’ was their honest if prejudiced opinion 
in 1816,* as it had been when, fourteen years earlier, in the 
very first number of the Review, Southey and his school had 
been called up for judgement. 

It was not only between the critics and the criticised that 
trouble arose in the early days of the Review. It had 
become, of course, a very valuable property, and disputes 
soon sprang up between rival claimants to the right of 
pubUshing it in London. Early in 1806 Constable h^ pro¬ 
posed to transfer the entire London publication 1}o Murray. 
Longmans, however, had the law on their side, and, on the 
strength of their previous agreement with Constable, they 


* Article on ‘ Childe Harold,’ December, 1816. 
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obtained an injunction to restrain anj other publislier in 
London from selling the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ without their 
consent. Whatever may have been the menW of the dis¬ 
pute, it was put an end to the following year by Longmans 
selling their whole property in the title and future publication 
of the Review for 1,000Z, Accordingly Murray became the 
proprietor of the London rights in the Review, and under 
his auspices No. 21 (Oct. 1807) was brought out. At this 
time the London circulation was 3,500 a quarter; and it 
seems that about five-sevenths of the whole issue went to 
London. Murray and Constable, however, did not long 
work together, and in 1808 the latter established a London 
house for the sale of the Review, withdrawing it entirely 
from Murray; and between the two considerable coolness 
resulted. It was in the year that the Review bore the 
name of John Murray as publisher on the title-page that 
Jeffrey’s slashing article on Wordsworth’s poetry, and 
the review of ‘ Marmion ’ already noticed, made their 
appearance. In October, 1814, Longmans repurchased from 
Constable, for 4,500?., their former rights in the Review— 
rights which they had relinquished to him seven years 
before for 1,000?. In 1826 came the great failure of 
Constable, from whose trustee Longmans took over, at a 
valuation, the whole interest in the Review, which has from 
that day to this been their exclusive property. From 1826 
to 1891 the name of Adam Black, or of Adam and Charles 
Black, appeared along with that of Longmans on the title- 
page as agents for the distribution of the Review in Edin¬ 
burgh, after which year A. and C. Black removed their 
business to London. 

The year 1814, which brought back the London business 
of the Review to its original publishers, was in many ways 
an important year in its history. Indeed, the Peace may 
be said to mark another stage in its career. The war had 
absorbed men’s thoughts, largely to the exclusion of home 
politics; but the time was once more approaching when 
divergent views of domestic interest and civil government 
were to divide into hostile factions not unevenly balanced the 
political forces of the kingdom. In November of that year 
appeared Jeffrey’s famous article on Wordsworth’s ‘ Excur- 
* sion,’ beginning ^ This will never do ’; and in the same 
number was his review of ‘ Waverley,’ concluding with words 
which indicate that to him, at least, the great mystery was 
no mystery at all. ‘ If this be, indeed, the work,’ so ends 
the article, ‘ of an author hitherto unknown, Mr. Scott would 
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* do well to look to his laurels, and to rouse himself for a 

* sturdier competition than any he has yet had to encounter.* 

A few months later, on Napoleon*s escape from Elba, the 
war was renewed. The ^hundred days’ culminating in 
Waterloo put an end to the Napoleonic era, and Great 
Britain turned again into the paths of peace, which she 
continued to follow for the space of forty years. The short 
hut trying period of renewed war proved that Jeffrey was 
able to preserve his independent standpoint against the 
pressure of extravagant political partisanship no less than 
against that of personal friendship or trade interest. To 
us looking back upon those times it seems strange, indeed, 
that statesmen so patriotic, and in many respects so far- 
seeing, as Lord Grey and Francis Homer should have 
denounced the determination of the British Government in 
1815 to have recourse to arms. Napoleon at the head of 
the armies of France could not be other than an imminent 
menace to the liberties of Europe. 

Jeffrey, we have •seen, had disliked the French war in its 
origin. No one, therefore, more thankfully welcomed the 
peace. ‘It would be strange, indeed,* he wrote in the 
Review in May, 1814— 

* if pages dedicated like ours to topics of present interest sliould be 
ushered into tlie world at such a moment as this, without some stamp 
ot that common joy and overwhelming emotion with which the 
wonderful events of the past three months are still tilling all the 
regions of the earth. In such a situation it must be difficult for any 
one who has the means of being heard to refrain from giving utterance 
to his sentiments. But to us, whom it has assured, for the first time, 
of the entire sj^mpathy of our countrymen, the temptation, wo own, is 
in'esistible. . . . The peace had come upon the world like the balmy 
air and flushing verdure of a late spring after the dreary chill of a 
long and interminable winter; and the refreshing sweetness with 
which it has visited the eaith, feels like Elysium to those who havo 
just escaped from the driving tempests it has banished.’ 

Was our country, after only ten months’ rest, on Napoleon’s 
escape from Elba, to be plunged once more into war ? Jeffrey 
hated war; but neither his love of peace nor the intense 
party zeal of his friends sufficed to destroy his power of 
calmly judging the facts. Only a week before Waterloo 
he writes to his friend, Francis Horner, that though the 
latter may ‘ think it all damnable heresy,* he feels himself 
that there is more danger to freedom from the triumph of 
Napoleon than from the resurrection of the Bourbons. In 
short, on the main question, the Ministry, Tory though it 
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was, was right. The safety and the duty of the nation, and 
the true cause of liberty, required that it should stand firm 
with its allies against the oyerwhelming power of Napoleon. 

After Waterloo began the era called by Miss Mai^ineau 
the ‘ Thirty Tears* Peace.* For two-and-twenty years the 
main energies of the nation had been concentrated upon 
the war; men of liberal minds and progressive tendencies 
powerfully supporting the Government of the day in the 
gigantic efforts required to repel the greatest danger that 
has ever menaced the l:3tate. But when peace returned 
Englishmen gradually fell back into the old political divisions 
—a party of progress, deeply impressed with the faults and 
failings of the system of government under which they lived, 
and with the belief that they could find a political remedy 
for them ; and a party of resistance, which saw in any 
considerable change in our system more to dread than to 
hope for, and which, therefore, blocked with all the power 
it possessed the pathway of reform. The experience of 
France since 1789—the excesses and hoirors of the Revolu¬ 
tion, followed by the military absolutism of Napoleon—had 
seemed to great masses of Englishmen to give weight to 
the Tory assertion that here also Reform would bo but the 
first step to revolution, and that British laws and liberties 
were dependent upon the maintenance entirely unchanged 
of our glorious Constitution. The Duke of Wellington, to 
whom for many years the Tories mainly looked for guidance, 
great man though he was, never really understood his 
countrymen*s capacity for self-government; and he honestly 
believed that the basing of the House of Commons upon a 
wide electoral franchise, should it come about, would render 
it impossible to govern England except through the Army. 
A very different man—Lord Eldon—was the fitting repre¬ 
sentative of all the narrow prejudices of his day, of the 
caste love for privilege, of horror at the bare idea of trusting 
the mass of his countrymen with power. In his obstinate 
resistance to every kind of reform, great or small, he reached 
a pitch of Toryism hardly intelligible to the Conservatives of 
the present day. Against sentiments such as these the good 
sense of Englishmen ultimately prevailed. If the old Con¬ 
stitution was stiU to fit the British people, it was necessary 
to enlarge it. It must be made to suit the new conditions 
and requirements of the time. Thus Whigs, Reformers, 
Radicals, concentrated at last all their efforts upon what 
they felt to be a condition precedent to all good govern¬ 
ment—the reform of the House of Commons. 
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TlirougLoiit these years of struggle the ‘ Edinburgh 
‘ Review * warmly combated that craven fear of our own 
countrymen, that dread of the people, whicli was the 
unhappy legacy to England of the French Revolution. It 
insisted upon the duty and wisdom of bringing back again 
the popular forces to play their proper part in the govern¬ 
ment of the country. Obstinate resistance did indeed bring 
the country too near to the revolution which wise statesmen 
saw was the only alternative to thorough yet rational reform. 
Lord Grey’s words in the House of Lords in 1832—the last 
he spoke on the Reform Bill—expressed the hope which 
events have long ago realised—viz., ‘ that those who augured 
‘ unfavourably of the Bill would live to see all their ominous 
‘ forebodings falsified^ and that after the angry feelings of 
‘ the day had passed away, the measure would be found to 
‘ be, in the best sense of the word, conservative of the 
‘ Constitution.’ 

Quarter by quarter, and year after year, the energies of 
the Review were engaged in attacking abuses and suggest¬ 
ing the remedy. It would be impossible to give a list of the 
subjects with which it dealt, for such a list would cover the 
whole held of jiolitical, administrative, legal, and social re¬ 
form. It is needless to name all the distinguished men who in 
its columns were pressing on the good work. ‘ It was not 
‘ merely,’ to quote Lord Oockburn, ‘ that the journal ex- 
‘ pounded and defended right principles and objects. Its 

* prerogative was higher. It taught the public to think. 

‘ It opened the people’s eyes. It gave them periodically the 
‘ most animated and profound discussions on every iiiterest- 

* ing subject that the gi’eatest intellects in the kingdom 
‘ could supply.’ 

And point by point the good cause prevailed. The stream 
might at times flow slowly, but the tide never really turned, 
and several of the founders of the Review lived long enough 
to see accomplished most of the objects for which in bygone 
days they had struggled so hard. In 1804 Jeffrey in the 
Review was fighting for the suppression of the slave trade. 
This was brought about by Fox’s ‘Ministry of all the 
‘ Talents ’ two years later. But much stiU remained to be 
4one, and in 1881 the Review was still fiercely contending 
ibr the complete abolition of slavery within the British 
denmnions; and this, a year later, it was the glory of the 
first reformed Parliament to accomplish. In very eariy 
days, even a tolerant man like Walter Scott was dissatisfied 
with the Review for advocating Catholic Emancipation. 
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The reform of the criminal law, the abolition of tests, 
municipal reform, poor-law reform, and many another far- 
reaching project, now regarded as so many upward steps 
towards a higher civilisation, were supported in its columns 
by men of the greatest ability, imbued with intimate know¬ 
ledge of the subjects on which they wrote. 

The * Edinburgh Review ’ naturally felt keenly on the 
necessity of widening and freeing our political life; for in 
Scotland, far more completely than in England, popular 
privileges and liberties had ceased to exist. The political 
repres(mtation of the people, the administration of justice, 
municipal government, had in Scotland lost almost every¬ 
thing of the popular character which once gave them life. 
Neither in public meetings nor in the press was it possible 
adequately to expose the mischief of the prevailing con¬ 
dition of affairs. Yet there was no part of the kingdom 
so well fitted as Scotland to enjoy the largest political rights. 

As time went on the position of the Review as regards 
the public at large became in some respects modified. Its 
novelty of course wore o(f. It had opened a new field upon 
which others had now entered. Its days of monopoly were 
over. The ‘ Quarterly ’ was its very able rival, and a for¬ 
midable political opponent. The autocratic airs of tlic older 
journal upon every subject, political or literary, had roused 
against it a certain spirit of dislike to dictation such as 
had inspired its own earlier years. It now occurred to 
William Blackwood, the publisher, and a Tory of the Tories, 
that something might be done to fan and foster, and even 
to turn in a profitable direction, the dislike to autocratic 
orthodoxy which he know was simmering in Edinburgh. 
Ilis political sympathies had been disturbed by the success 
of the ‘ Edinburgh,’ and he had seen with a jealous eye the 
greatness of its publisher, his own rival, Constable. Now, 
Blackwood was a man of resource, and he thought it might 
be i)Ossible to tackle the * Edinburgh ’ Avith more success 
than was achieved by the quarterly discharge of a heavy 
broadside by its orthodox Tory antagonist. A magazine 
‘not so ponderous, more nimble, more frequent, more 
‘ familiar,* might make its onslaughts more telling upon 
the Whig journal, its publisher, editor, and contributors. 
Edinburgh, Whig or Tory, was before everything respect¬ 
able. .. The new magazine must attract attention in the 
first number, no matter how. To shock the whole of 
Edinburgh society at the same time that it fell upon 
Whig,|>ubU^r and reviewers, was Blackwood’s plan. 
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He had able ooa^jaton in Lockhart, WHaoDf and 
and in 1817 appeared the first number of * Blackwood’s 
^ Monthly Magazine.’ It contained the famous satire 
upon well-known citizens of Edinburgh called The Chaldee 

* Manuscript ’; which was intended to startle the world 
of Edinburgh, and startle them it did. Its outrageous 
personalities, and the flavour of irreverence that attaches to 
the parodying of the style and language of Scripture, were 
well calculai^ to stir the susceptibilities of the Scottish, 
capital. However, a new birth in periodical literature had 
taken place. The first of the great * Monthlies * had begun. 
Its early years were stormy ones. Actions for libel, 
challenges and duels followed each other in rapid suc¬ 
cession. ‘ Maga ’ was able. No one could say that * Maga ’ 
was inoffensive. No one could say that ‘ Maga ’ was dull. 
So far Blackwood’s object was achieved. But its vitupera* 
tion and its personalities were odious, and it was years 
before the magazine acquired, in addition to its reputation 
for brilliant writing, the high character for which ‘ Black- 
‘ wood ’ was to become no less justly celebrated. 

It may have been the rivalry of younger journalism that 
made Jefirey fear that the ‘ Edinburgh ’ was growing old. 

* Can you lay your hands,’ he writes to a friend in January, 
1825, * on some clever young men who would write for us ? 

* The original supporters of the work are getting old, and 
‘ either too busy or too stupid, and here the young men are 

* mostly Tories.’ In the following August number of the 
Beview there appeared the first contribution by Macaulay, 
then a young man of twenty-five, hardly known beyond the 
circle of his college friends. There seems never to have been 
any mystery about the authorship of the famous article on 
Milton, and after the first of Macaulay’s * Essays ’ had been 
published and acknowledged, it would have been impossible 
to doubt the authorship of its successors. 'Like Lord 
' Byron,’ says his biographer, ' he woke one morning and 
' found himself famous.’ Of all the praises and the shower 
of compliments that poured upon him, Macaulay to the end 
of his life valued most the short sentence with which 
Jeffirey acknowledged the receipt of his first manuscript, 
' The more I think, the less T can conceive where you picked 
‘ up that style.’ * 

Of the early founders of the Iteview it cannot be said 
that Jeffry lumself, or Brougham, or Sydney Smith, ever 


* Trevelyan’s ‘Life of Lord Macaulay.* 
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grew stupid, or even old, in anything but years; and it is 
extraordinary what a very large part of the Beview was 
written by those three men. For the first quarter of a 
century of its career * the witty parson,* in a humorous and 
forcible style all his own, discussed a great variety of 
subjects. Sometimes he gave character sketches of people 
so dissimilar os Madame d’Epinay, Hannah More, and 
Charles Fox. At another time he woidd discourse eloquently 
on the evils of transportation and Botany Bay. He would 
discuss the poor laws and the game laws, prison reforms 
and chimney-sweepers, Bentham on Fallacies, and Catholic 
Emancipation; and, however brilliant his wit, his writings 
never fail to show a manly judgement and a kindly, human, 
sympathetic spirit. 

Macaulay and Sydney Smith were, as all the world knows, 
the most brUliant talkers of their day. Good as it always 
was, Macaulay’s flow of conversation was sometimes felt to 
be even too abundant. His utterance was very rapid, and 
he spoke with a panting anxiety. Sydney Smith, himself 
an enormous talker, used to complain ‘that Macaulay never 
let him get in a word. Once Smith said to him, * Now, 
‘ Macaulay, when I am gone, you’ll be sorry that you never 
‘ heard me speak.’ On another occasion Smith said that he 
had found Macaulay in bed from illness, and tflat he was 
therefore more agreeable than he had ever seen him. * There 
‘ were some glorious flashes of silence.* * 

Brilliant as was his wit, Sydney Smith’s sincerity and 
deep earnestness could at times be very impressive. After 
the death of William IV., and the accession of his niece to 
the throne at the age of eighteen, Sydney Smith preached at 
St. Paul’s, taking for his theme the true character and the 
opportunities of a patriot queen. There were two subjects to 
which he mainly directed her attention, where her influence 
might, he urged, be of the greatest possible service to her 
subjects—^the cause of popular education, and the mainten¬ 
ance of peace. In noble language he held up to his young 
Sovereign the ideal of a life to be lived for the highest in¬ 
terest and welfare of those whom she had been called upon 
to rule. And happy would the preacher have been could he 
have foreseen that the reign just beginning was to afford 
during more than sixty years the greatest example any 
country has ever witnessed of a monarch carrying into 
practice the precepts which he so well expounded. 


* Cockbuiu’a Jouruai. 
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On Jefirej’s resignation of the Editorship of the Beview, 
in 1829, Macvey Napier, professor of conreyancing in the 
University of Edinburgh, succeeded to the post. The new 
Editor had been a frequent contributor from very early days, 
he was an intimate friend of Jeffrey’s, and he was firmly 
convinced of the advisability of keeping the headquarters of 
the Eeview in its old home in the north. Napier’s diffi¬ 
culties were considerable. They arose, however, from no 
dangerous rivalry of other organs of opinion, but almost 
solely from troubles within his own camp, caused by the 
pretensions of Brougham to work the Eeview entirely in 
his own personal interest. Brougham’s versatility was 
abnormal; his energy untiring; his vanity without limit. 
After 1835, when Lord Melbourne formed his second 
ministry without inviting Brougham back to the woolsack, 
the ex-Chancellor’e hostility to the Whig Premier knew no 
bounds. Men recognised his genius, whilst they had a pro¬ 
found distrust of his character. No one, however, had done 
more work for the Eeview, and it was long a tradition that 
in one particular number every single article had come from 
his pen. After Jeffrey had gone, it was, perhaps, not un¬ 
natural that a man of Brougham’s character should 
endeavour to make the Eeview his organ, rather than the 
exponent of a policy and a cause. There were other men 
writing for the Review very little inclined to defer to pre¬ 
tensions such as these. Macaulay loses patience with * a 

* man who half knows everything,’ and protests against the 
use of the Review as an instrument for ‘puffing its own 
‘ contributor.’ When, after he had himself undertaken to 
write on French politics in the autumn number of the 
eventful year 1830, Brougham claims that subject for him¬ 
self, Macaulay fairly tells the Editor that he must make his 
choice once for all between his two contributors. * He had 
‘ always known,’ Macaulay writes, ‘thatin every association, 
‘ political or literary. Brougham would wish to domineer, and 
‘ that no Editor of the “Edinburgh Review ” could, without 
‘ risking the ruin of the publication, resolutely oppose the 

* demands of a man so able and powerful.’ Napier on this 
occasion acceded to Brougham’s imperious request ‘ to send 
‘ off a countermand to Macaulay ’; and it was Brougham’s 
article, not Macaulay’s, that was published in the October 
‘ Review ’ on the Revolution of 1830. Doubtless Macaulay’s 
threat of secession weighed with the Editor. At any rate, 
we hear no more of any attempt of Brougham’s to oust his 
rival from the field editorially assigned to him. 
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The coliQezion of the Beview with the Whig leaders in 
Parliament was now yeiy close. In December, 1830, Jeffrey 
became Lord Advocate, and Brougham Lord Chancellor; 
and it was thought probable that the latter would soon 
become the most powerful statesman in the kingdom. Why 
in 1835, when Lord Melbourne returned to power. Brougham 
did not re-enter the Cabinet has been much discussed. 
Brougham himself declared it was because Lord Melbourne 
knew that in such a case he (the Prime Minister) would be 
reduced to insignificance. Brougham never forgot or for¬ 
gave an injury, and deep was the contumely which, in letter 
after letter to the long-suffering Editor, he poured upon the 
Whig Premier, and on his * underlings,* who cared not a 
farthing for reform of any kind so long as they could keep 
their places. He was furious because the Review would not 
denounce the more moderate men of the party ‘ for trimming 
^ and waiting to see how the cat jumped.’ He (Brougham) 
was the only true Reformer, almost the only honest man, 
and he had no patience ‘ with the vermin who were basely 
‘and meanly looking to some junction* with the Stanleys 

* and Grahams, and want to throw the honest and single- 

* hearted Reformers overboard the moment they have helped 
‘ us to tuiTi the Government out.* He complains (April 4, 
1835) that his articles had not been printed, and declares 
that they must have been intercepted. Yet surely he had 
little cause of complaint, for the April number of the Review 
contains no fewer than six articles from his pen, on the follow¬ 
ing subjects : ‘ The British Constitution—Recent Political 
‘ Occurrences,* ‘ Thoughts upon the Aristocracy,* ‘ l^ewspaper 
‘ Tax,* ‘ Memoirs of Mirabeau,* ‘ French Parties and Politics,* 
‘ State of Parties.* Nevertheless, in June Brougham actually 
has the face to write to Napier that ever since his Editor¬ 
ship had begun, have found that my assistance was 
‘ reckoned, justly God knows, a very secondaty object, and 

* that one of the earliest friends of the Journal, and who 

* had (Jeffrey will tell you) enabled it to struggle through 
' its first difdculties as much as any one or two of the 

* contributors, was now next thing to laid upon the 
‘ shelf *! 

Nothing is more exasperating to a statesman who has 
been left out in the cold, than the faithful party loyalty 
with which a chief so deficient in the discrimination of 
personal merit is still regarded by others. The Whiggism 
of the * Edinburgh Review’ was never more rigidly 
orthodox in the party sense than during the period of 
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Macvej Napier’s Editorship. The dajs were long past 
since a few briefless advocates and a young clergyman 
in want of a living had set the world on fire by sheer 
ability and dash, and by their evident determination to 
maintain their critical independence against every external 
influence. The Eeview was now in the closest relations 
with the Whig leaders. When, for instance, Nassau Senior 
wrote on the Irish poor laws, his articles were revised and 
modified by Lord Lansdowne and Lord John Bussell. In 
the middle of the century, says Bagehot with dry humour, 
it was difficult to imagine that there had ever been anything 
incendiary about the ‘Edinburgh Review.* Its appear¬ 
ance quarter by quarter had now, he says, become a great 
event, and it. was believed that its contributors were 
confined to the Privy Council! In sober truth it was sup¬ 
ported and largely written by men of the greatest position 
in the world of politics and letters. Their names would 
have made the fortune of a modern ‘ monthly.’ But the 
‘ Edinburgh’ was always anonymous, and both Jeffrey and 
Napier were aware’ that it was possible for men of great dis¬ 
tinction to be dull. The former pronounced (1829) that 
Sir William Hamilton’s article on Cousin’s Cours de Philo- 
sophie was ‘ the most unreadable thing that ever appeared in 
‘ the Review.’ And Sir James Mackintosh, the philosopher 
of ‘ Whiggism,’agreed with Napier’s predecessor, that though 
the writer might be a very clever man, he was quite unfit to 
write on topics such as these for English readers. In politics, 
however, the dangers of a too rigidly official orthodoxy were 
on the whole avoided. The circulation of the Review, it is 
true, never again rose to the height it had attained in 
1817-20, yet it easily held the first place in periodical 
literature, and was indispensable reading for all who wished 
to share in the intellectual life of the day. Here is the 
list of subjects and writers in the April number, 184G, 
published just before Lord John Russell formed his first 
administration:— 

1. ‘Parliament and the Courts,’ by Lord Denman. 

2. ‘ Shakespeare in Paris,' by Mrs. Austin. 

3. ‘ Legislation for the Working Class,' by Sir George C. Lewis. 

4. ‘ Religious Movement in Germany,’ by Henry Rogers. 

5. ‘ Lyall’s Travels in North America,’ by Herman Merivale. 

6. ‘ European and American State Confederacies,’ by Nassau Senior. 

7. ‘ Scottish Criminal Jurisprudence,’ by Lord Cockbum. 

8. ‘ Political State of Prussia,’ by 11. M. Milnes (afterwards Lord 

Houghton). 

9. ‘ Earls Grey and Spencer,’ by Lord John Russell. 
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Napier had aimed at nine or ten articles per number 
when he first undertook the Eeview, and by his agreement 
with Longmans each number was to contain sixteen sheets— 
i.e., 256 pages. The number of pages has varied at different 
periods from about 260 in early days to 300 or so in the 
middle of the century. The ordinary length was from 200 
to 280 pages. The public, Napier held, did not like long 
articles. But Editors* rules and wishes must bend like other 
people’s to circumstances. Macaulay’s article on Lord 
Bacon, when sent to the Editor, ran to 120 pages, and the 
latter naturally consulted Jeffrey as to the course he should 
adopt. 

‘ What mortal,’ writes Jeffrey in reply, ‘ could ever dream of cutting 
out the least particle of this precious work to make it fit better with 
your Review ? It would be worse than paring down the Pitt diamond 
to fit the old setting of a dowager’s ring. It is altogether magnificent 
—et prope divinum. Since Bacon himself, I do not know that there 
has been anything so fine. I have read it not only with delight, but 
with emotion—with throbbings of the heart and tears in the eye.’ 

Macaulay, when despatching his MS.‘from Calcutta, had 
described it as * of interminable length *; and it was ulti¬ 
mately found possible to reduce it without material injury 
till it absorbed no more than 104 pages out of the 2§2 which 
made up the July number of 1837. Even so it was thought 
right to add an Editorial note to the first pa ge of the article, 
asking the indulgence of intelligent readers ‘ for so wide a 
‘ departure from our general practice.’ In 1840 the ‘ Clive ’ 
article, which drew down Brougham’s wrath on Macaulay for 
praising so ‘ bloodthirsty and cruel a man,* consumed sixty- 
six pages in a number which contained eight articles. In 
October, 1840, the essay on Warren Hastings ran to ninety- 
six pages, and left space for only five other articles! 

Macaulay’s essays on the foremost statesmen, warriors, 
poets, and thinkers of an earlier day hold an absolutely unique 
place in English literature. Not only do they constitute 
standard works, of which men speak with respect, they 
are the favourite reading of multitudes wherever the English 
language is known. ‘ Every school boy,’ as the author would 
have said, has rejoiced in the glowing pages in which 
Macaulay has brought home to his countrymen the history of 
great deeds and the characters of great men. 

After Maevey Napier had taken over the Editorship from 
Jeffrey, though the latter retired completely from the direct 
management of the Review, it was only natural that his 
successor should constantly recur to him for advice. By 
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the terms of the agreement of 1829 between Napier and the 
Longmans Jeffrey was to decide between them in case ot 
any differences as to its meaning which might arise. For 
Jeffrey’s services in this way there was no occasion, as the 
relations between publishers and Editor were and always 
have been down to the present day most harmonious; but the 
advice given by Jeffrey to Napier as to the conduct of the 
Eeview was abundant, and the correspondence between the 
two throws an interesting light upon the responsibilities inci¬ 
dental to the editorial management of anonymous journalism. 

‘ There are three legitimate considerations,’ writes Jeffrey in 1837, 
* by which you should be guided in your conduct as Editor generally; 
and particularly as to the admission or rejection of important articles 
of a political sort:—1. The effect of your decision on the other con¬ 
tributors upon whom you mainly rely; 2. Its effect on the sale and 
circulation, and on the just authority of the work with the great body 
of its readers; and 3. Your own deliberate opinion as to the safety 
or danger of the doctrines maintained in the article under considera¬ 
tion, and its tendency either to promote or retard the practical adoption 
of those liberal principles to which, and their practical advancement^ 
you must always consider the journal as devoted. . . . This discretion 
you cannot, I think, delegate to another, who would not share your 
responsibility.’ 

In Jeffrey’s view the * Edinburgh ’ represented a body of 
opinion directed to the attainment of certain definite and 
practical ends; not the personal views of this or that indi¬ 
vidual, or even the special fancies of the Editor himself. 
Several times in its history circumstances have arisen when 
it has been necessary for the Eeview to act firmly upon its 
own considered judgement against pressure which has been 
attempted from outside on the part of those who claimed 
for one reason or another to be entitled to its indiscrimi- 
nating support, and in every case the principles laid down 
by Jeffrey have successfully been vindicated. 

The frank manner in which in their confidential letters to 
Napier the contributors criticised each other’s productions 
must have afforded to the Editor reading no less useful than 
entertaining. There is something very naif, moreover, in 
the occasional comments of contributors on the sort of 
literary distinction suitable to the Eeview. Jeffrey had 
found Carlyle, whose genius he recognised, and to whom he 
rendered great assistance, a difficult writer to manage; and 
he had felt forced before admitting his articles to do a little 
cutting off and patching up, doubtless much against the 
grain. Carlyle, as he complains to Napier, had felt it due to 
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‘ his literary conscience ’ to rebel. ‘ Editorial hacking and 
‘ hewing * he would not stand. Surely Napier might trust 
him, for he strongly held ‘that one can and should ever 
‘ speah quietly ; loud hysterical vehemence, foaming, hissing, 
‘ least of all becomes him that is convinced, and not only 
‘ supposes but knows.* One wonders whether Napier found 
this convincing as to the reposeful style of contributions 
which Carlyle hereafter might offer him! 

During the first half-century of its existence Jeffrey and 
Macaulay were the two men whose character was most 
deeply impressed upon the whole political tendency of the 
Keview. There is some ti’uth in Bagehot’s observation that 
Whiggism is not a creed but a character, and this character 
he sketches in not too flattering terms. ‘ Perhaps as long 
‘ as there has been a political history in this country there 
‘ have been certain men of a cool, moderate, resolute firm- 
‘ ness, not gifted with high imagination, little prone to 
‘ enthusiastic sentiment, heedless of large theories and 
‘ speculations, careless of dreamy scepticism; with a clear 
‘ view of the next step, and a wise intention to take it; a 
‘ strong conviction lliat the elements of knowledge are true, 
‘ and a steady belief that the present world can, and should, 
‘ be quietly improved. These are the Whigs.’ * 

Macaulay struck right and left with equal vigour. At one 
time (1829) he was pouring a heavy broadside into the Radical 
philosophers, headed by Bentham and James Mill, who 
were fiercely attacking, in the pages of the ‘Westminster 
‘ Review,’ the moderation of Whig statesmen, and of the 
Whig organ. At another time, ten years later, he was 
turning his attention to the obscurantist views of the ultra- 
Tory party, in that famous article on Mr. Gladstone’s book 
on Church and State, whose first paragraph the events of the 
following fifty years were to render for ever remarkable. 
In the April number of 1839 we wrote as follows:— 

‘ The author of this volume is a young man of unblemished 
character and of distinguished parliamentary talents, the rising hope 
of those stern and unbending Tories who follow reluctantly and 
mutinously a leader whose experience and eloquence are indispensable 
to them, but whose catitious temper and moderate opinions they abhor. 
It would not be at all strange if Mr. Gladstone were one of the most 
unpopular men in England. But we believe that we do him no more 
than justice when we say that his abilities and his demeanour have 
obtained ibr him the respect and goodwill of all parties.’ Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, the article goes on, ‘ appears to be in many respects exceedingly 
well qualified for philosophical investigation. His mind is of large 
grasp; nor is he deficient in dialectical skill. But he does not give 
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hifl intellect fair play. There is no want of light, but a great want of 
what Bacon would have called dry light. Whatever Mr. Gladatone 
aeea is refracted and distorted by a fiilse medium of passion and 
pr^udioes. His style bears a remarkable analogy to his mode of 
thinking, and, indeed, exercises great influence on his mode of think, 
ing. His rhetoric, though often good of its kind, darkens and per< 
piexes the logic which it should iUastrate.* 

It must have given not a little satisfaction to Jeffrey and 
Macaulay, after their fierce war with the Utilitarians and 
the ‘ Westminster,* to find in 1841 John Stuart Mill and the 
best of his coadjutors in the latter journal offering their 
services to its great and successful rival. Mill felt that these 
heated differences between Liberals were doing harm to their 
common cause. He had failed, he says, after a long trial, 
to induce the Badicals to maintain an independent position, 

* and there was no room for a fourth political party in this 
‘ country—reckoning the Conservatives, the Whig Badicals, 

* and the Chartists as the other three.’ Why, he asks, should 
he keep his little rivulet distinct, instead of merging it in the 
great and steady stream of Liberal opinion P In the October 
‘ Edinburgh ’ of that year Mill reviewed Tocqueville’s * De- 

* mocracy in America.* Perhaps, were Jeffrey and Macaulay 
alive to-day, they might consider that the accession of 
strength their principles had won from amongst their Tory 
foes was no less remarkable than their triumph of earlier 
years over the successors of James Mill! If we consider 
causes and principles, rather than mere party names and 
badges, where to-day shall we find the representative either 
of extreme Radicalism or of old Toryism P Individuals, of 
course, there still are, and will always be, of extreme views, 
but political power is not with them; and for practical 
purposes the moderate reformers have won along the whole 
line. 

After rendering eighteen years* splendid service to the 
Review, Maevey Napier died (1847); and Messrs. Longman 
appointed as his successor in the Editorship Mr. wSliain 
Empson, professor of the * Polity and Laws of England * in 
the East India College at Hailey bury, who had married Lord 
Jeffry’s only daughter. Empson had been for many ^ears 
a valued contributor on political, legal, and literary subjects. 
At Sihool at Winchester he had made friends with Anu^d, 
afterwards headmaster of Rugby. Their friendship continued 
through life, Empson sharing warmly Arnold’s views on all 
matters of educational and ecclesiastical interest, ma^rs 
which in those days were largely occupying men’s thoughts, 
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and the discussion of which has balked v&ty largely in the 
Review. His Editorship only lasted five years^ for in 1852 he 
died suddenly, and Sir George Cornewall Lewis, M.P. for Here¬ 
fordshire, lately Financial Secretary to the d^easniy under 
Lord John Russell, was appointed in his stead. 

The Russell Government had fallen in February, 1852, and 
with its fall Cornewall Lewis, of course, lost his place. In July 
he lost his seat also, and a few months afterwards he accepted 
Messrs. Longman’s offer of the vacant Editorship of the 
Review. A scholar of high repute, a deep political thinker, 
and a trained statesman, intimate in social life with the 
eminent literary men of his day, the publishers had chosen 
wisely. He describes his new employment as bringing 
upon him official coirespondence akin to that with which he 
had been acquainted in a public department, with the draw¬ 
back that he had no secretaries to help him, but with 
the countervailing advantage that he could do all the business 
of the Review in his own house. Cornewall Lewis soon 
found another seat in the House of Con\mons, but this ulti¬ 
mately led to his resigning the Editorship of the Review, 
for in 1855, on Mr, Gladstone leaving the ministry. Lord 
Palmerston oflered to Sir George the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer. On accepting it the latter, of coursej^ resigned 
his connexion with the Review, and Messrs. Longman 
nominated the late Mr. Henry Reeve as his successor. 

The late Editor of the Review continued to manage and 
direct it till his death, only seven years ago. As years 
proceed Editors and contributors change. In the world 
of politics new situations arise, new forces come into 
play, new measures are proposed and contested, questions 
never contemplated by our ancestors have to be answered. 
Reeve made it his endeavour to face the problems of the 
day as they arose in the firm, moderate, calm-judging 
spirit which Bagehot attributes to the Whig character. 
In his eyes the Review represented a great tradition. 
And a believer in political piinciple himself, he disliked 
the opportunism bred of the pressure of momentary con¬ 
ditions as much as ho condemned the substitution of 
mere personal devotion to a great leader for a firm and 
ardent attachment to a great cause. His notion of true 
wisdom in statesmanship was that of the late Poet Laureate:— 

* to maintain 

The day against the moment, and the year 

Against the day.’ 

As a very young man, owing to his exceptional familiarity 
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with Trench and German, and the confidence which men 
felt in his character and judgement, he had become inti¬ 
mate in a very unusual degree with the statesmen of the 
Continent. For many years practically directing, under the 
superintendence of the Editor of the ‘ Times,* the foreign 
policy of that great journal, he had obtained a close insight 
into the relations between our own and other nations, 
between our statesmen and theirs. With the late Editor 
of the Review—the new Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
and Lord Clarendon he was on terms of close friendship. 
His post at the Privy Council brought him into constant 
intercourse with all the great lawyers of the day, and his 
tastes led him to see much of the diplomatic world of London. 
A man of wide-reading and general culture, he was deeply 
interested in English and foreign literature; but as he lived 
an active life amongst men of action, it was clear that in his 
time, as before it, the Review would escape the danger of 
getting into the hands of the small literary coteries and 
cliques so obnoxious to the soul of Jeffrey. 

If space permitted, it would be interesting to trace the 
gradual develoi)ement of ideas and of feeling amongst the 
thinking part of the community in reference to that ‘ State 
‘ and Church * controversy on which Macaulay and Glad¬ 
stone had taken different sides. In Roman Catholic times 
ecclesiastical pretensions conflicted often enough with the 
temporal power of the State, and our ancestors knew how 
to vindicate their civil liberties. Since the Reformation in 
England and Scotland Anglican and Presbyterian ‘highfliers* 
have at times asserted claims which, whatever their abstract 
merits, are entirely incompatible with the maintenance of a 
State Church. Three years before Macaulay had reviewed 
Gladstone, Arnold of Rugby had denounced in the Review 
in the severest language the aims and motives of that extrava¬ 
gant High-Churchmanship of Oxford, which was to lead so 
many Anglicans into the Papal fold. The ‘Oxford Malignants* 
seemed probably to the Editor a happy title to bestow on 
Arnold*s paper; but it was one which not unnaturally gave 
additional offence to those who fell under its scourge. The 
trustees of Rugby School invited Dr. Arnold to acknowledge 
the article, and the dismissal of the most distinguished 
schoolmaster of the nineteenth century was actually in con¬ 
templation. Arnold, however, maintained his ground; and 
in later years in the Review the fight against sacerdotal 
ascendency was maintained in a wider spirit of charity, but 
with no less force and courage, by his great disciple Dean 
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Stanley. Henry Bogers, in the same pages, from a some- 
Ti7hat Puritanical standpoint, frequently discussed matters 
of theological or ecclesiastical interest, whilst Sir James 
Stephen, Permanent Under-Secretary of the Colonial OflBce 
(whom his colleague Henry Taylor used to nickname ‘ Over 
‘ Secretary * and * King Stephen ’), out of a very large number 
of articles, contributed over a long series of years, had in 
many papers lent his weight to the same side. The names 
of the articles contributed by the late Dean of Westminster 
recall the fierce controversies of the latter half of last 
century. ‘Essays and Reviews,’1861; ‘Ritualism,’ 1867; 

‘ The Pope and the Council,’ 1871; ‘ The Bennett Judge- 
‘ meut,’ 1872 ; ‘Religious Movements in Germany,’ 1881, 
are a few of these. With Dean Stanley’s wide spirit of 
toleration, and his dislike to ecclesiastical pretensions. Reeve 
was entirely in accord. The latter’s article of July, 1868, on 
‘ The National Church,’ is a noble plea for 

‘ enlarging the boundaries of the Church of England, so far 
as in consistent with the maintenance of the casential truths of 
Christiianity; for endeavouring to make her more and more the 
Church of the people; for surrendering those trifling grotinds of 
difference which, however inconsiderable in themselves, and in no 
degree essential to our own faith, are stumbling blocks to tAo faith of 
others, where they are unconditionally enforced ; and thus rendering 
the Cljurch more comprehensive, more tolerant, aud therefore more 
national.’ 

Mr. Gladstone in 1867, leading, like Lord John Russell in 
1846, the Liberal Opposition on the eve of its return to 
power, like him contributed a noteworthy article to the 
Review. In ‘ The Session and its Sequel ’ * Mr. Gladstone 
reviews the remarkable events of the session just concluded. 
Mr. Disraeli had induced the Tory party, which two years 
before had triumphantly thrown out the moderate Reform Bill 
of Lord Russell’s Government as being far too democratic, 
itself to pass a measure far more extreme than any states¬ 
man had advocated—conduct which, though it bought a few 
months’ success in the House of Commons, destroyed for a 
time the credit of his party with the country. Authority, 
urged Mr. Gladstone, can never long be severed from public 
esteem and confidence, and of these the session of 1867 had, 
he asserted, robbed the Tory party. The day of retribution 
was near, and ‘ the moral of the session lay in fresh proofs 
‘ that parties, like individuals, can only enjoy a solid 

* Edinburgh Review, October, 1867. 

VOL. cxovi. no. oocoii. 
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* prosperity by building on the rock of honour, truth, and 

* the confidence which they alone engender.’ 

Two months later the country had pronounced against Mr. 
Disraeli, and Mr. Gladstone’s ministry was in power. The 
great Government of 1868 opened its first session with a 
majority of 120 at its back in the House of Commons. It 
used well the power it had won, and it has left a record of 
work done which certainly no later ministry has surpassed. 
The disestablishment of the Church of Ireland, the Irish 
Land Act, the Abolition of Purchase, and Army Reform, the 
Education Act, the Judicature Act, and the Ballot Act were 
measures of the very first importance. Many other minor but 
useful measures became law, before the sudden dissolution 
of 1874 brought about the fall of the Liberal ministry. The 
Review, which had rejoiced at the wide composition of the 
ministry of 1868 and at the introduction of Mr. Bright and 
other ‘ new men’ into the Cabinet, and had heartily supported 
all its great measures, in an article in April, 1874, sounded 
a first note of warning. The wide experience and cautious 
spirit of the Editor had taken alarm. In the past the Whig 
party, said the Review, had been in alliance at one time 
with Irish Roman Catholics to put down Protestant bigotry 
and religious intolerance in Ireland, at another time with 
Protestant nonconformity in fighting the battle of the Test 
Act. But the Whig party did not on that account 
become either Roman Catholic or nonconformist, and in 
each case the alliance was formed in order to bring 
about an event which Whig statesmanship held dear—the 
triumph of civil and religious liberty. For certain great 
purposes Whig statesmanship and the ‘ Manchester School ’ 
had worked together, but for all that Whig statesmen and 
Whig principles had never been identified with the Man¬ 
chester School, any more than Whigs had become Repealers 
after having been for a time allied with Daniel O’Connell. 
‘ We hold, and have ever held,’ wrote the Review, ‘ that in 
‘ the Whig party lies the centre of gravity of Liberal politics 
‘ in England.’ To alter materially the centre of gravity 
would upset the ship. The spirit of English politics was 
moderation, and the recent elections had shown that, let 
candidates label themselves as they would, what the country 
wanted was government on lines of steady progress, not 
Radical changes on the one side, or Tory opposition to all 
advance on the other. In Mr. Gladstone’s conduct there 
was reason to fear that the direction of the Liberal party 
was about for the first time to fall into the hands of 
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extremists, and, if so, that party would very soon lose the 
public confidence which since 1832 it had so preponderantly 
enjoyed. 

These views implied a distrust of Mr. Gladstone which 
was certainly not at that time shared by the younger and 
more energetic members of the Liberal party. Mr. Disraeli’s 
government proved unfortunate. Small wars which brought 
little of honour or advantage had been entered upon, and 
though the nation had kept out of the Eusso-Turkish war, 
it was by no means clear that its thanks for that great 
service were due to its ministers, who at times of trial and 
difficulty had shown themselves hopelessly vacillating and 
divided amongst themselves. On the eve of the General 
Election the Eeview returned to the charge (' Plain 
‘ Whig Principles,* January, 1880), quoting, with approval, 
a private letter from Earl Eussell, written after the Liberal 
debacle of 1874, expressing the conviction that whenever the 
Liberal party was reconstituted it would be on a Whig 
basis. In that party there must, of course, always be indi¬ 
viduals who hold extreme and eccentric views. ‘Men of 
‘ patriotic and benevolent minds may think it desirable to 
‘ ask the sanction of Parliament to the Permissivt» Liquor 
‘ Bill, the female franchise, or even the propagation of small- 
‘ pox and other diseases.’ But the Liberals, as a party, can 
only be strong by union, and this can only take place if the 
cardinal principles common to the whole party are upheld. 
Could Mr. Gladstone be trusted to refuse firmly to yield to 
demagogues and fanatics the guidance that should belong to 
statesmen, backed as they were sure to be in the long run 
by the solid opinion of moderate Englishmen of all classes 
of the community ? This was the question, implied rather 
than expressed, which ran through the whole article. Even 
then Home Rule was a cry not without effect in English 
constituencies where Irish voters were numerous. 

‘ On a question of vital importance to the existence of the State, it 
is a mean and treacherous action to disguise an opinion, or to court 
popularity by supporting a measure because it cannot be carried. A 
seat is purchased too dearly at such a sacrifice of honour and of truth. 
The people of England and Scotland will never consent to abandon 
Ireland to the revolutionary passions of a separate legislature, and 
whatever may be the equivocal language of the timid and weak in the 
Liberal camp, this is a principle on which we are convinced that the 
leaders of the Whig party immovably stand/ 

The great mass of Liberals, however, placed implicit trust 
in Mr. Gladstone, and the majority by which, in the spring 
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of 1880, lie was returned to power seemed to the party at 
large to promise for the country such an era of peace abroad 
and ste^y progress at home as had rendered his first 
ministry for ever famous. It was not long before troubles 
and difficulties arose—some inevitable, others clearly attri¬ 
butable to weakness and vacillation in high places. As 
regards Ireland, legislation not merely of a far-reaching 
character, but founded on entirely novel principles, was 
passed. ‘ Free trade in land * had been a Liberal principle, 
if ever there was one; specially favoured, moreover, by 
Radical reformers and eminent members and writers of the 
Cobden Club. State regulation of the land was the panacea 
of Mr. Gladstone’s government for Ireland. Mr. Gladstone’s 
vehement advocacy of the new policy differed very consider¬ 
ably from the weighty reasons alleged in its support by Lord 
Hartington. By the former the old teachings and tried 
principles of political economy were lightly dismissed. Only 
establish the new system, he declared, and the secular 
wrangling between landlords and tenants in Ireland would 
for ever cease. By the Whig leader it was urged with much 
truth that, as a mere matter of fact, a deadlock existed 
between rent-receivers and rent-payers; for the time, free 
contract was at an end, and some system of compulsory 
arbitration must take place in the interest of both, so as to 
provide a modus vivendi, till natural forces again came into 
play. Even more responsible than his Land Bill for 
alienating moderate men from Mr. Gladstone’s following 
was the weakness of his administration in Ireland. The 
events of 1881-1882, the tyranny established by the Land 
League, the inability of the constituted authorities to defend 
the rights of law-abiding men, caused the deepest dissatis¬ 
faction amongst a large number of Liberals, who were 
beginning to fear that Mr. Gladstone, in accordance with 
the specious phrase—conciliation before coercion—was neg¬ 
lecting the first duty of all civilised government—the main¬ 
tenance of the law. Men who knew anything of the feeling 
of the Liberal side of the House of Commons during the 
years 1881-1884 fully realised the danger to the party, as 
well as to the country at large, which a surrender on the 
part of Liberal statesmanship to Irish disaffection was 
bound to produce. 

The Review from early days had shared these fears. It 
would tolerate no combination with those who were avowedly 
aiming at the disintegration of the kingdom, and who, in 
the meantime, were arrogating to themselves in Ireland 
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an authority superior to the law. In 1886 the final crisis 
came. The General Election was no sooner over than 
Mr. Gladstone made known his conversion to the project 
long advocated by Mr. Parnell of establishing a separate 
Parliament and Government in Ireland. This policy, which 
he had hitherto denounced, he now declared to be the 
fundamental principle of the Liberal party; and he called 
upon all Liberals, notwithstanding their recent utterances 
to the contrary at the General Election, to declare for 
Home Rule ! A new position was thus created, which those 
who had long advocated the cause of Liberalism had to face. 
Lord Hartington was a Liberal, so were John Bright, Sir 
Henry James, Lord Selborne, Mr. Peter Rylands, and many 
others in both Houses of Parliament and in the country, 
who had spent their energies for many years in the service 
of the party. The Review was the oldest and most constant 
Liberal of them all; but it had always maintained in 
political controversy that party should be based on funda> 
mental principles, not on mere personal allegiance to leaders, 
however eminent. In former days its relations had become 
strained with a far truer exponent of Xiberalism than Mr. 
Gladstone—viz., with Lord John Russell, who in 1857 had 
thought it his duty to combine with the CouservaBive party 
against the Liberal ministry of Lord Palmerston. An article 
in the Review, written by Mr. Lowe, then Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, far too much, it must be owned, in 
the spirit of an official subordinate, whose place had been 
in danger, savagely attacked Lord John. The latter’s 
friends brought the matter before Mr. Thomas Longman, 
the son and successor of the original publisher of the 
Review, complaining that the article was inconsistent with 
its Whig character. He thought it right to intimate to 
Lord John his regret for the personal attack that had been 
made upon him; for great had been the wrath of the 
Whig statesman that he, the embodiment of true Whig- 
gism, should have been censured by a Review which wore 
‘ the uniform of Charles James Fox.’ * And we may add 
this little incident shows that the publisher of a political 
periodical is at times called upon to exercise both tact and 
judgement. 

In January, 1886, in the opinion of those who guided the 
Review, the party, headed by Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Goschen, joined a few months later by Mr. Chamberlain, 


* Letter from Lord John Russell to Mr. Longman, 
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represented far more truly than the Home Rule Alliance, 
th^ was now formed between Mr, Gladstone and Mr. Parnell, 
the principles dear to the Whig party. In article after 
article, for more than eighty years, the duty of moderate 
reform had been urged—of resistance to obstructive Toryism 
on the one hand, and, if need he, to reckless Radicalism on 
the other. The time foreseen had arrived. The moderating 
influence was withdrawn from what still called itself the 
Liberal party; but iis centre of gravity had changedy with 
the natural consequence that since then it has not been able 
to stand upright! 

History will never forget the great services rendered to 
the State by Mr. Gladstone; though it is natural that for a 
time the fatal error of his declining years should obscure 
in men’s eyes the high qualities of his earlier statesman¬ 
ship. As an ardent free-trader his name will live with that 
of Sir Robert Peel as the founder of the commercial system 
under which the country has for the last half-century grown 
and prospered to an .extent without precedent in our history. 
To a journal of which in their day Francis Horner and 
McCulloch were pillars, it was inevitable that the transcen- 
dant flnancial genius of Mr. Gladstone, his sound economic 
doctrines, his firm faith in the merits—commercial and 
political—of free trade, would strongly appeal. And when, 
after much consideration, Mr. Gladstone, in 1851), enlisted 
under the Whig banner of Lord Palmerston, and became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, there was every reason to 
hope that the Liberal party had received an accession of 
strength which would be beneficial both to themselves and 
the country. And for many a long year these hopes were 
fulfilled. 

The strong sympathy for freedom abroad shown by Lord 
Palmerston, Lord John Russell, and Mr. Gladstone, and the 
services they were able to render to Italian nationality, 
received the warm approval of everything that was best in 
the Liberal party. As regards domestic affairs, after Lord 
Palmerston’s death, the younger and more energetic mem¬ 
bers of that party, who had borne with some impatience 
the postponement of reform during the Palmerstonian 
regimey welcomed Mr. Gladstone’s succession to the lead 
of the House of Commons, and the formation of a more 
advanced ministry by Lord Russell. The Reform Bill of 
1866 was the result. In no period of our parliamentary 
history have speeches more eloquent, more worthy of a great 
subject and of a great statesman, been delivered than those 
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of Mr, Gladstone in 1866 and 1867. They roused to a high 
pitch the enthusiasm of the country, which at the General 
Election at the end of 1868 gave him overwhelming support. 
To Mr. Gladstone’s first ministry we have already referred. 
The many reforms it carried were thought out, and thorough, 
and their merits are now recognised by many of those who at 
the time opposed them. Amongst the greatest of the measures 
of that time was Mr. Forster’s Education Act, the great 
foundation of our system of national education. It is sad 
to call to mind that amongst the bitterest opponents of Mr. 
Forster were Liberals who attached more importance to 
sectarian controversy th.m to the promotion of national 
education. Their attention was solely concentrated upon 
the famous 25th clause; and when the dissolution came the 
discontent of a large portion of the Nonconformist wing, 
always, and most deservedly, an important section of the 
Liberal party, was one of the principal causes of what was 
called the Conservative reaction of 1874. 

It must be admitted, however, that the close of the career 
of Mr. Gladstone’s first ministry was marked by unfortunate 
occurrences. And the suddenness and manner of the dissolu¬ 
tion itself, now known to be largely due to circumstances 
connected with Mr. Gladstone’s peculiar position ili regard 
to his own seat in the House of Commons, were almost an 
outrage on decent constitutional usage. The principal 
‘ plank in his platform,’ to use an American expression, 
was the abolition of the income tax—a proposal about 
which he had not even consulted his colleagues in the 
Cabinet. This was not the way in which hitherto great 
political changes had been introduced to the British people. 
The electorate apparently resented electioneering tactics over 
which no veil of decency had been thrown. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone received an overwhelming defeat at the polls, threw 
up the leadership of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons, and left it to Lord Hartington to hold together 
the Liberal party in the time of its adversity, and to repair 
its strength. Patriotically, ably, and wisely this duty was 
performed; but it was recognised on all hands that the 
great majority of 1880 was due principally to the vehemence 
and burning zeal of Mr. Gladstone, who, after some two 
years of retreat, had again thrown himself into the political 
fray. 

Mr. Gladstone once said, with a smile, that in the course 
of his life he had been called many names, but no one had 
ever ventured to call him a Whig. And there was in his 
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oonduct throughout, eren when he was doing excellent worit 
in the eyes of good Liberals, something that jarred with 
Whig instincts. As Lord Justice Bowen, as long ago as 
1878, said to Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, * opinion with 
* Mr. Gladstone was a zymotic disease.’ There was some> 
thing unhealthy—almost feverish—in the way in which he 
treated great political subjects: such, for instance, as income- 
tax repeal, Bulgarian atrocities, and Home Buie, to mention 
three only out of many examples that might be given. 
Where, again, on the many occasions when the politics of 
the day seem to trench more or less on matters arousing 
religious controversy, he might always be trusted to sympa¬ 
thise with the ecclesiastical view of the situation. In this 
15 Iso he was no Whig. Great leader of the Liberal party as 
he was, these things raised in the mind of no small number 
of the thinking men amongst his followers a doubt whether 
they and he would always be able to work together. 

In 1886, as we have said, the final crash came. The 
Liberal party—Whig and Radical—at the dissolution in the 
winter of 1885 stood together under Mr. Gladstone’s leader¬ 
ship for the last time. Mr. Parnell ordered the Irish vote 
in England to be thrown on the side of the Conservatives. 
But the Liberal leader had, nevertheless, the support of a 
large majority of the constituencies of Great Britain. In 
the House of Commons the Liberal members were now equal 
to Conservatives and Nationalists together. In these cir¬ 
cumstances Mr. Gladstone, without thinking it necessary to 
gain the approval of his colleagues, embraced Home Buie, 
and declared it to be the central doctrine of the Liberal creed. 

It was no light matter to break with such a leader as 
Mr. Gladstone. Those who knew him recognised the abso¬ 
lute sincerity of his conviction that the policy he was 
pursuing was for the good of his country. But what re¬ 
sponsible men had to ask themselves was no question as to 
Mr. Gladstone’s motives, but simply whether they could any 
longer look upon him as a safe guide. The greatness of his 
qualities, his ascendency over lesser men, his deep earnest¬ 
ness, only rendered him the more dangerous. If Mr. Parnell’s 
policy was a wise and sound one, Mr. Gladstone’s whole 
political career, so far as it concerned Ireland, down to 
January, 1886, was a mistake. In the most dangerous crisis 
of recent times Lord Hartington’s action saved the State. 
With Mr. Bright and Mr. Goschen he stood firm against all 
solicitations to join Mr. Gladstone in preparing a measure 
for the establishment of an Irish Parliament and executive 
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Government in Dublin. From January to April Mr. GbijU:. 
stone’s assurances that Home Buie meant trae union drewr 
over to his support many weak-kneed men. But the situation 
hardened on the introduction of the Home Buie Bill, which 
made it necessary for members, with their eyes opened to Mr. 
Gladstone’s real policy, to take sides definitely for or against 
it. Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Trevelyan now joined Lord 
Hartington. The Bill was rejected, nearly a hundred 
Liberals voting against it. The country supported the House 
of Commons, and the ‘ Dissentient Liberals ’ rapidly con- 
titnted themselves into a powerful ‘ Liberal Unionist party.* 

These e\rents of half a generation ago have decided the 
subsequent course of English politics. The Liberal Unionist 
action of 1886 has been completely justified. It has been 
proved that the Union can be maintained, that law and 
order can be upheld in Ireland, that the British House of 
Commons is not at the mercy of the Irish Nationalist 
members, and bound for the sake of its own peace and 
efficiency to accept the disintegrating policy which Mr. 
Parnell or his successors would force upon it. Events have 
also shown that the rejection of Home Buie, and the defeat 
of the Home Buie alliance, have not condemned the country 
to a period of ‘ Tory stagnation.* The Unionist adbiinistra- 
tions that since the General Election of 1886 Lave been in 
power have carried measures of wide reform which would 
have brought no little credit to any purely Liberal ministry. 
The statutes establishing representative local government in 
counties, and in London, and for providing free education, 
have taken away all reality from the taunt that Unionist is 
a new word signifying Old Tory. In simple truth the 
Liberal Unionist party has accomplished almost to the 
letter the arduous task which in 1886 Lord Hartington and 
Mr. Chamberlain advised it to undertake. Thus ‘plain 
‘ Whig principles * are still in the ascendant, denounced, no 
doubt, as heretofore by extremists of both the great parties, 
but forming nevertheless the ground-work of English 
political feeling amongst the large majority of educated, 
responsible men. 

The triumph of the Unionist party. Conservative and 
Liberal, has in truth been so complete that their adversaries 
now hardly venture to keep the Home Buie flag flying. 
What, then, is to divide parties, if, by general consent of 
English politicians, the policy for which Mr. Gladstone 
fought is abandoned ? For our part we^ should gladly see 
the Opposition rid itself of the millstone that has so long 
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hung round its neck. As jet it remains to be proved that 
it has so freed itself or can so free itself; and till this is 
shown, the country can put no confidence in the unionism 
of the Liberal party. No statesmen will get the support of 
the country, however they may label themselves or their 
followers, who cannot be trusted to maintain the parlia¬ 
mentary union of England and Ireland, Lord Rosebery 
is not the only leading Liberal who has come to recognise 
that with the electorate of Great Britain unionism is a sine 
qua non. 

Circumstances and conditions have greatly changed with 
the political, literary, and scientific world since first 

. . . . ‘ “ Tho Eeview ” 

Spread its light wings of saffron and of blue.’ 

The functions of a quarterly critical journal in 1902 are not 
precisely those which it was the mission of the ‘ Edinburgh ’ 
to perform a hundred years ago. There is certainly to-day 
no lack in quantity of criticism. Journalism has become 
the profession of a.very large number of highly cultivated 
men and women, who justly pride themselves on their 
marvellous literary facility, and their readiness to turn to 
account the results of their own extensive reading. There 
probably never was a time when there was more ability of 
this kind available. Reviewing has, in recent years, 
become one of the regular functions of the daily press, and 
it is even the fashion for newspapers to publish reviews of 
books likely to interest the public on the very day that they 
appear ! The monthly reviews, whatever the reason, do not 
concern themselves very largely with the discussion of 
general literature, and the weekly papers, which, as a matter 
of course, notice all the new books of any importance, 
though they often contain conspicuously able reviews, yet, 
from the necessary limitations of space, leave a wide field of 
usefulness open to quarterly critics. Books that have taken 
able and learned men years to write deserve to be pondered, 
not merely to be read, by those who would give a really 
adequate account of them, and would criticise them in the 
old and true sense of the word. It is one great advantage 
of the quarterlies, that even in these days of electricity they 
have time to think ! 

In the regions of science, and in the study of Nature, it is 
needless to refer to the gigantic strides that have been 
made. In a later article we discuss at length some of the 
results that have flowed from the life-long researches and 
patient investigations of Darwin. It is not without interest 
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that in one of the very earliest numbers of the Review * we 
comment in the following words upon the theories of his 
father, Br. Erasmus Darwin, as disclosed in his poem the 
‘ Temple of Nature.’ ‘ Darwin seems to think himself 
‘ warranted in concluding that there are no fixed or in- 
‘ surmountable barriers between the different species of 
‘ animals.* Half a century later came the epoch-making 
‘ Origin of Species *; and now after another fifty years we 
are able to take stock of the manifold results, direct or 
indirect, that have followed from the developement of the 
Darwinian theory. A third generation of Darwins has now 
made its mark in the study of natural phenomena, and 
already takes a front rank amongst those who are driving 
back the limitations of human knowledge. 

Still, when all is said and done, no approach has been 
made to laying bai’e the great secrets of Nature. The 
heavens are not rendered less mysterious by the discovery 
that the heavenly bodies conform to rigid laws; nor is 
humanity more intelligible because bx the animal and 
vegetable world fixed rules appear to regulate the variation 
of species. In the great controversies of the century both 
sides—the men of science and the men of religion—have 
learned something. The former have begun moifestly to 
admit that their knowledge only carries them a certain way, 
and that beyond the large area in which they operate, they 
are no better qualified than others to lay down the law. 
‘ They didn’t know everything down in Judee.’ On the other 
hand, if wc may say so with all respect, the protagonists of 
supematuralism have in these same controversies learned to 
lay greater store by common sense. They are learning to 
regard as friends the reasoning faculties of the human 
brain. They are ceasing to be afraid of every increase to 
our stock of demonstrated truth, and even to find in the 
highest exercise of ‘ the reasoning powers divine,’ additional 
cause for their belief in a region above and beyond this 
material world. 

For the greater part of the first half of last century 
several of the great Whig magnates took an interest in 
literature and the arts, second only to their interest in 
politics. The names of Holland House, Lansdowne House, 
and Bowood, recall to every one a time when Whiggism and 
literature went hand in hand, and a society where Edinburgh 
reviewers were as much in their element as when enjoying 
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further north the more modest but not less hearty hospitality 
of the ‘ Duke of Craigcrook.* * The move southwards of 
the headquarters of the ‘ Edinburgh Beview * was, in truth, 
but the formal recognition of facts. Modern facilities of 
travel and communication have tended to establish in the 
capital of the United Kingdom whatever influences are 
intended to operate in more than local spheres. As 
Brougham, and Horner, and Sydney Smith, and many 
another of the early Edinburgh reviewers were drawn south, 
so it happened ultimately with the Beview itself. Under 
modern conditions it was found that its energies could be 
best directed and its influence most widely exerted from 
London. 

It is impossible without breaking through that rule of 
anonymity which has always been observed by the 
‘ Edinburgh Beview ’ to show how closely the early advice of 
Lord Jeffrey has throughout been followed—viz., to keep its 
criticism as free as possible from the influence of mere literary 
cliques. As has been said, its contributors have always been 
very largely drawn from amongst those who are not ex¬ 
clusively men of the pen. Lord Houghton, who himself 
made known the authorship of many of his articles, is a 
typical instance of a man of literary distinction, who mixed, 
nevertheless, in political life and practical affairs, and who 
contributed largely to the Beview. To his lot it fell to 
review ‘Atalanta in Calydon,* ‘The Spanish Gypsy,* and 
‘ Lothair,* as well as to contribute many papers discussing 
European and general politics. Elsewhere in the present 
day the rule of anonymous writing may no longer be 
observed. Here the old tradition prevails. In every pro¬ 
fession and in every walk of life the most distinguished men 
have ever been ready, and even proud, to give us their help. 
But we can make no mention in these pages of contributors 
in the past who have not themselves chosen to disclose their 
identity, nor of those who in this, the second century of its 
existence, most ably support the ‘ Edinburgh Beview.* 


• So Sydney Smith nicknamed Jeffrey. 
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Aet. II.—1. Helen of Troy. By Andes w Lang. London ; 
Bell & Son. 1882. 

2. Vdlsunga Saga. Translated by MagnOsson and Moebis : 
The Story of Sigurd the Volsung. By William Mobeis. 
1877. 

3. Epics of Ancient India. The Ramdyana, Translated and 
abbreviated by Eomish Chandea Dutt. 1901. 

T he jeer of Mephistopheles, when Faust drinks the witch 
potion of the renewal of youth, 

* Du siehgt mit dicaem Trank im Leibe 
Bald Ilelenen in jedem Weibe,’ 

illustrates the degree to which the name of Greek Helen 
became the traditional symbol of a type. The sentence is 
but one of many kindred references. Helen was and remains 
the pre-eminent example of those women fair above others, 
untrammelled by spirituality within, and unshackled by the 
higher instincts of purity and uprightness, whose beauty sets 
in flames not Troy Town alone, but that far less impregnable 
fortress, the City of Mansoul, Fate decreed that, justly or 
unjustly, her character should be thus interprets. And 
thus interpreted she stands as a prototype, evolved by later 
ages from a remote original; and doubtless here, as else¬ 
where, the source has been tainted by the streams which flow 
backward to the fountain head. 

The Homeric story, told and retold, of the daughter of 
Zeus, the wife of Menelaus, the willing, or it may be un¬ 
willing, love-mate of Paris, has, from the days of Homer to 
those of Walter Savage Landor, been retinted and redyed, 
with colours as many as the fabulous woof of Joseph’s 
raiment, in the legends and traditions which in successive 
generations clustered around her. From the very first 
indeed ill words were spoken concerning her, and good also. 
Mr. Lang, in the note appended to his ‘ Helen of Troy,* sums 
up the conflicting testimony rendered by classical authors as 
they bear witness to her guilt or exonerate her from all 
blame. The harsh sentences of Euripides, the implied con¬ 
demnation of Virgil, stand side by side with the plea of 
Isocrates on beh^f of her all-excusing beauty, and the 
praises of Quintus Smyrnaneus. Every reader may compare 
for himself the various Homeric phrases which left her fame 
a riddle hard for alien nations to read aright. Priam’s 
verdict of full acquittal, Helen’s own sorrowful confession 
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may be balanced one against the other; or we may take from 
thfe Odyssey Euma3us*8 angered invocation of destruction on 
Helen and all her kind, and Penelope’s measured dispraise, 
when, hesitating to recognise in the age-worn stranger the 
lord of her house, she excuses her wariness with the reflexion 
that had A rgive Helen shown a like caution it would have 
been well for Paris, for Menelaus, for Sparta and for Troy. 
Yet even in the Odyssey dispraise is qualified, for in another 
passage we find, ‘Even Ai^ive Helen, daughter of Zeus, 
‘ would not have Iain with a stranger, and taken him for her 
‘ lover, had she ^nown that the warlike sons of the Acheeans 
‘ would bring her home again to her own dear country.’ 

But, however doubtful the evidence, her story was against 
her. And, granted the story, it is the very human custom 
of literary tradition at large, if the story does not fit the 
character, to fit the character to the story. The Theban 
poet, Coluthus Lycopolites, who has found more than one 
English translator, drew in later days the picture of a com¬ 
pliant Helen following her one-day lover with the dawn of 
the next morning, and excusing the flight ordained by 
Cjtherea. But whatever such overshadowing of the com¬ 
mands of Venus lingered in Greek poetry, with Ovid, if 
gods there were in the matter, they had slipped out of the 
reckoning. And as the story passed into the hands of the 
great Latin poet of love, the wooing of Paris, shorn of all 
glamour, becomes the courtship on which a Benascence 
gallant might model his love-making, and the parleying of 
Helen, equally bereft of illusion, only a pattern of the 
denial which surrenders. And it is his Helen of easy 
conquest who survived in medieval tradition. 

Such adaptations of character to fact abound undoubtedly 
both in actual life and in the re-told tales of former ages. 
They are the natural refuge of onlookers removed by time 
or distance, who, ignoring or forgetting that a fact or a 
deed is as often as not an accident foreign to the true 
personality of the individual, argue the nature of the tree 
not from the root but from the graft. 

Helen’s latest apologist, in the poem where he has 
popularised the Helen legend for English readers after the 
fashion of Mr. William Morris in his versified re-telling of 
the Volsung Saga, has found and followed an alternative 
course. He has not in truth solved the question of Helen’s 
guilt or innocence—her honour or her shame—but he has 
evaded the problem. Where Homer himself found, maybe, 
a riddle, and left, as none can deny, a mystery, Mr. Lang 
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Las claimed the aid of enchantment, and sought in a spell 
the key to Helen’s well kept secret. As Iseult of Ireland is 
constrained by the partaking of the magic potion to the 
love of Tristram, so, in the stor]' as here told, Helen by 
reason of the Venus-spell, and by reason of it alone, loves 
Paris. A forgetfulness, the fatal enchantment of the god¬ 
dess, holds her heart from all memory of Menelaus, of her 
marriage bond, of the child of her wedded years. The past 
is for her as if it had not been; a mist of oblivion makes of 
her familiar home a strange land, and the Paris she follows 
is at least her memory’s first and only love. Helen’s will is 
no factor in her doom ; she is nothing but the victim—the 
unconscious victim—of the gods. 

It is the 'spell-of-forgetfulness’ episode with which fairy 
tale and romance has familiarised us from childhood onwards. 
The charmed food, the charmed cup, the performance or 
non-performance of some trivial action, or whatever the 
medium may be whereby the charm acts which obliterates 
faith, and by which true love is blotted put, is the common 
property of the storyteller of all lands and times. It 
recurs again and again in all the True and False Bride 
contes ; it is hardly possible to open a collection o^ tales— 
be they from Grimm or from the sources of the ‘ Cabinet des 
‘Fees’ series—without finding some man or woman,prince or 
princess, knight or maiden, separated one from the other in 
some such manner, bewitched into inconstancy, charmed 
into infidelity. So frequently has the incident been used 
that, even allowing for the widespread superstitions of magic 
potions and talismans, it would almost seem to read as a 
running excuse for the mutability of human affections, or, 
looked at from another point of view, it might represent in 
unconscious allegory the actual potency of an overmastering 
but transient passion to efface, while it endures, the whole 
moral nature of its prey—to erase all records, save its own, 
from the page of life. ‘ No, he remembered nothing,* says 
the rajah who has fallen amongst gipsies in one of the best 
known Indian folk-tales, ‘nothing but how to beat the 
‘ drum—he thought he must have beaten it all his life—rub- 
‘ a-dub, tat-tat.’ And he had married another wife, and 
forgotten the little bride who was so delicate that her 
weight was no more than the weight of five white lotus 
flowers. 

And even so after a like fashion Helen forgets her past, 
and instead of the shadow of a traitor’s shame only a great 
compassion is the award of her unfaith. Helen, true wife 
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and faithftil—doomed by the gods to follow Paris open-eyed, 
helpless, but irreconcileable—abhorring her destiny, as 
Biynhild her fated marriage tie to Gunnar, as Sita, in the 
great Indian epic, her captirity to King Eavan, does not 
here exist. So far as the first part of the story is concerned 
she loves Paris in joy and gladness of soul. But with the 
spell the chiselled sword of the tragedy is blunted. Under 
the very knife of the gods the victim sleeps. The anodyne of 
perfect oblivion shields Helen from shame and sorrow, and 
even in the very hour of reawakening consciousness her 
shame and sorrow is but the shame and sorrow of one fallen 
blind into a net. And thus with the spell the whole con¬ 
ception of the supreme power of a tragic doom is emascu¬ 
lated. The gods must chloroform their victim before they 
can drive her as the wind of destiny blows. 

If fate lies on poets, as it has lain on them hitherto, to 
re-tell the tale, will a third interpreter arise with a third 
mode of expressing the paradox the Homeric Helen presents 9 
Mr. Lang’s moral machinery is distinctly that of the un¬ 
modernised conscience. Will the day come when some 
disciple of M. Maeterlinck will suspend all necessity of 
judgement with the serene assertion that the soul of Helen 
walked the streets of Troy unacquainted with the kiss of 
Paris 9 Howsoever this may be, so far as regards Helen— 
the lost Helen of a lost city— 

‘ Petitz et grans, et beaulx et laidz, 

Dames a rebrassez colletz 
Dc quelconque condicion, 

Portant attours et bourreletz, 

Mort saisit sans exception. 

• • e • 

Et mourut Paris et Helene ’— 

and it matters little enough, except as a curiosity of lite¬ 
rature, how the scriptures of her life are revised by their 
ever renewed commentators. With the other Helen, the 
Helen whose name has become, since the days when Benoit 
de Sainte-More ‘romanced* her history, a proverb in all 
lands, there is neither doubt nor discrepancy of interpreta¬ 
tion possible. She stands by common acclaim as the 
symbol of those women whose loveliness of form and 
feature is framed for the undoing of men, whose beauty is 
a magnet to the more material impulses of men’s passions. 
She destroys, wittingly or unwittingly, the lives she holds 
In fief. The field of men’s hearts is hers to win, but her 
fairness is like some leopard beast of prey who devastates 
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the pastures where it feeds. Her name is linked with the 
royal sisterhood of faithless women—with that of Egypt*s 
great queen, with the queen of King Mark. In Dante*s 
vision of wailing spirits, swept onwards by the storm blasts 
of hell, after Semiramis and Cleopatra, comes the bane of 
Troy. ‘ Elena vidi per cui tanto reo tempo si volse,* and 
Paris and Tristram—the disloyal guest of Sparta’s king 
betraying the hospitality of Menelaus, the disloyal messenger 
of Mark stealing the honour of the bride he is sent to guard— 
are mentioned significantly in one breath. And the same 
current of association stirs Chaucer, as in his Legend of 
Good Women he, with a corresponding touch, sets the queen 
of Cornwall beside the queen of Sparta—‘Hide yc your 
‘ beauties, Isoud and Heleine.’ 

But neither Isoult nor yet Cleopatra has ever quite 
attained to Helen’s pre-eminence of fame, or passed in the 
same degree into the popular literary tongue. Iseult, with 
all her sins, the greatest her murderous attempt on faithful 
Bragwain’s life, was yet, in her single devotion to Tristram, 
in her reckless passion, her fearless gaiety, her surpassing 
loveliness, an ideal in strict accordance with the medieval 
conception of a true lover, while the tragic ending of the 
romance, as, Tristram dead, she dies upon his bodyiwvas far 
more calculated to retain men’s sympathies on her behalf than 
the domestic sequel supplied in the Odyssey to Helen’s stormy 
life, when Menelaus has taken back his queen and she lives an 
honoured wife in her own land. No less Cleopatra, although 
she had perhaps forfeited her claim as the ideal lover, in 
her death might have been accounted worthy to take an 
exalted place in the saints’ calendar of passion. But neither 
the one nor yet the other, and far less the Cressid of the 
successive Tales of Troy, beloved of the Middle Ages, can 
even be quoted as a rival in popularity. It is true that in 
those tales Cressid occupies a prominent part, and in the 
earlier version indeed Helen’s is a subordinate figure, ‘ She 
‘was too puzzling as well as too Greek,’ Mr. Saintsbury 
suggests.* But Cressid, even as Chaucer revivified and 
Shakespeare remodelled her, is of infinitely slighter and 
baser, if of more human, clay. Helen may be the victim of 
one god, but she is the daughter of another; she rules men’s 
passions, and where love has no part in their admiration 
she still dominates and sways the destinies of her beholders. 
The worship they paid was an abstract worship rather than 


* Flouriahing of Komance, &o. Saintsbuiy. 1897. 
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a personal affection; it was not Helen but her beauty which 
reigned. So Marlowe, so the author of ‘ Troilus and Cressida * 
recognise the source of her dominion, seeing in her not the 
loveliness which Paris loved, but the glories of ‘ the face 
‘ that launched a thousand ships.’ Hers was the blood royal 
of beauty, Cressida’s tlie beauty, pitiful at best, of the bird 
whose bright plumage marks it out a facile prey for the 
hawk. If, as it is conjectured, Cressida first existed as 
Briseis, the radiant-eyed captive, Achilles’s mistress, it 
would seem the slave girl had bequeathed the taint of a 
servitude not far removed from the servitude of hire to the 
daughter of Calchas the priest, who receives at length the 
tragic final wage of her mis-spent beauty. 

‘ Lo, faire ladies, Creseide of Troie toun, 

Somtime comptid the floure of wornanhed, 

Undir this stone, late leper, lyith dedde.’ 

So while Cleopatra, Iseult, Cressida, with all the added 
fame bestowed upon them by the greatest amongst great 
poets who have sung their praises and recorded their loves, 
with others not a few, stand out by virtue of that especial 
gift of exceeding beauty amongst the shadows of the shadow 
land of death, Helen still stands alone and apart in the 
imaginations and memories of men. 

Greek Helen and the hero-women of northern legend are 
divided by an abyss unmeasured and unmeasurable, and 
the divergence has been lessened by no later interpretations 
of either character. For though the ideal of Helen has, 
after a certain manner, been universalised and denationalised 
in its adoption by the literary tradition of various countries 
and peoples, the ideal of Scandinavian epic remains, per¬ 
sistently rooted, a race ideal of a limited area, a distinct 
and unpliablc type, localised firmly in its native surround¬ 
ings, in the imaginative temperament and mental climate of 
its birthplace. The three principal women of the ‘ Vblsunga 
‘ Saga ’ present the Northern ideal in sharpest emphasis.* Jf 
Brynhild be taken as the central conception, the tragic and 
savage figure of Signy in the earlier scenes anticipates one 
aspect of her character, as in the later section of the story, 
when Brynhild has passed from the stage, her rival, Gudrun, 
in the hall of Atli reflects the image, with less royalty and 

* ‘ This is tlie great story of the Noi'lh, which should be to'all our race 
what the talc of Troy was to the Greeks ... to those that come 
after us no less than the tale of Troy has been to us.’—Translator’s 
Preface. 
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more womanhood, of the same indomitable persistence of 
purpose, the same inflexibility of passion, beside which the 
swift loves and hates of Celt or Latin heroism read but as 
the fitful loves, the changeful hates, the uncertain ven¬ 
geances of children at play with life. 

Between the stories of Helen and the Brynhild of the Saga 
there are some crude facts of common elementary episode. 
It is the fate both of the Greek and of the Northern woman 
to be held successively by two men as their own. The love 
of either woman brings destruction with it to the men by 
whom they are most loved. The love of Paris for the wife 
of Menelaus brings about tue slaying of Paris and lays low 
the walls of Ilion. The love of Gunnar the Guiking for 
Brynhild results in even more dire catastrophes, death to 
Sigurd the Volsung, Brynhild’s lover by right, Gudrun’s 
husband by fraud—death to Gunnar the king and to all his 
house—ruin and wide-spreading misery to Gudrun and to 
the house of Atli. But, far beyond minor coincidences of 
circumstance and the general drift towards calamity of the 
two love stories, they have one deeply grounded point of 
abstract similarity. Both are, in antithesis to stories of 
will, essentially stories of fate. They are equally ^tories 
of lives foredoomed by an irresistible destiny to actions and 
catastrophes no foresight can avert, no uttermost striving 
of human endeavour or human wisdom can in any wise 
alter. True, the gods in the Greek legend play their parts 
before our very eyes, overpowering the intentions and order¬ 
ing the deeds and affections of heroes, men and women, as 
the marionette master the puppets of his theatre, whereas 
in the Scandinavian saga the unimaged gods* of idol-less 
temples are shrouded from human sight. And though it 
would seem in other stories of the North, blue-cloaked, one- 
eyed, Odin Allfather walks betimes the earth in mystery, 
here he too has with his fellow gods withdrawn into in¬ 
visibility. The veil of Olympus is freely lifted; the gods 
feast and drink in our presence, and their speech is plainly 
heard. Valhalla lies in mist, of its gods no speech is 
audible; in Brynhild’s day they strike with long arras and 
very silently. Men feel the turn of the wheel, but the 
spinner sits in the dark. ‘ Who are the Norns, who rule the 
‘ lot of all ? ’ is a question which elicits but a dim response, 
significant in its vagueness. ‘ Many there be and far apart.’ 

* * Tbo religion wsis too spiritiziil, the i)Coplo too inartistic for graven 
images of the invisible.’—Corpus Poeticum Borcale, vol. i. p. 4ii6, note. 
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Yet in no other storj is the sense of doom so insistently 
felt. It shadows every page, inflexible, remorseless, giving 
to the future the immutability of the past, and to the deed 
undone the irrevocableness of the deed accomplished. Nor, 
although critics in this will difler according to their several 
standards of opinion, can the long-drawn portrayal of the 
heroine of the ‘ Nibelungenlied,’ Cl^iemhild (the Germanised 
and medievalised Gudrun of the Saga), in the stanzas of the 
great Teutonic epic, rival the conception of the Volsung 
Saga. The slow ripening of Chriemhild’s vengeance against 
Siegfried’s slayer during thirteen years of widowhood 
and seven years of remarriage, the very fact of that re¬ 
marriage with Etzel, reluctant, but unenforced, her subse¬ 
quent not unkindly relationship to Etzel, which contrasts 
sharply with Brynhild’s fierce revolt against her wedded life 
with Gunnar (and indeed likewise with the hatred borne by 
Gudrun to Atli in the Saga version of her story), has shorn 
Chriemhild’s sorrow and revenge of the dignity of passion. 
The epic has lost in some indeflnite manner, until the 
last scenes, the breadth, strength, and sombre impressive¬ 
ness of the Northern version. With Brynhild moreover the 
antagonist is life itself. With Chriemhild hatred is nar¬ 
rowed to a single point; it is not life but Hagen who is her 
enemy. 

The chronicle of Brynhild’s love and death in the brief 
condensation of the prose version, compiled, we are told, 
from fragmentary songs and floating traditions, occupies 
but twelve out of the twenty-three chapters into which the 
Saga is divided. Setting aside the plot as made known to 
most by Eichard Wagner’s adaptation of it to the exigencies 
of the opera stage and his own appreciations of the myth, 
its episodes are few, and in parts not wholly decipherable. 
Brynhild’s divine descent from the father of the gods, her 
pre-existence as one of the Walkurie, is barely hinted at in 
her gifts of knowledge and foreknowledge. The cause of 
her condemnation by Odin, the slumber spell worked by the 
sleep thorn, the fire wall which shields her from all 
men save the hero whom she is doomed to follow, are 
incidents but lightly touched upon. We are told briefly 
that Brynhild is one of two sisters, daughters of Budli. 
One, Bekkhild, is a home-abider, skilful in all handiwork. 
Brynhild is a battle-lover, a forthfarer upon earth, annoured 
and helmed, a warrior maid of a type far removed from the 
toy amazons of Benascence romance—from Clorinda, dying 
gently at Tancred’s hands, from Armida, accepting meekly 
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the succour of her sometime lover Itinaldo, from chivalrous 
Britomart, with her courtly valour and feminine grace. 
One brother Brynhild has, Atli, Gudrun’s husband in far 
days to come, and a foster-father, Heimi. At the first 
meeting between Sigurd and Brynhild, in her hall, she teaches 
him wisdom. And no wiser woman can he find in all the world. 

‘ Thereby swear I,’ so Sigurd spahe to her, * that thee will 

* I have as my own.’ ‘ Thee would I choose though I had all 
‘ men’s sons to choose amongst,’ Brynhild answers him, and 
their troth is plighted. Again he comes to her. At a high 
window in the topmost chamber of her foster-father’s 
dwelling she sits working in threads of gold the deeds of 
Sigurd, those deeds which were past and those which were 
to come. There Sigurd sees her. * I will get from her love 
‘ like my love, and give her a gold ring in token thereof,* 
said Sigurd, unmindful that already it has been foretold to 
him ‘ Heimi*8 foster-daughter^ fair to see, shall rob thee of ail 
‘ happiness** And he goes to that high chamber, and she, 
whenever before has welcomed any man, gives him welcome. 
Then Sigurd cast his arms about her, and he kissed her, 
saying, ^ Thou art the fairest ever born.* Word by word 
the prophecy is fulfilling itself. ‘ Thou shali not sleep or 
‘ slumber,* the seer had foreseen, ‘ nor care for a% man, 

* except thou look on that maid,* Bnt Brynhild is not only 
the fairest, not only is she a woman unblamed, ‘ she knew 
^ no guilt in her life,’ but likewise, as Sigurd has said, 
amongst women the wisest. Fated she is, as was Helen, 
but with her fate fares differently. She is no blind, passive 
victim; the blood of the Asir runs in her veins, and what 
the blood of Zeus never wrought for Leda’s daughter the 
blood of Odin works mightily in Brynhild. No veil of mortal 
passion can dim her sight; her eyes are clear to see, and 
the truth is not hidden from her mind. ‘ It is not fated 
‘ that we abide with each other.’ Even in that first moment 
of union she speaks her joy’s death-sentence.^ But Sigurd 
questions,' What fruit of our lives shall be if we live not 
‘ together?* Again her speech is as relentless as her know¬ 
ledge is perfect. ‘ I shall gaze on the hosts of the 

‘ kings, but thou shalt wed Gudrun, the daughter of Guiki.* 
So seeing and so knowing—knowing that he ‘ whom I have 

* chosen for ray well beloved shall go to another *—she takes 
his love, and renders love to him a^in. Not with the 
reckless surrender of an Iseult, nor with the latent repent- 

Lay of Gripir, ‘ Corpus Poeticum Boreale.’ 
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once of a Guenevere^ the dice«thrower*B passion of a Cleopatra, 
or-the acquiescent yielding of a fearful Helen, but with 
slow scorn of sorrow to be, and with a double security of 
strength to endure and strength to revenge her wrongs. 
So each sware oaths to one another, oaths the breaking 
whereof she beholds in the years to come, and with her own 
hands she takes part in the welding of her life, grasping 
undismayed the moment’s joy despite all certainty of its 
swift undoing. ‘ What comfort is there set for Sigurd ? ’ 
Thus had Sigurd questioned the old prophet seer, Gripir, 
in the saga which prefaces the actual events of the tragedy. 

‘ Tell me thisy if thou hnowest it. Shall I buy the maid with 
^ dowry - that fair hinges daughter?^ Gripir; ‘Ye shall 
‘ swear all oaths faithfullyy hut ye shall hold few* 

So the short season when Brynhild rejoiced closes. No 
love pledge save those she holds-a ring of gold and 
Aslauga, the child born to her of Sigurd’s love—will she ever 
again receive at the hands of the Volsung hero, hers by 
right of ring and child and oath. No joy shall over again 
be hers as from the house of Heinii Sigurd rides forth from 
her presence upon the road fate has paved with flints for 
the wounding of the hearts that pass. 

In the House of Guiki, the home of Gunnar the king and of 
Gudrun the king’s sister, the magic cup of forgetfulness 
plays its familiar and well accustomed part. Here—as in the 
majority, it would seem, of such stories, and it is, if so, a 
curious consideration—it is the man and not the woman from 
whose I’emembrance love is by virtue of enchantment 
effaced. Possibly the witeu potion was not brewed which 
would have soothed Brynhild’s passion into oblivion, or 
masked, even for an hour, the memories of the days of her 
love-joy from her heart’s consciousness. Be this as it may, 
and whatever may be the significance we attach to such 
incidents, Sigurd drinks of the cup the mother of Gudrun 
has mixed for him. ‘ When thou hast been Quiki^s guest one 
‘ night thou shalt remember no more the brave foster-daughter 
* of Heimi* Sigurd ; ‘ How is it ? tell it to me. Seest thou 
' any lack of honour in my mind that T should break my word 
‘ to the maiden whom 1 loved with my whole heart ? * Gripir : 

‘ Thou shall be the victim of another*s treason.* And so it 
in truth falls out, and all remembrance of Brynhild departs 
from him, and he beholds Gudrun and sees that she is fair, 
and he takes her for his wife, and to him her brothers swear 
brotherhood. Then follows swiftly the betrayal of Brynhild. 
For the sake of that sworn brotherhood, in Gunnar’s sem- 
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blance and for Gunnar’s sake, Sigurd sets forth to woo for 
Gunnar his own troth-plighted love. Treacherously, it is 
foredoomed, he must ensnare her ‘ whom he honours most.* 
And he rides once more the flames to Brynhild’s dwelling. 
And Brynhild asks, ‘ What man is this ^ Gunnar, son of 
^Giiiki,’ Sigurd makes reply. And the treason is accom- 
pliahed. Bound by vows she may in no wise break, Brynhild 
ibmits herself to that semblance of Gunnar. Yet if a 
mi (i is on her eyes a doubt is at her heart. To ride those 
. v. ‘ vras a feat none but Sigurd might achieve, she cries in 
aiigere " suspicion, ‘ and he is ray troth plight and my well 
i)Cioved.’ But doom holds the truth secret, and Brynhild is 
»vodded to Gunnar and Sigurd to Gudrun, and ‘the feast 
being brought to an end once more has Sigurd memory of 
‘ all that has been.’ Remembers—yet remembering is 

."ilont. 

Thus Brynhild, as Helen, must pass from one lover to 
another. But her heart holds its old fealty unstained in 
all the undoviating truth of an untamed world. Helen, as 
we seem to see her, vacillates between old loves and new— 
here kind to Paris, there beset by memories of Menelaus, 
upbraiding her lover with bitter words, yet, fearful of the 
Jdess, conceding all he demands. Her pre-eminence of 
1 noily is shadowed with flickering lights, with shames, re- 
go t- tciuorses, till on<;e more, Paris slain, she reigns in peace 
(.juceii, if not of love, of Sparta. Brynhild, cast in another 
mould, bas icud the capacity for repentance nor any 
Jiarbuuragc l‘o. U olc transitionrl affections which demand 
contritif l. It i.* ’ • so much ihat love with her is enduring 
as that change is impossible. Because of Sigurd’s great 
worth, because he is of all men the noblest, because he is of 
all men the most fearless, bi;cause the words of the soothsayer, 
‘ Co7nf(/rt thee with this, my prin fi 'tt this blessing shall rest 
‘ wjiow thy lifey that no heitrr . shall aver come upon earth 
‘ under the seat of the sun Hunt, Lhoiiy Sigurd, shall he held,* 
wore words of very truth, she has elected him for her love. 
Ife is her soul’s ideal as he is her body’s worship, and, while 
honour is his, he is enduringly her love and her lord. 

‘ Where I find worth, 

I love the keeper till he let it go ■« 

And then I follow it.’ 

Had Sigurd, as Paris, been basely overcome, not all the an¬ 
gered goddesses of all nations’ mythologies could have driven 
Brynhild to his side. Not all the winds of destiny, so long 
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as Sigurd remained unspotted and undegraded, could drive 
her heart from its anchorage in his love, 

‘ Never loved I Gunnar in such wise that my heart smiled 

* on him/ Why may she not love her life P Gudrun in her 
own bridal happiness enquires—Gudrun, who has yet to 
learn in Atli’s halls the sharpness of loss and the fierceness 
of love mismated. But Sigurd, wiser than Guiki’s child, 
divines in his lost love one of life’s irreconcileables, and 
knows that, for her, sorrow will sign no armistice with fate. 
Betrayed doubly, robbed of the hero she loved, wedded to 
the king she despises, no alternative is hers but grief. 

* What redress shall she get? * is Sigurd’s mournful accep¬ 
tance of the indelible injury done, * since we beguiled her, 
‘ she having my' sworn words, none fulfilled, and no happi- 

* ness ? ’ And Brynhild, true in hate as she has been true in 
love, speaks openly with Gunnar. ^ Never again seest thou me 
‘ glad in thine hall, never drinking, never at the chess play, 

‘ never speaking the words of kindness, never overlaying 

* the fair cloths with gold, never giving thee good counsel 
‘ —ah, sorrow of heart that I might not get Sigurd to me.’ 
Then again, as the days pass, Gudrun in her folly would 
propitiate the queen’s grief. ‘ Give her gold, and smother 

* her grief and anger therewith.’ And again Sigurd, watch¬ 
ing, knows surely that no gift but one shall avail to appease 
her wrath or solace her bitter distress. And that gift he 
offers. * I loved thee better than myself,’ said the Volsung. 
‘ I sorrowed sore that thou wert not my wife; but as I might 

* I put my trouble from me, for in a king’s dwelling was I. 

* And withal and in spite of all I was well content that we 

* were all together. . . .’ Brynhild answered, ‘ Too late 
‘ tellest thou me that my grief grieved thee; little pity 

* shall I find now.* Then Sigurd said, ‘ This my heart would, 

* that thou and I should go together; even so wouldst thou 
‘ be my wife.’ Said Brynhild, ‘ Such words may not be 
‘ spoken, nor will I have two kings in one hall; I will lay 
' down my life rather than beguile Gunnar the king.* 
‘. Bather than thou die I will wed thee and put away 
‘ Gudrun,* said Sigurd. ‘ I will not have thee,* said Bryn¬ 
hild ; ‘ nay, nor any other.’ No compromise exists for her. 
All things were loathsome to her, both land and lordship, 
so she might not have Sigurd she will walk loveless, 
husbandless, sonless. But the having of him is at a price 
she will not pay. ‘I will not set my love on another 

* woman’s husband *—though that woman be Gudrun, whom 
she hates—‘ lo, two men in one dwelling I will not have,* 
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though the man to be deceived is Ounnar, who won her bjr 
deceit. So runs her unswerving, reiterated denial. < And 
‘ this shall be Sigurd’s death,’ so she cries to Gunnar, ‘ or 
‘ thy death or my death.’ 

Her passion, her truth, her hatred march in absolute 
unity of purpose. Love never stays her wrath, wrath never 
slackens her love. Gunnar the hated must slay Sigurd the 
well-beloved. Her image is wrought in bronze; all men 
may gaze on her and see her face scarred witli its heart 
wounds. Good or ill her deeds, her thoughts are lived in 
sight of all; she has no secret hiding-place, no shame; no 
place for repentance will it be ever hers to seek. Gunnar 
knows her purpose; the women of Guiki’s house know it; 
Sigurd himself—though the sword that pierces bis breast 
is held by Guttorm, the youngest of the Guikings—^knows 
who is the doer of the deed. ‘ Lo! this has Brynhild 
‘ brought to pass,* are Sigurd’s words as life leaves him, 

‘ even she who loves me before all men.’ 

Thus the story draws to its end. Sigurd is dead. The 
wrongs of Brynhild are avenged; she must ‘ bewail with 
‘ weeping what she had prayed for with laughter.’ Nor 
may any comfort her; her time is come when she must 
depart hence, nor might any stay her from her lon^journey. 

‘ Ever was I joyless so long as I lived,’ she lamente as, clad 
once more in mail, she bids those around, ‘ Take the gold 
‘ and be glad thereof.’ And the sword is in her hand and 
her blood is on the white linen of the bed. ‘ Bury me on 
‘ one side of the king of the Huns and on the other those 

* men of mine, two at the head and two at the feet, and two 
‘ hawks withal, and even so all is shared equally; and there lay 

* between us a drawn sword, as in the other days, and there 
‘ may we have the name of man and wife, nor shall the 
‘ door swing to at the heel of him as 1 follow behind.’ 
‘ Men and women shall now, as always, be born to 

* live in woe. We two, Sigurd and I, shall never part 

* again.’ The wounds open, her breath flits; she has said 
sooth. 

And so Brynhild passes away from earth and the scenes 
of earth, bequeathing to Gudrun a legacy of hate, for sake 
of Sigurd, slain in the house of the Guiking, for sake of the 
oath of brotherhood betrayed, for sake of her own exceeding 
loss. Nor is her vengeance fulfilled till in the house of 
Atli, the brother of Brynhild, to whom Gunnar has re¬ 
wedded her, Gunnar is slaughtered in the hall, and Hogni 
stung to death in the pit of serpents, and till to the slaying 
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of her children and to the death of Atli Gudrun herself has 
sef her hand. 

The Homeric legend leaves Helen, sometime divided from 
Menelaus, reconciled with her husband, reigning in her old 
home at peace with life. The Northern saga leaves Bryn- 
hild, severed upon earth from Sigurd, reunited, man and 
wife, all severance ended in the enfranchisement of death. 
It is left, strangely enough, to the Indian epic to present 
us with the conception of a final tragedy for which neither 
life nor yet death can supply a remedy, a tragedy of which 
the completeness is unrivalled in European literature. 

It is a far cry indeed from the heroines of Troy Town 
and the ‘ Vdlsunga Saga ’ to the heroine of the Ramayana, 
one of the two' great Indian epics recently translated and 
condensed into English verse by Mr. Romish Chandra Dutt. 
But the claim of Sita, the wife of Rama, to stand as a 
representative race-ideal of womanhood rests upon an even 
surer basis than the claim of a Helen or a Brynhild. In 
a deeper sense than Villon intended it may truly be said 
that death seized the Homeric lovers, and Brynhild, no 
less than Helen and Paris, has gone the way of the dead. 
They are, one and all, except where poets sing their praises 
or literary traditions transmit their fame, forgotten and out 
of mind. The Greek worship of beauty, from which the 
Helen heroine first sprang, the Northern valuation of 
courage as the crown of all excellence—the groundwork of 
Brynhild’s creation—arc things of a far past. But the 
imaginative conception of Sita, the wife of faith, is the out¬ 
come of a national creed which has survived the first com¬ 
mandment of the Saga—‘ Be brave *—and the law and the 
prophets of the Greek—‘ Be beautiful ’—and which has coii- 
ferred upon her name the rare gift of a remembrance not 
dead but living, and upon the ideal she embodies a vital 
actuality. She * holds a place in the hearts of women in 
‘ India which no other creation of a poet’s imagination 
‘ holds among any other nation on earth. There is not a 
‘ Hindu woman whose earliest and tenderest recollections 
‘ do not cling round the story of Sita’s sufferings and Sita’s 
‘ faithfulness told in the nursery, taught in the family 
^ circle, remembered and cherished through life.* 

The race conceived the ideal, and doubtless the ideal has 
reacted upon the race. ‘ In no other country has the love 
‘ of the wife for the husband equalled the Hindu.* * The 
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conception is simple and absolute. It is for every woman 
the total denial of selfhood, the complete abandonment of 
everything upon earth which conflicts with her devotion to 
the husband. Her home is her cloister, and he is her 
cloister^s god. She fulfils in a literal sense the command¬ 
ment of the law. * Thou shalt have but one God, and Him 
‘ only shalt thou serve.* And—the man being dead—when 
that service, devotion, and love could find no further expres¬ 
sion, the sacrificial rite of suttee, which English dominion 
strove long in vain to suppress, symbolised in its terrible 
dramatic actuality the finality for the woman of any remaining 
motive for existence. ‘ Greater love hath no man than this,* 
so the Gospel warrant runs, ‘than to lay down his life for his 
‘ friend.* But that love—seldom, if ever, indeed, required 
of man by human custom or social law—was exacted, and 
not from unwilling victims, from every widowed wife of a 
whole nation, and the ideal found its tragic response in 
the flames of thousands of funeral pyres. In this, as in 
most things, the levels of East and West are on wholly 
different planes of thought. Where the West would see 
nothing but the exceptional extravagance, the disquieting 
exaggeration of some exotic passion, which in its overplus of ■ 
self-surrender forfeits for the woman its patent of^^nobility, 
which—when translated from romance to real life—is an 
indignity and a descent from the self-reverence Western 
imagination demands of love, the East has a widely different 
standpoint. It regards such passion as the natural out¬ 
come of a woman’s truest and deepest nature; it is her 
ladder of ascent, by it she attains to her highest praise 
and profoundest honour. It is no rare accident of tempera¬ 
ment or circumstance. It is the daily bread, as it were, of 
common life, the habitual affection of every innocent woman 
for the man to whom custom, religion, and the marriage tie 
have bound her. Her very devotion to the gods is drawn 
within the circle; her piety is a vicarious piety; her offerings 
are—to borrow a phrase of European Christianity—always 
for his intention. Like the girl page who serves her rival 
in flie^old play, each wife might fitly address the god she 
worships, ‘ I but serve you to do him service.* Children at 
heart, children at play, when leisure and wealth allow ot 
play, the Indian wife may remain, and does remain in 
most cases, a child in mind and in intelligence long after 
childhood, according to Western creed, is ended and play¬ 
time passedi But there are qualities in that childhood the 
womanhood of the West too often lacks, it is a lamp with a 
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hidden flame. In its ideals the East dreams while the West 
acts—bat the dreams of the East have Are at their heart. 

From such levels of living Sita, the heroine of the Hama- 
yana, has become the Madonna of India. Her heroism lies 
not in deeds, but in thoughts, in her stainless parity, her 
invulnerable truth. The faithless wife has little or no 
place amongst the heroines of Indian imagination. The 
character of the wife of many lovers, dear in various guises 
and in all ages to Western fiction and romance, would seem 
to attract neither the interest nor, whatever the ex¬ 
tenuating circumstances, the sympathy of the Hindu, and 
the primitive morality of innumerable storytellers relegates 
her in most instances to the ranks of the Bakshas. 

‘The ideal of life was joy and beauty and gladness in 
‘ ancient Greece; the ideal of life was piety and endurance 
‘ and devotion in ancient India *; and whatever may have 
been the theoretical, theological, or social conception of 
womanhood in the laws and creeds of Hindu prophet and 
Hindu moralist, as expressed in sacred books or embodied 
in national customs and conventions, that ideal of life—with 
its limitations perhaps only equalled by the limitations of 
the monastic discipline, with its avenues into moral infinities 
only perhaps paralleled by those of cloistral aspiration—has 
century after century become a reality in the great multitude 
of Indian homes, and has fulfilled itself in myriads of lives, 
despised and rejected by European educationalists for their 
ignorance, incompleteness, and servitude. 

There is, it is true, a rival epic and a rival heroine in 
Aryan literature. Draupadi, the central woman’s figure of 
the Mahabharata, is cited by Mr. R. W. Frazer in his 
‘ Literary History of India * as ‘ typifying the Indian ideal 
‘ of womanhood and as showing from the manner in which 
* her sufferings were respected the high place she had ac- 
‘ quired.’ And Draupadi may indeed stand, as Gudrun by 
Brynhild, side by side with the wife of Kama. But she never 
will in like degree impress the reader with a sense of her 
complete apartness from the heroines of other nationalities, 
nor, in the same manner, does the epic in which she plays 
her part produce, in spite of wider variances of custom and 
episode from Western use and sympathy, the impression of 
the Kamayana as a race product. As deeds are more easily 
effaced than thoughts, action—the outward life—would 
seem usually to be antagonistic to the preservation of 
individualism, to the especial singularities characteristic 
of a man or a race, whereas thought and emotion—the 
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inner life—would appear conducive to the intensification 
of personality in both its narrowest and widest sense. And 
the Mahabharata is in its essence a poem of action; j 

* it depicts the political life of ancient India, with all 
‘ its valour and heroism, ambition, and lofty chivalry.’ 
Staked and lost in an hour of madness to the enemy, 
Draupadi’s undying hatred to her wronger is a clears 
note in the epic than her devotion to the husband whom 
she redeems, while *the deaths owed’ to her outraged 
honour constitute the leading motive of one of the finest I 
battle scenes imagination has ever delineated. The £am&- ' 
yana, on the other hand, * embodies the domestic and religious 

' life, with all its tenderness and sweetness, its endurance 
‘ and devotion,’ and while the element of dramatic and war 
romance, the political strife and intrigue, the rapid succes¬ 
sion of active incident, gives even to Draupadi’s character, 
framed in such surroundings, something of cosmopolitan • 
interest, the record intime of Sita’s relationship to Bama, 
which constitutes the main feature of the story of the i 
Bamayana, puts before our eyes an ideal no other race ^ 
could have conceived, and whose living tradition no other 
country could have in like fasliion perpetuated. • 

The impress of the ideal it is intended to inculcate is 
interwoven with the story from the first page to the last. 

In every event it is the leading thought. ‘ As the shadow 
‘ to the substance ’—the sentence is the epitome of the whole 
moral scheme of the poem—is the love of the wife to tlie 
husband. Sita, born of the earth, sprung from the furrow 
as the husbandman-king guided the plough across the field, 
child of human royalty and daughter of the corn-giving 
deity, is the exemplification of that indivisible union of 
perfect faith. The bride of Bama, prince of the Utopia of 
the East the kingdom of the Kosalas, by the altar with its 
flower garlands, its fragrance of swinging censors, its - 
golden vases, its cups of sacramentSl. honey, its kindled 
lights, its strewn grasses, Sita is given to his hands. 
Humanity stretching its rash promise beyond the bounds of 
mortality, henceforth she is to be partaker * in death and in 

* life of Bama’s weal, of Bama’s woe; to be cherished in 

* joy and in sorrow; to abide his as shadow to substance.’ 
Amd greatest of warriors, strongest, gentlest, and truest, 
Bama lives, in those first scenes of the chronicle, in the 
Arcadia of her love, compassed and encircled by the love of » 
his father, of the queens, of his brothers, and of a people on 
the one side righteously ruled, on the other passionately 
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obedient. So the epic opens. Then the peaceful brilliance, 
thd calm dignities of joy are eclipsed. The ill-doing of a 
jealous queen effects Kama’s banishment. An exile from all 
those whose love amounts to worship, from father, brothers, 
and people, for fourteen years he must wander, a beggared 
vagrant, homeless, in the solitudes of the vast forests. And 
Sita must remain in the safe shelter of her royal home. 
The first ring of passion is in her swift refusal. Only the 
food his lips have touched is sweet to her. Only the water 
which caresses his feet shall be to her refreshment. In the 
thorn-covered path her feet shall go before. The wild 
fruits which feed him shall be her only food. Vagrancy, if 
he be a wanderer, is her only home, the roadway her abiding- 
place. Kama is*her life, her lord, and her god, and his 
shadow outweighs the whole weight of worlds. Sita is the 
saint and confessor of love. 

So they pass forth together from the thronging crowds 
who mourn their going; and the sounds and the sights, the 
splendours and the festivals of the city of palaces give place 
to the voices of the plains and the mountains, th^e rush of 
wide river waters, and the song of the winds amongst the 
giant palm stems. Yet in all their wanderings there is no 
I)relude note of the tragedy to be. Pain and toil, weariness 
of long journeying, the desire of rest when rest may not be 
found—all these are theirs, it may be. But with Sita, 
though the heat and the sun steal the colour from her face 
and leave it as the faded lotus and the thirsty lily, happiness 
abides. A child’s curiosity in the new strange blossoms, in 
buds and flowers unseen before, in fruits never before tasted, 
and unfamiliar berries of wild woodland growth, is hers. 
Rama’s young brother, Lakshman, whom no entreaty can 
part from the wanderers, brings to her new toys for her 
hands to handle and her fingers to weave. The beasts, the 
birds, the music of the endless forest with its voices and 
with its silences are there for her delight. Bees murmur in 
their honey-quest. The dew diamonds the golden web upon 
the leaves. The unaccustomed feet of the palace-bred 
princess find new pleasure in the touch of trodden grasses. 
Sleep has a new meaning on freshly gathered fern spread for 
a couch, with a canopy of star-strewn skies. The lamps of 
heaven hang above the flaming petals and interlaced foliage 
of tall-stemmed pipuls and asokhs. Palaces may pass away, 
kingdoms be lost, cities forgotten; Rama is hers—all is 
well with the world. Never do we forget that Sita is the 
child of the furrow of the field. Tree, bird, beast, and 
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flower are her kindred and her fellows, countrymen of her 
own dear land, children with her of an earth-mother who 
knows, and loves, and cherishes her own. Fast and penance 
are duly observed, rites of abstinence and austerity; but her 
life remains to us a pictured pastoral of forest-cloistered 
joys, a paradise of serene ascetics to whom wedded love is a 
consecrated devotion. 

So, sylvan-framed, the story approaches its catastrophe. 
Calamity in the East must be the outcome of sin—and Sita 
sins, sins in the very excess of love. For once, and, so far as 
she is concerned, for once only, the common grain of human 
nature comes to the surf p co of the fair web of the epic of 
the Ideal. The evil-doer of the story, Ravan, king of the 
Rakshas, sees and desires Sita for his own. To compass her 
capture he must induce the two brothers to leave her un¬ 
guarded. Rama is prevailed upon to set forth in quest of 
the fair white stag sent by Ravan to roam the forest walks. 
Sita, left to the wardship of the faithful Lakshman, hears— 
the whole episode is one of fairy enchantment—a cry, as if 
of distress, and the voice is the voice of Rama. Terror- 
stricken lest some ill had befallen the hunter, she entreats 
the younger brother to follow the voice and rescue Rama, if 
so be that he has fallen into peril. And when L^lkshman 
refuses, pleading obedience to Rama’s command, to leave 
her unguarded in her solitude, Sita for one moment falls a 
prey to unjust suspicion, and upbraids her well-loved com¬ 
panion with fierce accusations of dishonour. Her mistrust 
works that which her fears for Rama could not effect. 
Lakshman goes, and in his absence Ravan triumphantly 
caiTies Sita a helpless prisoner to his distant kingdom, 
the island realm of Lanka. 

From this point onward wars and the tumult of wars fill 
the poem as it tells how Rama seeks Sita from land to land 
till her prison-house is found. Then before the gates and 
around the walls of beleaguered Lanka the long-drawn 
contest rages. Episode follows episode. In the early days 
of battle, before the tide of victory sets for Rama, Rama 
having fallen wounded almost to death, Sita is brought forth 
to the very field of slaughter. There, as though dead, Rama 
lies, surrounded by his band of warriors, and as Sita from 
her chariot seat, guarded by Rakshas women, beholds him 
from afar, the mournful faith of the true Oriental finds 
expression in her lament. ‘ The will of Fate is changeless. 

* Death is mighty. Rama, Lakshman, sleep the sleep that 

* knows no day. 1 weep not for Rama nor for Lakshman— 
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they have done a warrior’s duty and have found a warrior’s 
‘ gyave. I weep not for my sorrow; from my birth sorrow 

marked me. Child of Earth, I seek in suffering the breast 
* of my mother. . . .’ 

‘ Ever was I joyless.* Brynhild’s cry of bereavement is 
significantly close to Sita’s. And as it is with the one 
so is it with the other of the two mourners. For both the 
memory of past happiness is lost in oblivion. For both the 
dark night of the soul casts its black shadow backwards 
upon the sunlights and the rainbows of glad dawns. It is 
the ingratitude sorrow works, and small marvel is it that 
the angered gods of joy, indignant at that unbelief in their 
past gffts, take vengeance on the hearts of men and break 
the lamps which only needed the replenishment of oil. Sita 
remembers no more the bridal home-coming, remembers no 
more the first gladness in the palace, the long days and 
nights of joy of her woodland wanderings. Because the 
light is eclipsed she cries that no sun ever arose. And 
maybe, therefore, for Sita of little faith there waits a future 
sadder than all severance of dying, a parting more sundering 
than any barrier of the impotent grave. Yet Bama is not 
dead. He too is to know all the suffering death can 
inflict on love. The false image of Sita, a counterpart of 
the living, is borne into battle, and, as it were, slain with the 
sword before his eyes, and grief so holds him in its grasp 
that in his anguish he faints. Yet Sita lives. And round 
these central figures chieftains on either side re-engage in 
the fierce combat, and women bewail their dead. Eavan’s 
son is slain. Lakshman, whose love to Kama is as the 
love of David to Jonathan, is wounded, and lies near unto 
death, and Kama’s lamentation is rivalled in the outburst 
of his sorrow only by the words of the Israelite king. And 
still the struggle is protracted. There is desolation in 
Eavan’s kingdom, destruction to his kinsmen, until at 
length as Sita’s ravisher falls stricken to the heart, the 
wife of the dead monarch cries that once more the sentence 
is verified, ‘ Nations perish for a righteous woman’s woe.’ 

Bama is indeed victorious, and the fourteen years of his 
exile are over. The crown of Ayodhya awaits his home¬ 
coming ; his sandals lie, the symbolic act of a brother’s true 
allegiance, upon the throne. Sita is released. Bdt the 
end of sorrow is not come. Again for the second time in 
the story the sin of unjust suspicion is sinned. As Sita 
doubted Lakshman, so Kama’s trust in Sita is overclouded. 
Have Sita’s fetters left no stain ? She has been powerless, a 
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captive in Bavan’s hands. Every allurement of luxury, every 
temptation of ease, of pleasure, of riches, of ambition had 
been essayed to estrange her heart from its truth. Had 
Sita never yielded, never for one hour purchased peace? 
After long search, after hard strife, after all pain of separa¬ 
tion and heart agony of fear—for consummation—a doubt. 
To seek with tears and with blood the crown of life, and 
having found to question if the gold be but some base metal, 
and the jewels but glass—such (if one may read beneath the 
surface the bitter philosophy of the poem) is the wont of 
human nature. Better were death than to live dishonoured. 
Kama is no Menelaus to take back a Helen. Let Sita prove 
her innocence, let the gods speak and give judgement! Sita*s 
own lips challenge the ordeal; if Rama doubts, what good 
abides with her ? The wood is gathered for the burning, the 
pyre is raised, the fire is kindled, and the flame, the sacred 
element of marriage altars, leaps up, and the people, with 
slander still fresh on their tongues, weep at the eleventh hour 
for Sita, found, saved, and sacrificed. But the gods are 
kind. In the flames the watching multitude sees a second 
figure. One, before whom their heads are bowed, stands 
beside her in the fire; and she comes back as arisen from 
the dead unscathed, to those unbelievers in love’s immutable 
truth. No flower of her garland is withered, no hair of her 
head is singed, no fold of her raiment scorched. Two 
purities have met, the spirit of the fiery element, the spirit 
of the woman who has loved, and the flame which consumes 
has become the fire which protects. 

But human joy, for the Oriental, is illusion. ‘ The cry, the 
‘ incessant cry sent forth by Aryan India was that life was 
* pain—pain from the body, pain from the world, pain from 
‘ the heavens and from the gods.’ And the Spirit of Fire has 
only befriended Sita that she may fall into the hands of 
fate. Rama reigns, just and righteous, in the kingdom of 
his fathers. But ‘ as the water-drop lies trembling on the 
‘ lotus leaf so rests our fleeting life.’ Unstable as the 
water-drop, perishable as the leaf, happiness comes but to 
go j peace is but a tent struck in the desert, where pilgrims 
tarry but a day. The doubt no miracle can dispel still 
dogs Sita’s steps, and even in her own country ill words are 
spoken of her. And Rama, the just and the righteous, 
puts his wife from him. Once again, sad, forsaken, and 
alone, she lives in the far forest, and Rama’s twin sons are 
bom to her in sorrow and pain. In the forest she rears 
them, and the old poet hermit, ‘ the mighty saint Valmiki,’ 
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teo^ches them to recite the deeds and wanderings of Eama 
and the story of Sita’s unspotted truth. So the long years 
pass till the day comes when, at the king*s high sacrifice, 
Yalmiki sends the two boys to sing the Eamayan% in Eama’s 
own presence. Pierced to the heart with contrition, Eama 
hears the song, and Sita is summoned to the palace. The 
scene in which the gods give final judgement between the 
king and the wife has no parallel in its completeness of con¬ 
ception. And though to English oars the English equiva¬ 
lent to the rhythm of the Sanscrit verse robs the words of 
their full power, the mere telling of the events, the portrayal 
of the characters, the developement of the action, produce 
in themselves a tragic impressiveness not easily forgotten. 
Eama stands in the full splendour of his royal glories. The 
woodland-born children are near at hand; and Sita, mother 
of his sons, wife of his youth, grief-worn, yet fair as of old, 
is face to face with him who has been the one love of life. 
But neither her fairness, her constancy, nor her love shall 
ever again avail to gladden the heart of the king. ‘ I have 
‘ sinned.* Such is the drift of Eama’s open confession. He 
had bowed his head to the voice of his people; he had held 
her as guilty who was innocent of all guilt, lest he should 
be a cause of offence to the incredulous world. Now let the 
gods hear him and help. Against his people he may not 
offend; against Sita he will not. Let her once more prove 
in the sight of all men her unstained honour, and the eyes 
which were blind shall be opened, and for him and for her 
sorrow shall be effaced, and the joys which were theirs of 
old shall be restored. 

Then Sita, gentlest of women, but the wife and daughter of 
kings, mother of princes, looked on Eama and she looked on 
the assembled princes. For her is no joy left in all years of 
time or efternity. There are wrongs which are remediless, 
wounds no salve can heal; deeds are iiTeparable, and no 
payment of arrears can obliterate the days when trust failed. 
Denied, discrowned of hope, through no second ordeal of 
flame shall her feet win their way to Eama’s side. Slowly 
and sadly she utters her litany of despair:— 

‘ If I from birth have lived unstained in thought and deed, spare 
thy daughter her shame and anguish, Mother Earth, receive her. 

' If in service and devotion I have laboured undefiled, thou who 
didst bear this woman. Mother Eartli, receive her. 

* If to Eama I have in truth kept faith, from the burden of life 
let thy Sita, Mother Earth, be released,’ 
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And tlie earth parted, and a golden throne arose, and on 
the golden throne sat the great mother, who has home in 
many lands many names, the Giyer of corn, queen of the 
sowing-time and of the harvest; and she folded her arms 
about Sita, and Sita, born of the furrow, returns to the earth. 

No violence of passion with its suggestion of imperma¬ 
nence, no bitterness of resentment for wrong suffered in 
long silence, no reproach, no upbraiding, stir the deep 
waters which have passed over Sita’s soul. The weight of a 
heart has been the burden too heavy to be borne of life, and 
it has sunk the ship in the windless night. Helen, from the 
arms of Paris, returned to live placid life-days with Menelaus. 
Brynhild, wedded to Guiinar, Sigurd, wedded to Gudrun, are 
reunited in death; * we two, I and Sigurd, shall never part 

* again.* But Eama, who has loved one love, and one love 
only, all the years of his life, sits solitary upon his throne, 
and Sita, whose love was truth of truth, loyalty of loyalty, 
passion of passion, whose life to his life was in very deed as 
shadow to substance—hand loosed from hand, heart broken 
from heart—passes alone and uncompanioned into the region 
where only shadows go. 

Such, apart from all mystic and mythical interpmtation, 
is, so far as Sita is concerned, the tragedy of Eastern 
idealism. It is for those versed in Indian literature to tell 
us how far Sita, as a race type, has influenced the sub¬ 
sequent ideals of Indian drama and Indian Action down to 
the more modern school of fiction represented by the novels 
of Bankim Chandra Chatterji, whose work Mr. Frazer 
parallels with that of Pierre Loti (‘ outside the “ Mariage de 
‘ “Loti** there is nothing comparable in Western fiction*), 
and those still more recent authors who have followed in his 
wake. In classical Western literature two figures alone 
stand out as in any way corresponding to the Sita ideal— 
the Enid, of Chrestien de Troyes’ romance and of the ‘ Mabi- 
‘ nogion * legends, and the Griselda, of which the European 
popularity, when the stor}’^ was adopted and framed by 
Boccaccio, exceeded that of any other of his novelle. Both 
may be cited as incomplete and broken reflexions of some 
remote, non-Western ideal, yet they are not in any true sense 
type ideals accepted by their own day and generation. 

* Grisilde is dead and eke hir patience,* Chaucer himself 
tells us with an unbelieving jest at the close of his ‘ Clerkes 

* Tale *; nor is one disposed to think—in view of the 
majority of Decameronian heroines—the Eenascence novel¬ 
ist was more credulous as to the veracity of the character 
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Bione delineated. And if, as Mr. Ker* points out, the 
story of Enid, as told by Chrestien, * has none of the in- 
* eradicable falsity of the story of Griselda,* it still lacks 
what is the most characteristic feature of the Indian type— 
a certain remote dignity, the spiritual vesture and veil of a 
womanhood which theoretically (to borrow a phrase) * has 
‘ never seen the sun.* Possibly the type was incapable of 
Western reproduction; possibly the medieval art-doctrine 
which regarded the subject of wedded love as inadmissible 
in romance was too firmly rooted to be lightly supplanted 
by a type approached from a wholly different standpoint. 
But whether it were for one reason or for another, Griselda 
and Enid are practically, in European classics, companion¬ 
less, and the maid-errants or the wife-errants, as the case 
might be, of Arthurian legends, medieval romances, and 
Elizabethan drama are the central women’s figures of early 
Western imagination. 

To Helen, to Brynhild, to Sita, each man will render 
homage according to the bent of his own emotional instincts. 
Argive Helen, crowned by Greek poets, re-crowned as the 
symbol of the Eenascence in its materialistic idealism, will 
to the end of time hold her Western devotees captive, a far- 
off dream of an unrivalled perfection of beauty. Brynhild, 
armoured and helmed, will appeal to the sympathy of the 
few. Now, as in her life days, she must be loved greatly to 
be loved at all. Sita lives for and in the East alone. But 
while the East is true to itself she will remain loved and 
worshipped, with all that is to the East most sacred and 
most dear. ‘ I reverence thee ’ (so runs the hymn to Rama 
where ‘the best of all that Hinduism holds is sublimely 
* rendered*t), ‘the lover of the devout, the merciful, the 
‘ tender-hearted; I worship thy lotus feet, which bestow 
‘ upon the unaensual thine own abode in heaven. I adore 
‘ thee, the dark and beautiful . . . the mine of felicity, the 
‘ salvation of the saints. I worship thee, with thy spouse 
‘ and thy brother. ... I reverently adore thee, the king of 
‘ incomparable beauty, the lord of the earth-born Sita.’ 
Thus Sita is remembered; and, with aU reverence be it 
spoken, to the Madonna of the Hindu as to the Madonna of 
the West the angels’ salutation might be humbly addressed, 

‘ Blessed art thou, so loved and so remembered, amongst 
‘ women.’ 


* Ideals of Epic and Romance, 
t Hymn to Rama, ‘Lit. Hist.’ Frazer. 
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3. The German Empire of To-day, By ‘ Veritas.’ London ; 
Longmans & Co. 1902. 

4. Commercial Trusts. By John R. Dos Passos. New 
York and London : G. P Putnam’s Sons. 1901. 

O BSERVERS of political thought and feeling have seen in 
this country at the opening of the twentieth century 
two very differently coloured streams flowing side by side. 
On the one hand there has been a larger sense than ever 
before existed of the greatness and possible destinies of 
the British Empire; on the other a doubt as to the sound¬ 
ness of the heart of that Empire. The way in which the 
South African war affected the public mind is, as it were, a 
microcosm of a more general feeling. The national spirits 
were raised by the exhibition of the solidarity and resources 
of the different parts of the Empire, but depressed* by the 
revelation of a military system so unprepared to meet the 
changes produced by new weapons that it was necessary to 
take costly lessons from the enemy and remodel the art of 
war during a campaign. The result was a feeling of vast 
resources inefficiently applied. It is clear to anyone who 
studies the writing and listens to the talk of the day that 
many persons well fitted to judge are haunted by a sus¬ 
picion, stronger in some and weaker in others, that the 
British Empire may be in the position of a man who has 
attained to the height of power, wealth, and fame, but finds 
his tenure of these advantages threatened by an incipient 
heart disease. Like a gloomy undertone this feeling 
pervades discussions on military and even naval affairs, on 
the procedure and condition of Parliament, on the work of 
public offices, on statistics of population and trade, on 
education, on industrial methods. It breathes in the 
exhortation of the Prince of Wales to his fellow-countrymen 
to ‘ wake up,* in the stress laid by Lord Rosebery on the 
word ‘efficiency.* It is not, we think, a mere passing 
recrudescence of the eternal spirit of pessimism, or a fall in 
the moral temperature. The feeling is derived from a study 
of facts and figures, and from a rational comparison of 
ourselves with others. 
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Just as the art of war is always changing, just as tactics 
successful in the Seven Years* War broke down in that of 
the Bevolution, and those successful in the Crimea failed in 
South Africa, so also methods of government and commerce 
adequate to the facts of one age may, in a changed environ¬ 
ment, lead to the ruin of those who fail to adapt themselves. 
History shows, it is written on the streets of Venice and 
Cadiz, how swiftly commerce, wealth, and empire can pass 
from one centre to another, and how specially rapid the 
process may be when a nation’s pre-eminence rests upon 
maritime superiority. Matthew Arnold, in a fine poem, 
wrote that 

' Empire after empire, at their height 
Of sway, have felt the boding sense come on, 

Have felt their huge frames not constructed right, 

And drooped, and slowly died upon their throne.’ 

Let US hope that in our own case the boding sense may 
have come in time to permit salutary reconstruction, as the 
early discovery of a disease may save the life of a patient. 

We propose to discuss in this article the conditions which 
make for success in the modern commercial, maritime, 
world competition, and to consider whether any modifications 
of national policy are necessary in order to meet those 
conditions. 

The oldest and most permanent condition of maritime 
success is that a nation should have ports capable of 
receiving conveniently the largest ships of the time. From 
this point of view, and because the whole story illustrates 
to perfection certain general deficiencies in English methods, 
we desire to advert at some length to the Report made last 
June by the Royal Commission on the Port of London. 

London has an admirable position for maritime commerce. 
It is situated at a corner of the English coast, near to the 
Continent, upon a river not subject to excessive floods, but 
with tides sufficient to transport traffic with ease ; the banks 
of the river are not steep or rocky, but suitable for dock and 
canal excavation, for building, and for access by road. These 
advantages have at all times given to London the position 
of the leading port in England, and the rise of England has 
made this port by far the greatest in the world. Already, 
in 1685, as Macaulay writes, ^London had in the world 

* only one commercial rival, now long outstripped, the; 

* mighty and opulent Amsterdam.* Just at that date London 
waa leaving Amsterdam behind in the race, and since then 
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her pre-eminence as a commercial port has been unoon- 
tested. This pre-eminence was never so absolute, before or 
since, as it was during the last fifty years of the eighteenth 
century and the first fifty of the nineteenth. The old mari¬ 
time rivals were almost extinct, and the new ones had not 
yet arisen. For a time the only really formidable com¬ 
petitors were the Americans with their fast-sailing Atlantic 
ships. About the time when the * Edinburgh Eeview * was 
born the Port of London was in a condition which called for 
remedies, the growth of the trade having outstripped that 
of the accommodation. There were not then, however, as 
there are now, formidable rivals, just across the North Sea, 
well-equipped and ready to take advantage of any weakness 
of London. The maritime commerce of France and Holland 
had been ruined during the long wars, and it was long before 
the birth of the modern German Empire. 

In 1799 there were no docks in the Thames, except one 
small dock on the south side. Ships were loaded and dis¬ 
charged as they lay moored in the stream, or at quays and 
wharves. When, as was the case in sailing days, large 
fleets arrived about the same time, the river was so crowded 
that it was difficult to pass up and down, and th^re were 
consequently endless delays and irritations. This state of 
things was prejudicial also to the interests of Government, 
as it was difficult, under these circumstances, to prevent 
frauds on revenue. Committees inquired and reported, and 
it was agreed that the remedy was the construction of 
docks. Acts were, therefore, passed authorising the incor¬ 
poration of dock compauies and their encouragement by a 
system of temporary monopolies. So, for instance, the Act 
of 1799, constituting the West India Dock Company, pro¬ 
vided that, for a period of twenty-one years, all ships in the 
West India trade should load and discharge exclusively in 
the docks to be built by the company. Under this system 
dock construction proceeded rapidly. Companies arose, 
built docks, fought each other, and, according to the usual 
law of developement in these matters, often terminated an 
expensive contest by amalgamation. The Bast and West 
India Dock Companies were amalgamated in 1838; the 
London and St. Katharine Companies in 1864. These two 
combinations competed ardently, and, in the course of the 
contest, the latter group built the costly Albert Dock, and 
the former the still more expensive Tilbury Docks. In 1888 
the two combinations ended their * war of rates * by entering 
into a ‘ working union.* The amalgamation was formally 
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completed in 1900, and the system is now controlled by 
the London and India Docks Company. This company has 
almost a monopoly of the large liners trading to London, 
but in certain special trades, such as corn and timber, the 
Surrey Commercial Docks Company on the south side, also 
the result of several amalgamations, and the Millwall Com¬ 
pany, do a considerable business, while almost half of the 
whole tonnage using the port still load and discharge in the 
stream or at the numerous wharves which line the river for 
miles. 

Till the year 1857 the general control of the river, 
including maintenance of the channels and regulation of 
the traffic, was • exercised, or was supposed to be exercised, 
by the City Corporation. Everywhere these were originaUy 
municipal functions, but in all our leading ports, except 
Bristol, they have been during the last fifty years trans¬ 
ferred to specially constituted authorities. Those and other 
powers and duties were, by an Act of 1857, vested in the 
Thames Conservancy. This body governs the river from 
Cricklade in Wiltshire to a line between Essex and the 
Isle of Sheppy. It now consists of representatives of the 
riparian county councils and boroughs, with a few repre¬ 
sentatives of shipowners, and barge-owners, dock companies 
and wharfingers. It is not, therefore, distinctively consti¬ 
tuted for Port of London purposes. 

Other functions in the Port of London are discharged by 
the Trinity House Brethren, who control pilotage, buoy¬ 
ing, and lighting; by the medieval guild called the Water¬ 
men’s Company, who license and regulate boats and 
barges; by the City Corporation, who are the sanitary autho¬ 
rity ; by the Metropolitan Police, who police the river and 
docks; and by other bodies. Thus there is a wide distribu¬ 
tion among dock companies and public authorities of powers 
which are in most foreign ports, and even at home, concen¬ 
trated in the hands of a single administration. 

The appointment in 1900 of the Royal Commission on the 
Port of London was immediately due to certain steps taken 
in Parliament by the London and India Docks Company, 
but, in a wider sense, it was due to the breakdown of the 
whole system of the Port of London in face of the revolu¬ 
tion which has taken place in recent years in shipping and 
commerce. A port which does not adapt itself to these 
changes is lost. The Commissioners point to some signs of 
evil omen. It is true that the aggregate maritime trade of 
London, whether measured by value of goods or by shipping 
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tonnage, has rapidly and steadily increased during recent 
years. This increase is due to the growth in magnitude 
and purchasing power of the vast population on the banks 
of the Thames. But the ancient and considerable portion 
of London trade, which consists in the import, warehousing, 
and re-export of goods, has experienced during the last 
twenty years a singular arrest, and even decline. In the 
opinion of the Commissioners the decadence of London as 
the world’s central maritime junction is due in part to out¬ 
side causes, such as the construction of the Suez Canal and 
the trans-continental Amc rican railways, and the efforts of 
various countries to develope their commercial marine; 
partly to internal deficiencies, which might be remedied. 
They point out that, if London becomes less convenient or 
more expensive for the reception of large ships than Hamburg, 
Antwerp, or Rotterdam, it is quite possible that the tran¬ 
shipment trade may pass to these ports. It is even possible 
that goods destined for British ports, and for London itself, 
should be transhipped from ocean steamers at Rotterdam or 
Antwerp, and carried across the narrow seas in small steamers, 
the glory and profit of receiving the great steamers thus 
departing from London. It takes little to deflect tHb course 
of great steamers, to whose owners time is most literally 
money. ‘ These considerations,’ say the Commissioners, 
‘ point to the advantage of adapting the Thames in every 
‘ way to the requirements of modern ocean-going ships.* 

The Commissioners then call attention to the revolution 
which has taken place in maritime conditions. This is due 
to two chief causes—first, the displacement of sailing ships 
by steamships, and, secondly, the great increase in the 
average size of ships. It is not too much to say that the 
dimensions of vessels employed in the main liner services 
have been quadrupled within the last forty years. The 
construction of ships has also been revolutionised, ships 
built like rectilineal oblong boxes on keels taking the place 
of the gradually curved vessels of former times. This fact 
is of importance because dock entrances built with a view 
to the older construction of ships have to be reconstructed, 
even if their depth is sufficient. The largest ship afloat in 
1901 was the ‘Celtic,* of the now Americanised White Star 
line. Her gross tonnage is 20,880; her length 680 feet, 
breadth 75 feet, and depth 45 feet. ‘These dimensions,* 
say the Commissioners, ‘give some idea of the possible 
‘ class of ship for whose reception the channels and docks 
‘ of any port which desires to remain in the first rank must 
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* in fnhire be adapted.’ The Commissioners quote in tbe 
same connexion a passage from the evidence given to them 
by a leading shipowner, Sir Alfred Jones, whose experience 
is wide and varied. He said:— 

* If London is restricted in the depth and size of her ships, and 
Hamburg and Rotterdam—those two ports in particular which are 
going ahead tremendously—are able to get fiicilities which we cannot 
get, it is a tremendous drawback to the British shipowners and British 
commerce altogether. I might go further, because you may look with 
certainty to the future producing very much luger ships. The 
economical ship is the large ship, and unless you can provide for the 
large ship you cannot compete for the carrying trade. The carrying 
trade is not protected like a railway. Anybody can come into it who 
can produce a machine cheaper than his neighbour, and his neighbour 
is always looking for something that can do it cheaper. Then, again, 
the Englishman does not care what he ships his goods in, whether 
under the German flag or the French flag. You do not find that 
feeling with a German or a Frenchman; he will endeavour as far as 
he can to ship his goods under his own flag.' 

The shipowners and merchants who gave evidence were 
agreed that, except for its neighbourhood to the greatest 
market and centre of consumption in the world, the Port 
of London, under its existing conditions, has every kind of 
disadvantage. The channels leading up to it are not deep 
or wide enough to allow the passage of great modern ships 
without long delays in awaiting sufficient tides; many of 
the dock entrances are of insufficient size; the berth space 
is often not sufficient to accommodate the ships, or the 
quays and sorting sheds to receive cargo; labour is 
inefficient or badly organised ; plant not up to date. Con* 
sequently ships cannot enter, clear their cargo, and depart 
so quickly as they can at other large ports. Shipowners 
find it difficult to reckon on fixed dates ; merchants have to 
wait days, or even weeks, before they can obtain delivery of 
goods; there is endless irritation and loss of time and 
money. The Commissioners observe that the conditions of 
modern trade and industry, and the increase of railway 
facilities in various parts of the world, have enabled enormous 
cargoes to be swept down to the coasts of every continent 
and to be shipped for London. * Mechanical invention and 
‘ enterprise,* they point out, ' have provided ships equal to 

* carrying these cargoes; and the immense growth in 
‘ population and wealth of London and the country round 

* it has afforded a market sufficient to attract and absorb 

* them.’ While London has grown, and the trade has 
grown, and ships have grown, nothing except some 
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* desultory dredging * has been done to improre the chani^^ 
of the Thames, and little, since the completion of the 
Tilbury Docks, to extend the dock system or to adapt it to 
modern requirements. The channels remain inadequate 
because the Thames Conservancy is an unenergetic and 
unsuitably constituted body, vi\th a revenue insufficient for 
more than current purposes. The docks remain inadequate 
because they are in the han('s of several independent com¬ 
panies, none of them possessing sufficient financial strength 
to execute the works which are necessary. It appears also 
from the evidence that the Thames Conservancy hesitate to 
spend money on the channels until the dock entrances are 
improved, while the dock companies doubt the policy of 
spending too much on their docks until the channels are 
deepened. 

‘ Lord Chatham, with hia sword drawn, 

Stands waiting for Sir Eichard Strahan ; 

Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em. 

Is waiting for the Earl of Chatham.’ 


Meanwhile, in the opinion of the Commissioners, it is 
necessary that at least two and a half millions should be 
promptly spent upon deepening and widening tiie river 
channels, and at least four and a half millions on extending 
and improving the docks, if the Port of London is not to 
lose its position. 

We do not propose to discuss the reasons why the 
London dock companies, notwithstanding the great increase 
of trade, have, for the most part, hardly been able in 
recent years to pay dividends to their shareholders. Their 
enemies charge them with over-capitalisation and bad 
administration. The companies themselves—and the Com¬ 
missioners seem to agree to this contention—ascribe their 
misfortunes to the fact that three-fourths of the goods 
which enter the docks bring no profit, inasmuch as they 
are carried oflP free of charge by barges whose owners have 
a statutory right, conferred in times when all circumstances 
were very different, to use the waters of the docks without 
payment. The attempt of the London and India Docks 
Company to obtain from Parliament power to tax these 
goods and barges roused the fierce opposition of the river¬ 
side wharfinger interests. Tlie Commissioners summarise 
the situation thus created as follows:— 

‘For a period of a hundred years the dock companies have 
carried on their business under the condition of the “ free water clause,” 
which they have endeavoured without success to induce Parliament 
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suhatantially to alter. During that period other river interests of 
importance have grown and developed upon the basis of the same 
condition, so that London has become a port largely dependent upon 
the enterprise which has constructed private wharves and warehouses 
fed by barges. The free water clause has operated detrimentally to 
the dock companies, but (even assuming that in all their administra¬ 
tive policy the companies have been blameless), the great proportion 
of the misfortunes which have befallen them must be attributed to 
trade and fiscal changes for which the other river interests are in no 
sense responsible. The financial difficulties of the dock companies 
have prevented them from bringing their docks up to the level of 
modern requirements. It is admitted on all sides that some remedy 
should be applied to a state of affairs disastrous to the port, but it is 
a matter of debate what that remedy should be. 

‘ On the one hand the dock companies suggest the repeal of 
the free water clause, a measure which, though perhaps not unjust in 
itself, would disturb the business organisation of the river which has 
been evolved by the experience of a hundred years. On the other 
hand, it was in effect contended that, in principle, commercial misfor¬ 
tunes should lie where they have fallen ; that great river interests 
which have not been unfortunate should not be disturbed in order to 
assist those which have been ; and that the vital need for financial 
strength would be better secured by the creation of a new body 
responsible to the public, than by strengthening, as against other 
interests, companies responsible to shareholders.’ 

Thus the administration of the Port of London has, 
like our education system, grown up in a haphazard, non- 
rational way, and the history has ended in a deadlock 
which prevents the execution of essential improvements. 
It is a good illustration of the sacrifice, too common in our 
country, of public to private interests. 

The Commissioners have proposed a large and thorough 
measure of reform. They recommend the transfer to a 
public Port Authority of all the powers exercised within 
the Port of London by the Thames Conservancy, the Trinity 
House, and the Watermen’s Company. They also recom¬ 
mend that all the property of the three chief dock 
companies should be vested in this authority, security 
against loss being given to the shareholders. They suggest 
that the burden of improving the river, the ‘ great water 
‘ highway of London,’ should be undertaken by the London 
County Council and the City Corporation. As, notwith¬ 
standing this relief, the Port Authority would need a 
larger revenue than that derived from existing sources, they 
recommend that it should be armed, like the port authori¬ 
ties at Liverpool and elsewhere, with a power to raise a 
duty upon all goods which enter the river. This scheme 
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has met witli very general approval, and it is to be Hoped 
that next year the Government will propose to Parliament 
a measure framed unreservedly upon these lines. The 
Commissioners conclude their report by saying :— 

‘ Our inquiry into the conditions of the Port of London has 
convinced ua of its splendid natural advantages. Among these are the 
geographical position of the port; the magnitude, wealth and energy 
of the population behind it; the fine approach from the sea ; the river 
tides strong enough to transport traffic easily to all parts, yet not so 
violent as to make navigation difficult; land along the shores of a 
character suitable for dock construction and all commercial purposes. 
In addition to these advantages, London possesses docks which, 
although they are not in some cases upon the level of modern require¬ 
ments, are yet capacious and capable of further developcment. The 
deficiencies of London as a port, to which our attention has been 
called, are not due to any physical circumstances, but to causes which 
may easily be removed by a better organisation of administrative 
and financial powers. The great increase in the size and draught of 
occ<an-going ships has made extensive works necessary both in the 
river and in the docks, but the dispersion of powers among several 
authorities and companies has prevented any systematic execution of 
adequate improvements. Plence the port has, for a time, failed to 
keep pace with the developernents of modern population and^ommerce, 
and has shown signs of losing that position relatively to citner ports, 
British and foreign, which it has hold lor so long. The shortcomings 
of the past cannot be remedied without considerable outlay. We are, 
however, convinced that, if, in this great national concern, energy and 
courage be shown, there is no reason to fear that the welfare of the 
Port of London will be permanently impaired.’ 

It is clear that the evidence left the Commissioners 
seriously impressed by dangers threatening British maritime 
trade. After referring to the close German competition in 
the construction of ships of the largest class, and to the 
possible American subsidising policy, they say:— 

* These are among the signs which show how seriously the maritime 
superiority ol this country is now being challenged. It is clear that 
any incapacity of the greatest British port, which takes about a fifth of 
the trade of the United Kingdom, and does so much transhipment and 
re-export trade, to accommodate the largest modern steamers, may 
count in deciding the result of the contest.’ 

The Commissioners point out that on the Continent 
public ownership of docks and harbours, wharves and quays, 
is almost universal. They quote a statement made by 
M. Royers, Chief Engineer of Public Works at Antwerp, 
who said:— 

‘So far as I know, private ownership does not exist on the 
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Continent in regard to wharves, quays, &c.; these are held by the 
authorities for the benefit of the public. The coast line, the navigable 
streams and rivers, all belong to the Government, and are under its 
control. Permission is never accorded to private firms or to public 
companies to exploit these for their own particular ends or benefit. 
In all such matters public utility and public convenience alone are 
taken into consideration. Not only is a navigable river nearly always 
appropriated to the public service, but the bank, or towing path, is 
likewise regarded as being Government property. Therefore, speaking 
generally, it may be said that private ownership does not exist here, 
either in regard to the stream itself or to the land immediately 
adjacent thereto. For the same reason, private ownership in docks, 
wharves, quays, &c., here is unknown, and this could not be otherwise. 
It might happen that a concession for the appropriation of land, either 
riparian or on the sea coast, might be grant^ by the Government to 
individuals. But this is r^irely the case ; and, in fact, I know of none 
which have been important or which have met with success.’ 

The Commissioners quote also this striking passage from a 
report made in 1897 by an American State Board of Inquiry 
into ‘ docks and terminal facilities— 

‘ The four continental ports of Havre, at the mouth of the Eiver 
Seine, of Antwerp, fifty-nine miles up the Scheldt, of Hamburg, 
seventy miles up the Elbe, and of Kotterdam, on the new Maas, being 
the main outlet of the Rhine, eighteen miles from its mouth, are all 
great cities and commercial entrepots, whose [)resent growth and 
importance have been largely achieved within the century. They 
are all connected by systems of waterways with the far interior of 
Europe, and are great distributing centres, where merchandise changes 
bulk in transportation to ultimate destination; and all are natural 
terminals, where barge or river navigation ends and ocean carriage 
begins. 

*■ At each city are to be found magnificent and costly systems of 
docks, piers, anchorages, and waterways, under public ownership and 
control, possessing every facility for carrying immense trade by means 
of commodious and convenient warehouses, with modern appliances, 
operated by steam, water or electricity, and all are designed to promote 
economy and speed in handling at low, uniform and unvarying rates 
of charge.’ 

The Royal Commissioners find that the conclusions of 
the American Board are fully confirmed by the information 
which they have themselves collected from British Consuls 
and shipowners. They state tlait in Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, and France the national and municipal authorities 
have within the last thirty or forty years executed great 
works of improvement in their poii» and rivers. These 
Governments have not been deterred by questions of cost j 
they have not been obliged, like dock companies, to consider 
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the dividends of shareholders $ they have acted rather with 
a view to securing^ future than to accommodating existing 
trade; they have kept in sight the policy of providing for 
ships of the greatest draught; and, especially at the ports 
of Hamburg, Rotterdam, and Antwerp, they have already 
been rewarded by a very rapid increase of business. The 
Commissioners say:— 

‘ For ships which use the docks—that is, for all large ships—London 
is a much dearer port, both as regards out-payincnts and as regards 
delays, than Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Antwerfi, and for those 
goods which pass through the docks, it is, taking together dues on 
goods and ships, cost of labour and pilotage, a somewhat more 
expensive port, as regards out-payments, than Hamburg, and not nearly 
BO well organised, 

‘ It appears that at Hamburg the port is not worked at a profit, and 
that the expenditure exceeds the receipts. The State Government, 
however, consider that the benefit due to the influx of trade compensates 
the city for the specific loss, and they look to the future, encouraged 
by the enormous increase in shipping parallel to the increase in 
expenditure. The low cost of Rotterdam and Antwerp seems to be 
partly due to the cheapness of labour, but also to ^e deliberate 
policy of tho Dutch and Belgian Governments, who are closely 
competing for the trade of the Low Countries, and of that*^reat and 
flourishing region from which goods come down to the coast by the 
River Rhine and by the German State Railways.’ 

They add, and it may be taken as the widest and deepest 
moral of their report;— 

‘ The power of undertaking,large present expenditure, and of working 
for a long time at a loss with a view to compensation in a distant 
future, is no doubt, in the keen world-competition, an advantage 
possessed by undertakings which have the force of an empire, state, or 
great city behind them. If, in some countries, national and municipal 
resources are thus employed, it becomes most difficult for private 
enterprise elsewhere to hold its own against the intelligent,far-sighted, 
and formidable rivalry thus created. 

There can be no doubt that the apprehension in the mind 
of the Commissioners was chiefly due to the successful 
advance of Germany all along the commercial line. The 
German Empire is undoubtedly a dangerous rival. The popu¬ 
lation of that empire is somewhat lai'ger than that of the 
whole white population o^the British Empire, and more 
homogeneous. The constitution of the empire is so devised 
that, if circumstances favoured, small states like Holland 
and Belgium could be merged in it without' losing their 
monarchies and national institutions. It is quite upon the 
cards that German Austria may be added to an empire 
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which would then have an outlet upon the southern as well 
as upon the northern seas. The Germans have resources 
enormously greater than those of our old competitors the 
Dutch. They are a race of a far more strenuous and 
persevering character than that of our later commercial 
rivals the French. In the school of adversity at first, and 
now under the pressure of danger due to a frontier unpro¬ 
tected upon three sides by sea or mountains, the Germans 
have learned the need of constant vigilance and systematic 
preparation. After the crushing victories obtained over 
Austria and France, victories of more over less scientific 
organisation of war, the Germans did not rest upon their 
laurels, but directed energy and skill to laying the founda¬ 
tions of a future superiority, as they hope, in trade and 
commerce, and possibly those of naval hegemony. 

The writer, who signs himself * Veritas,* of the excellent, 
much-needed, and most valuable little book, called ‘The 
‘ German Empire of To-day,* begins it with the following 
observations; — 

‘ The rise and fall of nations is always an attractive study. This is 
especially the case when a country is rising to untold fortunes, and 
is not on the wane like Lord Salisbury’s “ decaying nations.” With 
Germany it is, of course, a question of ascent not descent. The German 
Empire of to-day is a solid structure tliat has stood the teat of thirty 
years of life. Nothing can now shake its solidarity. There it stands, an 
everlasting monument to the ability of its founders and of their 
illustrious successors. The nation is gathering strength and stature 
year by year. It is sound, healthy, and vigorous.’ 

In Germany a vigilant, ambitious, and energetic Imperial 
Government, its hands freed by the state and provincial 
system from many details which fall in London upon the 
central administration, co-operates with a commercial 
and industrial class formed by an admirable practical 
system of education. This co-operation is the foundation 
of German success. There can be no success without both 
good leading and good following. In France the Govern¬ 
ment docs all that it can; it spends money upon the 
national ports; it gives subsidies to shipping larger than 
those of any other government; but it has not been able 
to instil into a cautious and Si^entary people the spirit of 
adventurous and persevering enterprise in the great fields 
of commerce. In our own country there is enterprise 
enough, though less, perhaps, than in some former times, 
but Government contributes little assistance or leading. In 
Germany there appears to be a sound balance between 
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public leading and private energy and enterprise. A witness 
before the Steamship Subsidies Committee remarked:— 

' It ismost striking to an Englishman to observe the methodical ways ot 
everybody in Germany with regard to this question of trade. They are 
convinced that in trade is to be found their future, and they are laying 
themselves out for it like thoroughly good business men. The 
Government, from the Kaiser downwards, is helping them to do it in 
every way possible.’ 

The President of the British Chamber of Commerce in 
Turkey, comparing, in a letter to the ‘ Times,’ the working 
of the German and British Consular services, said;— 

‘ The German system reminds me of an army, specially disciplined, 
marching with scientific precision, commanded by responsible and 
experienced chiefs, who know perfectly what they have to do, and the 
consequences to themselves if they do not do it; whereas the British 
system reminds me of a horde of irresponsible volunteers, without 
discipline or eflScient chiefs, each one doing what seemeth best in his 
own eyes.’ 

This comparison, though it may be made with some 
exaggeration, cannot be dismissed as the grumbling of 
a discontented merchant, for it is confirmed by evidence 
from many quarters and extending to many fields o^ rival 
endeavour. 

Three dates may be taken as marking important develope- 
inents in German commercial policy. In 1878 Bismarck 
declared his adhesion to a policy of Protection, and passed 
in the following year the new Customs Tariff. In 1879 the 
Prussian Government commenced the nationalisation of 
railway lines. In 1885 the first shipping subsidies were 
given. All these lines of policy are based upon the same 
fundamental idea, and are interwoven in practice. Eightly 
or wrongly, the Germans believe that a nation should 
develope itself as a whole, with the conscious intention of 
being at once an agricultural, manufacturing, and maritime 
country, and that if in the pursuit of this aim there should 
be a loss to the consumer or taxpayer, such loss is to be 
regarded, like military and naval expenditure, as the 
temporary cost of a policy essential to permanent national 
strength and welfare. Our own ancestors had the same 
idea. By corn laws and ^vigation laws they directed 
capital into industries which were, in their ox>inion, essential 
to the national interest. 

The railways were nationalised by Prussia and other 
States of the empire at an enormous cost, much exceeding 
that of the South African war, but it appears that they 
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return 6 per cent, net profits on the capital. ‘ Veritas * says 
truly that ‘ the relationship of railway policy to the general 

* economic policy of any government is a vital one to the 

* welfare of the people.’ Nationalisation of railways places 
in the hands of a government the most powerful of in¬ 
struments, because the whole network of lines can 
be economically and systematically used to promote the 
prosperity of tbe nation as a whole. 

In a memorandum of 1882 the Prussian Government 
expressly stated that preferential tariffs were granted on the 
State railways in order (1) to assist agriculture and industry 
by cheap rates for transporting raw or subsidiary material; 
(2) to assist German manufacturers in competition with 
foreign importers at home; (3) to assist German in compe¬ 
tition with foreign ports; (4) to assist German railways 
and waterways in competition with those of foreign nations. 
These principles have been thoroughly carried into subse¬ 
quent practice. Mr. Gastrell, in his valuable report made 
to the Foreign Office in 1898, said ;— 

‘ In Germany the change to State lines was not only brought about 
by political, and especially by strategic reasons, but also by the firm 
conviction that such a system was absolutely needed in order to give 
full scope to the aspirations of a new commercial and industrial 
German Empire.’ ‘A monopoly of the magnitude of the German 
State railways, extending over 23,384 miles of lines, has an immense 
power over the destinies of the country from many points of view. 
And when one considers also the State ownership of 8,647 miles of 
canals and other inland waterways, the power that can be effectually 
wielded fur the common good of the nation can be to some extent 
realised.’ ■ 

Agricultural and industrial undertakings are assisted in 
Germany by low charges for the transport of materials. 
Exports by German shipping lines to countries where it is 
hoped that German trade may be established and rivals ousted 
are encouraged by special rates given from the interior 
of Germany. An inland manufacturer can send his goods 
to Africa or Asia over the German State railways, by 
subsidised German steamers, and sometimes over railways 
elsewhere with which special arrangements have been 
made.* He can send them at low through rates, which he 

* For iuEttance, previously to the South African war there was an 
arrangement with ^e Delagoa Bay and Netherlands Railways, under 
which the through rates from the interior of Germany went on to 
Pretoria and Johannesburg. 
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can ascertain at liis nearest railway station. Tire national 
force is in every way behind him to enable him to undersell 
his foreign rivals. Eailways belonging to the State, 
steamship companies subsidised and controlled by the State, 
diplomatic agents abroad, are all employed for this purpose. 
Sir William Ward, the Consul-General at Hamburg, told 
the Select Committee on Steamship Subsidies that the use 
of the State railways in order to develope the sea-borne trade 
of Germany was one of the chief occupations of the German 
Eailway Department. ‘ These rates are being continually 
‘ changed and reduced and so on; they are continually 
‘ trying to do what they can in the interests of agriculture 
‘ and commerce.’ 

British lailway companies, competing against each other, 
and bound by their nature to consider in the first place the 
financial, immediate interests of their shareholders, cannot be 
used in the same way for national purposes, in pursuit of 
what the Government may consider to be a far-sighted 
policy. They are not influenced by the preference of one 
industry as more important than another to national wel¬ 
fare ; they give no preferential rates to goods conveyed by 
British steamship lines over goods conveyed by ^rerman 
lines; they cannot negotiate through diplomatic repre¬ 
sentatives for combined arrangements with State railways in 
other lands. If special companies are poor, in consequence 
of over-capitalisation and bad administration, they are 
unable to renew their rolling-stock, or to improve their ways 
and stations, or to reduce their rates and fares. Some of 
the arguments used by the Royal Commission to recommend 
the transfer of the London Docks to a port authority might 
possibly be applied to justify the nationalisation of British, 
and certainly of Irish, railways. But this is a wide subject, 
on which there are, of course, many other considerations 
that must be taken into account. In the hands of a wise, 
energetic, able, and zealous government nationalised rail¬ 
ways may, perhaps, be used to great advantage. But then 
governments are not always wise, energetic, able, and 
zealous, and the concentration of all railways in the hands 
of a short-sighted, slothful, or popularity-hunting adminis¬ 
tration might be a social misfortune. 

The subsidies given by the German Imperial Government 
to promote the running of German steamship lines are 
applied in a well thought out and effective manner. Here 
as elsewhere the German Government aims at obtaining, 
and does obtain, the largest possible results for the least 
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possible expenditure. No subsidies, except payments for 
carriage of mails, are granted for lines to America, because 
the natural volume of traffic makes such a coarse un¬ 
necessary. But subsidies are granted for services to 
Australia, East Asia, and Africa, where trade has to be 
built up, or conquered from other nations. The total 
German subsidies, 347,000?. in 1900, do not much exceed 
the payment, 330,000?., made by our own Government to 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company for postal services. 
Practically this payment is a subsidy, without which the 
company could not hold its ground, but the weakness of a 
purely postal subsidy is shown by the following circumstances. 
Until 1880 the Peninsular and Oriental Company received 
a payment from* Government for carrying mails beyond 
Shanghai to Japan. But when it became possible to send 
mails more quickly to Japan via America this payment 
ceased. The company continued to run a regular service to 
Japan down to the year 1898, when a subsidised German 
service from Hamburg to Yokohama was established. The 
Peninsular and Oriental then retired from this competition, 
and now maintains no regular service beyond Shanghai. In 
the opinion of competent observers this change is in a 
general way detrimental to British and favourable to German 
trade interests in the Far East. In the year 1899 the North 
German Lloyd bought the fleets of two minor British 
companies in the Eastern seas, to serve as feeders to their 
main line. It is understood that on this occasion increased 
subsidies were promised, and that pressure was put from 
headquarters upon all interests to assist in the purchase.* 
Another German victory was in the trade to Zanzibar. 
From 1889 to 1892 the British India Company ran a regular 
service to Zanzibar, receiving 16,000?. a year for carrying 
mails. In 1890 the German East African Company started 
a regular service to Zanzibar, receiving a subsidy of 45,000?, 
yearly.f The British India Company applied for a larger 
subsidy, were refused it, and abandoned the regular service, 
which they were carrying on at a loss. Even with the aid 
of their subsidy the German Company carried on the trade 
with difficulty, but the venture seems likely to repay the 
cost in the end. A consular report observes that ‘the 
‘ good influence that this line has had in developing German 
* trade is shown in the figures of general export to the 


* On this subject see Edinburgh Review for July last (No. 401). 
t This subsidy was increased in 1000 to 67,500?. 
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* countries lying on the east coast of Africa.* In another 
quarter the Hamburg-American Company bought the Atlas 
line, and was at once able to raise the number of its monthly 
sailings between Hamburg and the West Indies. These 
events, the replacement here and there of a British line 
by a German one, where trade is small, possibly unre- 
munerative, may not be of much immediate importance in 
relation to the total volume of trade, but may have a con¬ 
siderable effect hereafter. It is the accumulation of small 
causes, under a fixed policy, that builds up great results. 

The German subsidies are not given merely upon con¬ 
dition that mails should be carried at fixed dates and at 
a certain speed. The German Government stated in a 
memorandum that the subsidies they grant are not merely 
for the postal service, but are also looked upon as 

* value paid for important interests of the German export 

* industry, the requirements of the navy, and of a colonial 

* policy, &c.* Strict conditions are attached. The crows 
of the subsidised ships must be Germans, naval reserve men, 
or otherwise under obligation to serve in the Imperial navy; 
the steamers must be constructed and fitted and, when 
possible, repaired in German yards, and made, 8« far as 
possible, of German materials; the coal must, in German, 
Belgian, or Dutch ports, be derived from German sources ; 
the plans of the steamers have to be submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment for approval. No agreement can be made with foreign 
governments without sanction, German goods are to take 
precedence in being forwarded over foreign goods shipped 
at the same time. In short, there is a whole code intended 
to promote German interests by means of these ships. One 
important and, as events have shown, fai’-seeing provision 
in these contracts forbids the sale or hire of ships to foreign 
countries, or any disposal of the line, without the permission 
of the Imperial Chancellor. It must bo observed that if on 
one side assistance is given to German manufacturers by 
preferential through rates for their export goods over the 
State railways, on the other an indirect subsidy is given 
to the German shipping companies by the monopoly of 
such goods given to their vessels. The Germnn system 
also subsidises the shipbuilding industry, and may, indeed, 
be said to have founded it. Before 1885 all large ships 
for German lines were ordered in England. Now they are 
all built in Germany, and the yards of Kiel and Stettin 
turn out some of the finest and fastest ships in the world. 

Britannia’s ‘ rule of the waves ’ in the commercial sense, 
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and perhaps therefore, in the long run, in the military 
sense, is also threatened in the North by subsidies given 
by the Norwegians, in the Far East by those given by our 
ambitious and ‘ up-to-date ’ Japanese allies. In the West 
a formidable attack by the Government of the United 
States has long been pending. The total annual subsidy 
of ,^'9,000,000 proposed by the latest Bill before the Senate 
leaves far behind the most ambitious efforts of other coun¬ 
tries. This Bill contains elaborate provisions facilitating 
the transfer to the United States registry of foreign-built 
ships owned by corporations the majority of shares in 
which are held by American citizens. Interest in this Bill 
has been for a time eclipsed by the stronger interest taken 
in the victorious strategy of a. great American capitalist 
combination, but it indicates an impending policy most dan¬ 
gerous to the British carrying trade both in the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. 

The attention of a public then deeply absorbed in South 
African questions was not much aroused by the transfer of 
two or three minor British lines to German companies, but 
a transaction which had the appearance of the annexation 
of an appreciable proportion of the total British tonnage, 
including the two largest steamers then afloat and many 
other first-class vessels, by a Trust having its headquarters 
in the United States, caused real alarm. Apparently the 
directors and shareholders of the White Star and the other 
annexed companies were presented with the choice between 
prosperity and destruction : Either transfer your lines upon 
terms of great profit, or look to see a rival fleet started, 
supported by the most powerful financiers in America, by 
the group of great American railways which own most of 
the ports and can direct cargo as they please, and probably 
also backed by heavy subsidies out of the overflowing 
surpluses of the United States Treasury. Sell to us now on 
excellent terms, or wait a few years and then be driven 
off the sea and ruined. Human nature could not resist 
the argument, skilfully blended of prospects of gain and 
loss. Five British shipping companies have been brought 
beneath the aummum imperivm of an American syndicate; 
the great shipbuilding firm of Harland and Wolff has also 
been virtually annexed; and a pooling arrangement and 
division of spheres of operation has been effected by the 
Trust with the North German Lloyd and the Hamburg- 
American line. The terms of this last-mentioned arrange¬ 
ment seem to be favourable to the Teutons, since their 
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companies hare secured a guaranteed dividend of 6 per 
cent., a monopoly of their own ports, so far as relates 
to vessels of the Trust, and maintenance of their existing 
extensive connexions with British ports, such as South¬ 
ampton. The directors of the Hamhurg-American Line, 
in a circular to their shareholders, stated that, on the 
one hand, they could not ignore so powerful a com¬ 
bination, and that, on the other, ^ it was out of the 
‘ question that we should entertain proposals which were 
‘ calculated to affect even indirectly in any form or shape 
* the nationality and independence of our company.’ The 
resultant of these conflicting reasons was that the company 
has entered into a combination ' intended to represent a 
‘ defensive and offensive alliance {8chutz- und Trutzhilndniss)* 
so that ‘the syndicate and the two German companies 
‘ accordingly undertake to support one another against 
‘ the encroachments of outside competition.’ This agree¬ 
ment is made for a period of twenty years. It is a most 
formidable alliance. 

How was it that the British companies were absorbed by 
the Trust, while the German companies were able to con¬ 
clude an alliance upon favourable terms ? Why wsf it ‘ out 
‘ of the question ’ for German, but not for British, lines to 
entertain proposals calculated to ‘affect even indirectly in 
‘ any form or shape the nationality and independence * of 
the companies. The answer is that, although these German 
lines to America receive no direct subsidy from the State 
except for postal services, yet the whole German system and 
the direct or indirect power of the Government control their 
action. The ‘ Times ’ observed with sarcastic truth:— 

* People say now that the whole thing might have been prevented 
bad this country pursued a different policy. Perhaps it might, but 
what chance was there of a different policy ? Suppose the White Star 
Line had gone to the Government and said, “ Unless we are subsidised 
on the American scale we must be run off the ocean in a very few 
years,” what would have been the answer ? A string of beautiful cut- 
and-dried free-trade maxims, with a few easy generalities about indi¬ 
vidual initiative and British enterprise thrown in as seasoning.’ 

The difference between Germany and Great Britain—one 
well understood by the able men who rule the Trust—was 
that in the one case they had to deal with a Government 
behind and in close touch with the companies, and ready to 
use the national force if necessary; in the other, they had 
to deal with companies not so supported.* 

* The two preceding paragraphs were in print before Mr. Gerald 
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JEn these circumstances the inquiry of the Select Com¬ 
mittee on Steamship Subsidies attracted more attention 
when it was resumed in 1902 than it did when it commenced 
its proceedings in 1901. It is startling' to find a veteran 
Free-trader, Sir Robert GifPen, who appeared before it, 
advising not only the giving of subsidies upon conditions, 
after the German model, but a return, or threat of a return, 
to"part of our old navigation laws, so as to reserve to British 
ships all trade between one part and another of the British 
Empire. This is the present law of France and the United 
States, and would, no doubt, if our Colonies assented to it, 
be a powerful diplomatic weapon to use, but the last, we 
should hope, to be used, against hostile barriers. Lord 
Brassey also declared himself in favour of subsidies judi¬ 
ciously employed. Sir Spencer Walpole, on the other hand, 
in the weighty evidence which he gave to the Committee, 
opposed subsidies on the ground that they had a generally 
enfeebling effect, so that any advantage might be dearly 
bought in the long run, and because they would lead to 
favouritism to cei^in lines. The Committee have also 
received protests from representatives of small lines against 
subsidies to special existing lines, or to lines to be called 
into existence. Indeed, the effect that Government patron¬ 
age might have on British traders who are not patronised 
seems to have received as yet too little attention. We 
cannot subsidise everybody. It is maintained by many that 
the greatness of the postal subsidy enjoyed by the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company has been productive of some ordinary 
bad consequences of an artificially favoured position. 

In this, as in other fields, we think that war, though 
always an evil in itself, may sometimes be necessary. It is, we 
think, obviously legitimate, if there is sufficient proof that 
existence of trade is at stake, that a nation should grant 
shipping subsidies in order to secure a position in a new 
market against a subsidising rival, or to defend against such 
a rival a position already established. We do not say that 
this state of things has as yet in our own case been reached. 
It is, of course, far better that no subsidies, except for postal 


Balfour, in his speech at Sheffield on September 30, announced the 
agreement which the Government had come to with Mr. Morgan, the 
head of the Atlantic Shipping Combination. This agreement ensures 
the continuance of the British character of the ships, crews, and 
subordinate directorates. This does not affect the comparison between 
the previous action of the British and German companies. 
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services at the lowest obtainable rate, should be given by any 
nation. Subsidies given to defend British commerce should be 
regarded as a means of war used to compel others to lay 
down, together with ourselves, their arms. In this respect 
a modern American Trust must be regarded in the same 
light as a rival Power. If it be found that a capitalist 
combination of railway, manufacturing, and shipping interests 
is using its enormous strength to drive all competitors 
off the sea, and is establishing a monopoly which may 
eventually be used to tax the British consumer, it may 
become expedient that national strength should be brought 
into action to protect the citizen. If it were found 
that an important railway line, such as the Canadian 
Pacific, was passing, by the purchase of its shares, into the 
hands of a foreign capitalistic combination, with special 
interests to serve, it might become desirable that its control 
should be taken over by national authorities. It makes a 
vast difference by whom the shares in a company are held, 
but not much by whom Government stock, issued to replace 
shares, is held. A German railway can no more be annexed 
by the predatory capital of United States millionaires than 
a picture once lodged in the National Gallery can b% carried 
off to America. These considerations are the more important 
inasmuch as we are only at the beginning of an era 
of colossal capitalistic combinations, aggregations of an 
imperial kind, communitates communitatum, in which com¬ 
panies, not individuals, will be the units. It were vain to 
found much hope upon the anti-Trust legislation occasionally 
threatening these institutions in America. As Mr. Dos 
Passos has shown in the lucidly written book referred to at 
the head of this article, history is strewn with the wrecks 
of statutes directed against commercial combinations and 
operations, from the earliest statutes against forestallers 
and regraters down to the latest against trade unions and 
trusts. 

These trade questions are not those alone which have 
recently called the attention of the British public to the 
subject of State action in its connexion with the efficiency 
of the realm in the keen world competition. A German 
writer. Dr. Bonn, who has an intimate knowledge of our 
country, has recently pointed out in a Berlin review that 
the use, so frequent here of late, of the word ‘ Zollverein * is 
but ‘ one of many signs of the continentalising of England.* 
He adds that the more England is compelled to compete 
against other nations in spheres where she had formerly an 
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nncontested superiority, the more natural is it that her 
statesmen should study the methods of our rivals. The 
book by ‘ Veritas * to which we have referred is at once a 
proof of this desire and an assistance towards its satisfaction. 
Dr. Bonn adds;— 

‘ The purely empirical England, the England of traditional self-help, 
is measuring itself against rationally organised States with a technically 
educated officialdom. The State as power-holder (Machthaber), 
which England of the nineteenth century always regarded as only 
Oppressor, appears now at once as Educator and Promoter, and out of 
a thousand clumsy mediocrities drills on all sides useful work-tools, 
against which England can only put a limited number of individuals, 
certainly distinguished, but not to be increased at will.’ 

Men fall, a Ffench writer has said, by the same qualities 
as those by which they rose, and so it may be with nations. 
In one era reliance upon individual energy may be justi¬ 
fied, but in a world of organised, regimented, and drilled 
masses individual energy may fail in commerce as did the 
undisciplined valour of Gaul and German against the legions 
of Cmsar. Still, Englishmen are not yet convinced that an 
advance on the lines of German officialdom would in the long 
run promote the interests of British trade and commerce. Is 
it certain, however, that the energy is what it was a century 
ago, and that it has not been impaired by success and the 
rewards of success ? It is true that the Englishman, like 
the Eoman of old, possesses the gift of succeeding with less 
of that governmental superintendence and control without 
which in some countries it seems that enterprise cannot 
fiourish. But one difference between the often compared 
Eoman and British Empires is that the former did not, like 
the latter, have to meet the competition of other states or 
empires of a strong and highly organised character. If 
they were to hold in the modem world the position held by 
Eome in the ancient, the English ought to have absorbed 
not only Ireland and Scotland, but France and Germany, 
and to have retained the whole of the North American 
population. 

The danger to England lies in the incessant activity of 
the modem Continental State in connecting education with 
active life, and turning to good use the talents of each 
subject. We can war down subsidies by means of a larger 
purse, but much more than this is required if we are to hold 
our place in the world against the Germans. Here and 
there the Germans may oust a bit of English commerce by 
skilful application of their railway and shipping policy, but 
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apart from this we learn from every hook of travel and 
consular report that they are succeeding by the application 
of better educated intelligence, and more persevering in¬ 
dustry. Even if we grant subsidies, nationalise or control 
our railways, improve onr ports, reorganise on a more 
rational system the distribution of work between our public 
departments, and their methods, the most essential thing 
will still be wanting if we have not also built up a system of 
education adapted to the needs and conditions of the modern 
world. It would be dangerous if the noise made about 
special matters like shipping subsidies caused us to forget 
where lies the real strength of our German kinsmen and rivals. 
We may fight subsidies by subsidies, but it is still more 
important to meet education by education, and keenness in 
work by corresponding keenness and industry. 
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Aet. IV.—1. The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, By 
Feanois Daewin, r.E.S. London; John Murray. 1887. 

2. Darwinism. By Alpeed Eussel Wallace, F.E.S. 
London; Macmillan. 1889. 

3. History of Botany. By Julius von Sachs, F.M.R.S. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1890. 

4. Collected Essays. By the Right Hon. Thomas II. Huxley, 
F.R.S. London: Macmillan. 1898. 

5. Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. By Leonard 
Huxley. London: Macmillan. 1900. 

^HE circumstjinces, however trivial, which attend an 
historical event are always interesting, and may he 
important. They are interesting because we like to feel 
that it touches, at any rate, the plane of our ordinary 
life, and is not wholly aloof; they may be important 
in so far as they may throw light on its causes and conse¬ 
quences. 

The publication of the biographies and scientific corre¬ 
spondence of Darwin and Huxley have put us in possession 
of a complete account of the path by which Darwin was 
led to his great discovery, and of the difficulties which its 
acceptance met with. The story is sufficiently well known, 
but a brief summary will be useful. 

Darwin went up to Cambridge as a young man of inde¬ 
pendent means, and, like many before and since, with a 
keen pleasure in the healthy enjoyment of life, especially 
when it took the form of fox-hunting and j)artridge-shootiDg. 
His career might have been a purely conventional one if he 
had not come under the influence of Henslow, the University 
Professor of Botany. Through him he received the offer of 
the post of unpaid naturalist on board the * Beagle.* The 
problem which became the principal occupation of his life 
was first suggested to him by observations made in South 
America during the voyage. On his return he began to 
study it systematically, and found the first clue to its solu¬ 
tion in 1838 in ‘M^thus on Population.* He pondered 
over it for some twenty years, and in 1856 began to write 
out his views on a scale which was never completed, for in 
1858 Wallace, who was then in the Malay Archipelago, sent 
him an essay which * contained exactly the same theory *; 
and, to make the coincidence even more complete, it was the 
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recollection of Malthns wliich had suggested when he was 
prostrate with fever at Temate, in the Moluccas.* 

The Linnean Society was founded for the encouragement 
of natural history studies, and though its work attracts little 
public attention it is of sufficient importance to be provided 
with official quarters by the Government. In 1858 these 
were in the old Burlington House, in rooms now occupied by 
the Eoyal Academy. Here on July 1 a joint paper by 
Darwin and Wallace was read. It was communicated by 
Sir Charles Lyell and Sir Joseph Hooker. Darwin’s share 
included extracts from a sketch written out as long ago as 
1844. The title was ‘ On the Tendency of Species to form 
‘ Varieties; and on the Perpetuation of Varieties and 
‘ Species by Natural Means of Selection.* Never, perhaps, 
was a theory of momentous importance launched in a more 
modest way. ‘ Our joint productions,* said Darwin, ‘ excited 
‘ very little attention.* f According to the account given in 
Darwin’s * Life and Letters,* there was ‘ no semblance of a 
* discussion.* Both Lyell and Hooker wore present; the 
latter wrote, years afterwards, ‘the interest excited was 
‘ intense, but the subject was too novel and too ominous for 
‘ the old school to enter the lists before armouring.* J 

Darwin’s hand was now completely forced, and perhaps in 
the interest of science it was well that it should have been. 
Ill November of the following year he published the ‘ Origin 
‘ of Species.* This was only an abstract of the vaster and 
more detailed work which he had long laboured upon, but, 
looking at his uncertain health, might never have finished. 
And probably in its abbreviated form it attracted more 
attention and more readers than had the argument been 
overlaid with detail and treated more diffusely. He had, at 
any rate, the advantage at Cambridge of studying good 
models. * The logic of this book * (Paley’s ‘ Evidences *), he 
tells us in his autobiography, ‘and, as I may add, of 
‘ his “ Natural Theology,” gave me as much delight as 
‘ did Euclid.*§ 

He was satisfied with the result, at any rate, from a 
literary point of view. It was, he says, ‘ no doubt the chief 
‘ work of my life,* || and, ‘ from the first highly successful.* 
The clamour which it raised was in curious contrast to the 
silence with which the first promulgation of the theory was 

* Essays, p. 20. 

t L.c. vol, ii, p. 126. 

II Vol. i. p. 86. 


t Life, vol. i. p. 85. 
§ Vol. i. p. 47. 
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received. Perhaps this measures the difference between an 
appeal to a public of wide and varied prejudice and emotion 
and a more apathetic, if instructed, audience. The storm 
of opposition, sometimes reasoned and critical, more often 
very much the reverse, gathered strength, as such storms 
are apt to do. The history of the campaign which followed 
may be read in the ‘ Life and Letters * of Darwin on the one 
hand, and those of Huxley on the other. All this has 
lapsed into the silence of historic calm. Some quarter of a 
century after, Charles Darwin was buried with the approval 
of his countrymen in Westminster Abbey, the resting-place 
of illustrious Englishmen. The elevation of his character 
perhaps reconciled some who would still have demurred to 
his scientific teaching. His grave is a few feet from that of 
Sir Isaac Newton. It was a happy circumstance that 
brought together the ashes of Cambridge’s two greatest 
sons. For ‘ it is doubtful,’ writes Huxley, * if any single 

* book, except the “ Principia,” ever worked so great and so 
‘ rapid a revolution in science, or made so deep an impression 
‘ on the general mind.’ * 

Huxley proceeds to remark, and with perfect justice, ‘ that 
‘ although the “ Origin ” ha.s been close on thirty years 
‘ before the world, the strangest misconceptions of the 
‘ essential nature of the theory therein advocated are still 
‘ put forth by serious writers.’ The fact is that the popular 
impression which Darwin’s work produced, though sound as 
far as it goes, by no means measures the depth of the 
revolution which he effected in scientific thought. It may, 
indeed, be asserted that this has been appreciated more 
thoroughly in foreign countries than at home. If so, this 
but illustrates the principle that things are perhaps best seen 
in their true proportions in perspective at a distance than 
near at hand. 

The explanation of how this has come about may be 
deferred for the moment. It will be most instructive for 
the present to look at the problem which both Darwin and 
Wallace sought to solve as it presented itself to their minds. 
Darwin formulated this with ^mirable precision in the title 
which he deliberately chose for his memorable book—‘ The 

* Origin of Species by means of Natural Selection.’ To 
apprehend the full significance of this a digression is 
necessary. 

Suppose we take a number of organisms at random—say, 


* Essay 8, vol. ii. pp. 286, 287. 
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for example, that we go into the fields and gather an armfnl 
of plants as they come to hand, and tiben proceed to sort 

them, what do we find ? It scarcely needs the experiment 
to assure us that we can throw the contents of our parcel 
into groups, each of which is composed of a larger or lesser 
number of individual specimens. But a little close inspec¬ 
tion will show that our first sorting has by no means dis¬ 
posed of the business. Some of our groups will give us no 
difficulty; although the individuals composing it are not as 
absolutely identical as if they were cast in the same mould, 
yet they so closely agree that we have no difficulty in 
associating them. A closer scrutiny of other groups will 
show that they are by no means so homogeneous. We have 
probably a group of buttercups, which, when we come to 
scrutinise it carefully, turns out, notwithstanding their 
general resemblance, to be composed of at least three 
distinct sorts. The distinctions are tangible and definite, 
but require careful scrutiny for their recognition. Our 
primary group has therefore to be broken up into subordinate 
ones. When we have carried discrimination till it is ex¬ 
hausted, we may survey the result. We shall be struck by 
the inequality of the differences which separate oiu'^groups. 
Some will appear to only differ in inconsiderable details; 
others not to have a single point in common. It is clear, 

then, that we have groups of two very different kinds. 

If—as we may obviously do, without altering the essential 
nature of the problem—we substitute for the limited area 
from which we have drawn our material the whole field of 
Nature, we are face to face with a problem which has occu¬ 
pied science, as far, at any rate, as plants are concerned, since 
the sixteenth century—the classification of living things. 

The study of botany developed out of medicine, and the 
first attempts of botanical writers were to enumerate and 
group plants which were useful in pharmacy or the arts. 
Such attempts, based on their properties, were soon seen to 
be inadequate. A scrutiny of the plants themselves led to 
classifications, more or less imperfect, resting on structure. 
It is interesting to observe that while Chinese botanical 
literature still remains in the stage corresponding to that of 
the fifteenth century in Europe, that of Japan, even before 
it came under European influence, in so far as it accurately 
discriminated native plants, was two centuries in advance. 
The explanation is in each case the same: the method in 
the one case was purely literary, and relied on tradition; 
in the other it went to Nature for its facts. 
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It is obvious that classification would soon need a formal 
terminology. For this it went to logic, with the result that 
it borrowed trammels which clung to it like a shirt of 
Nessus down to the time of Darwin. Naturalists adopted 
for a group of individuals which resembled each other more 
closely than any other individuals the term species ; similarly, 
for groups of resembling species, the term g&nus. As Mill 
remarks, these terms are ‘ used by naturalists in a technical 
‘ acceptation, not precisely agreeing with their philosophical 
‘ meaning.’ And he adds :— 

‘ It should be observed that, in ordinary parlance, not the name of 
the class, but the class itself, is said to be the genus or species ; not, of 
course, the class in the sense of each individual of that class, but the in> 
dividuals collectiveljrand considered as an aggregate whole; the name by 
which the class is designated being then called not the genus or species, 
but the generic or specific name.’ (System of Logic, vol. i. p. 134.) 

And this is common sense; unfortunately it took naturalists 
two hundred years to arrive at it. 

Although Kaspar Bauhin (1650-1624), the first great 
botanical systematist, had practically carried out in his 
writings the distinction between genus and species, and so 
anticipated Linnaeus in the principle of binary nomen¬ 
clature, it was another illustrious son of Cambridge—John 
Kay (1628-1705)—who formally introduced the terms, which 
he perhaps adopted, with much else, from a little-known 
writer, Jung (1587-1657), who was the founder of modern 
botanical terminology. 

With the terms, naturalists derived from logic a good 
deal that was far less useful. Not satisfied with using the 
word species as a designation for the totality of individuals 
differing from all others by marks or characters which 
experience showed to be reasonably constant and trust¬ 
worthy, as is the practice of modern naturalists, they 
required that it should receive a formal definition. Bio¬ 
logical science thus hampered itself with scholastic fetters 
which it has not completely shaken ofif even at the 
present day. Ray, who may be taken as practically the 
father of ‘ species,* at any rate as far as the vegetable king¬ 
dom is concerned, found a criterion in the distincta propa- 
gatin ex semine. In other words, he was satisfied if species 
‘ came true from seed.* But this would raise to specific 
rank every bean or cabbage we cultivate in our gardens, and 
therefore fails. Another criterion was what has been termed 
* the rash generalisation that distinct species are to be recog- 
‘ nised by their incapacity to produce fertile hybrids.* 
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Darwin dealt with this at great length j but it was re¬ 
asserted by Wagner, and remained a stumbling-block even 
with Huxley to the last. It was, however, the doctrine of the 
‘ constancy of species,’ and the consequent denial of the 
existence of variation in Nature, which ultimately proved 
one of the greatest obstacles to the acceptance of the Dar¬ 
winian theory. It was really implied by Ray, but expressed 
in the most extreme form by Linnmus. ‘ We reckon so 
‘ many species as there were distinct forms created in prin- 

* eipio* As a necessary corollary to this, he denied the 
possibility of the appearar.ee of new species. These, as 
Lange says, are ‘ the traditions of Noah’s ark.’ * All this 
was mere assertion; but Darwin himself has told us that 
‘ when I was on board the “ Beagle ” I believed in the per- 
‘ manence of species.’ f 

But the dogma assumed its most definite form in a 
different way. Mill’s * ordinary parlance,’ unfortunately, 
did not govern the use of the terms genus and species. They 
were not applied to the aggregate of individuals included in 
them, but to the distinctive marks or characters by which 
they are defined. Such a definition is an abstraction, but 
under the influence of the scholasticism with which LTnnfous 
was himself imbued it came to be regarded as ha-^ing a real 
existence. And the same principle was applied to the higher 
groups into which genera were collected. Thus we have the 
Swedish botanist, Elias Fries, in 1835, maintaining that each 
division ideam quandam exponit, ‘Every natural species,’ 
says Shadworth Hodgson, ‘ in fact, seemed to owe its exist- 
‘ ence to an idea or conceived type, existing as an idea or 
‘ conception previously to the existence of the individuals 
‘ of the species which realised it, and determining the indi- 
‘ viduals to be what they were, in order to realise it.’ J We 
shall see to what monstrous growth this sort of idealism 
ultimately attained, and how powerful was its influence in 
retarding the growth of progress in biology. We may well 
agree with Lange that ‘ There is in the whole of modern 
‘ science, perhaps, no such instance of so empty and, at the 
‘ same time, so crass a superstition as that of Species, and 
‘ there are probably few points in which men have gone on 

* rocking themselves with such baseless argumentations into 
‘ dogmatic slumber.’ § 


* History of Materialism, vol. iii. p. 27. 
t Huxley, ‘Essays,’ vol. ii. p. 275. 

t Metapbysic of Experience, vol. ii. p. 275. § L.c., vol. iii. p. 27. 
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If the scholastic fetters of the constancy of species hindered 
natdralists from seeing^ facts as they are, Uie necessity of doing 
so was nevertheless thrust on their notice in another way. If 
species had been created, as Linnaeus assumed they had been, 
it might be supposed that they would differ pretty uniformly. 
But it is a matter of common observation that this is not the 
case: they are separated into groups, and the different kinds 
of roses, for example, are much more like one another than 
they are like brambles. As has been seen, the formation of 
genera for groups of species which had many points in 
common was accomplished very early. When, however, it 
was attempted to repeat the grouping process on genera, 

< and collect them .into groups of a higher order, great diffi¬ 
culties presented themselves, which, even to the present day, 
have not been wholly surmounted, and perhaps never wUl 
be. But the demand for a classification of some kind has 
always been an imperious necessity, if only to make the 
detailed knowledge of natural productions, as it accumu¬ 
lated, available for use. The examination of a * Post Office 
‘ Directory * will show that a classification may proceed on 
widely different principles. It may be either purely arbitrary, 
or more or less rational. An alphabetical arrangement relies 
on a circumstance which has no sort of significance, and is 
an example of the former; an arrangement by streets or 
occupations proceeds on a definite principle, which, though 
imperfect, illustrates the latter. In utilising the matei^ 
for purposes of economic inquiry more instructive methods 
might be devised. 

L*Obel (1538-1616), who spent much of his life in Eng¬ 
land, and died here, did not occupy himself with genera, 
but was the first to recognise, as we do still, certain large 
groups of plants, such as Grasses, Umbellifers, Papilion¬ 
aceous Plants, and Labiates. B[e laid down the fundamental 
principle which systematists strive to this day to follow: 

* Ordo utique sibi similis et unus progreditur ducitque a 

* sensui propinquioribus et magis familiaribus ad ignotiora 

* et compositiora.’ Kaspar Bauhin, the real founder of 
systematic botany, followed on the same track. Our own 
countryman Bay was a century in advance of his time in 
his attempts at a real classification, and He laid down the 
true principle: * Methodum intelligo naturm convenientem 
< quee nec alienas species conjnngit nec cognates separat.’ 
Linnseus was deterred from the task by the pressing neces¬ 
sity of introducing some merely practical method into the 
chaos into which nomenclature h^ fallen. He, therefore. 
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inrented wbat was avowedly an artificial system, which had 
the immense practical merit of enabling those who used it 
to name their plants with little difficulty. But he never lost 
sight of the unsolved problem of the construction of a, natural 
system, which should exhibit the true relationships of the 
members of the vegetable kingdom. The intellectual indo¬ 
lence of mankind is incorrigible. The Linnean system, 
which its founder avowedly proposed as a mere provisional 
expedient, came to be regarded in Germany and England 
as final. But France, whose quicker imagination has often 
saved the situation in science, was never enthralled by 
Linnesus, and the developement of a natural system was in 
the main finally achieved by the labours of Jussieu. 

That Linnaeus, great as his powers were of co-ordinating 
facts, was deterred from the task is not surprising. For, 
though the homogeneousness of such groups as L’Obel 
marked out almost ^ jumps to the eyes,* the discovery of 
true relationships becomes more and more difficult as we 
proceed. One cause of this was first clearly pointed out by 
Auguste de Candolle. The true marks in any living organism 
which indicate relationship arc often overlaid by supi^ficial 
characters which only have relation to the, so to speak, 
accidental mode of life of the individual species: such 
characters we now call ‘adaptive.’ De Candolle dis¬ 
tinguished the former as morphological, and the others as 
physiological. An illustration will suffice. One of the largest 
and most widely distributed genera in the vegetable kingdom 
is that of Senecio, of which the common weed, groundsel, is 
a representative in this country. Yet another species of 
Semcio has been mistaken for ivy: some are succulent, like 
cacti; others are shrubs or trees. They masquerade in 
every possible guise; but the perplexed novice may console 
himself with the knowledge that they have entrapped even 
the most astute botanists. Yet they are betrayed by easily 
detected, though less obvious, characters, notwithstanding 
the bravery with which they sometimes fiaunt, and are 
inevitably brought down to the level of the humble 
groundsel. 

But we owe to Bobert Brown, the greatest botanist whom 
Britain ever produced, the last clue to the mysteries of a 
natural system—the study of developement. In some cases 
everything that meets the eye will only put one on the wrong 
track: it is only, as it were, in ‘ becoming ’ that the stracture 
of species xeveaJs their true relationships. 

. The historical developement of the natural system has 
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been briefly traced in the case of plants because the story is 
more easily told and is fairly free from technicalities. But 
it might be paralleled from the animal kingdom. It was the 
result, as has been seen, of a slow process of induction. As 
with species, it ended in receiving an idealistic explanation. 
As late as 1858 we find Lindley adopting the dictum of 
Fries; * Systema naturee . . . est quoddam supra naturale, 

* cujus clavem manibus v. ingenio humano non prensandam, 

* Bummus tantum tenet naturae auctor.’ As Sachs points 
out, this practically amounts to saying that the ‘natural 
‘ system is a representation of the plan of creation.* * The 
fatal objection to this view is the fact that the ph 3 'siological 
or adaptive characters of organisms have usually nothing to 
do with their position in a natural classification, and indeed 
disguise it. Fortunately in botany it remained little more 
than a pious opinion. Cuvier, however, in zoology main- 
tianed the absolute invariability of species and attributed 
the identity of structure throughout large groups of animals 
to the plan of the Creator.f This was, however, little more 
on his part than an Agnostic attitude, which he opposed 
to Geoffrey S. Hilaire, who—following Schelling, Goethe, 
Oken, and the ‘ Naturphilosophen ’—saw in the series of 
living beings but the individualisation of one common life, 
the anima mundi.X This was an evolutionary conception, 
but, being based on d priori reasoning, failed to carry 
conviction. 

A theory explanatory of the diversity of vegetable and 
animal organisation which, though equally d priori and 
destitute of experimental foundation, has possessed a 
greater vitality is that of Lamarck. It had, at any rate, 
the merit of bringing into prominence an important feature 
common to all organisms, that of variation, which the belief 
in the constancy—or, rather, stability—of specific forms had 
kept out of sight. Linnseus could not shut his eyes to the 
fact, but he disposes of it very summarily. ‘ Naturm opus 
semper est species: culturaj scepius varietates.* Varieties 
are, he says, produced by accidental causes; climate, soil, 
temperature, wind. With him the species differs intrinsic¬ 
ally, the variety only superficially. Finally, he says that 
varieties are superfluous ‘ in foro botanico.* 

All this only proves that Linnseus, though a great codifier, 

• History of Botany, p. 153. 

f Lankester, ‘ Advancement of Science,’ p. 330. 

t Lewes, ' Biographical History of Philosophy,’ p. 697. 
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was not a practical naturalist. The case of Lamarck was 
very different. A close observation of Nature brought him 
to the same position in which Darwin afterwards found 
himself. The insight, from what we are accustomed to 
regard as a purely modern point of view, of observations 
recorded a century ago is almost startling. Two passages 
must suffice:— 

‘ In the same climate a great difference of situation and exposure 
causes individuals to vary ; but if these individuals continue to live, 
and to be reproduced under the same difference of circumstances, 
distinctions are brought about in ihcm whicli become in some degree 
essential to their existence.* 

‘ Is not the cultivated wheat a vegetable brought by man into the 
state in which we now see it ? Let anyone tell me in what country a 
similar plant grows wild, unless where it has escaped from the culti¬ 
vated fields. Where do we find in Nature our cabbages, lettuces, and 
other culinary vegetables in the state in which they appear in our 
gardens? * 

Such statements, and much else that Lamarck states with 
absolute accuracy, were destructive of the old dogma of the 
constancy of species; but they fell for the most part on 
deaf ears—a fact which can only be accounted for the 
deaftiess being correlated with blindness to observation. At 
any rate, the fundamental fact of variation was established. 
The old definitions of species given by Ray and Linnmus were 
disposed of. Lamarck substituted for them the following:— 

‘ A species consists of a collection of individuals resembling each 
other, and reproducing their like by generation, so long as the sur¬ 
rounding conditions do not alter to such an extent as to cause their 
habits, character, and forms to vary.’ * 

The most orthodox Darwinian can find nothing in this to 
which he could take exception. Variation is an empirical 
fact accepted both by Lamarck and Darwin. To the 
former, however, it was a direct and adaptive response to the 
action of the environment; to the latter it was arbitrary and 
indifferent, and adjustment to changed conditions was 
accomplished by the selective preservation of such modifica¬ 
tions as were suited to them. 

Lamarckism deserves some respectful attention, apart 
from its historical interest. It underlies the remarkable 
attempt to construct a system of philosophy on evolutionary 
lines which we owe to Mr. Herbert Spencer. It has for 

* This and preceding quotations are borrowed from Lyell, ‘ Prin¬ 
ciples of Geology,’ vol, ii. pp. 247-250. 
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that reason, possibly, influenced in a remarkable degree the 
'whole trend of biological research in the United States; 
and it may be suspected that a rigid inyestigation would 
find its influence lurking in many of the projects for social 
amelioration in our own country. 

The most important factor in the' production of new 
forms, according to Lamarck, was the ‘inheritance of 
acquired ‘ characters.* This was expressed in his fourth 
law:— 

‘All which has been acquired or laid down or changed in the 
organisation of individuals in the course of their life, is conserved by 
generation and transmitted to the new individuals which proceed from 
those which have undergone these changes.' 

But the attempt to sustain this hypothesis either by observa¬ 
tion or experimental evidence has entirely failed. Such 
cases as the occurrence of blind animals in caves, which 
seemed at first sight to be explicable on Lamarck’s theory, 
prove to be better explained by the Darwinian principle; 
and if the d priori arguments will not stand the test of 
examination, the results of direct experiment supply no 
confirmation. As Lankester has observed:— 

‘ No case of the transmission of the results of an injury can be 
produced. Stories of tailless kittens, puppies, and calves born from 
parents one of whom had been thus injured arc abundant, but 
they have hitherto entirely failed to stand before examination.* (L.c., 
p. .175 ) 

Tn such a case one may almost say the wish is father to 
the thought. There is no more pathetic feature in human 
experience than to see descend into the grave, to pass away 
for ever, all those endowments with which genius and labour 
have adorned individual human beings. The cunning hand of 
the artist, the entrancing skill of the musician, the song 
of the poet, the eloquence of the orator—all perish with 
their possessors and ‘leave not a wrack behind.* Were it 
otherwise, the toil of education would have been mitigated, 
and there would have been no bounds to the mental acquire¬ 
ments of the race. But when our first parents tasted of the 
tree of knowledge, the tree of life was denied them, and 
knowledge perishes with its possessor. 

The brief historical sketch which has been given might 
have been much extended; but it will suffice to show that 
as soon as men began to study living organisms they 
recognised the existence of some principle in l^eir ordering. 
This is equally true in the field of zoology as in that of 
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botany. As Lankester has observed, what * collectors and 
< anatomists, morphologists, philosophers, and embryologists 
^ had been so long striving after * was the natural ciaBsifica* 
tion based on the Theory of Descent.* 

The labours of systematists have often provoked 
impatience and sometimes ridicule, and this more especially 
perhaps in the case of botanists. Yet it was a careful study 
of the peculiarities of thr flora of the Galapagos Archi¬ 
pelago which Darwin regarded as * especially . .. the origin 
* of all my views.’ f It would be difficult to give a more 
striking illustration of the impossibility d priori of deciding 
on the utility or even intellectual importance of any subject 
of scientific inquiry. 

The ‘ Origin * was published in October, 1859. Haughton, 
a clever Irish mathematician, had already declared that the 
principle of natural selection was not new. This turned 
out to be so far true that it had suggested itself to Wells in 
1813 and to Matthew in 1831, as indeed it had also done to 
others. But it is one thing to throw out a suggestion, and 
another to devote the best part of a life to working out a 
theory in all its bearings. Writing to Huxley in November, 
1859, Darwin said:— * 

‘ When I put pen to paper for this volume I had awful misgivings, 
and thought perhaps I had deluded myself, like so many have done; 
and I then fixed in my mind three judges on whose decision I 
determined mentally to abide. The judges were Lyell, Hooker, and 
yourself.’ (Life, vol. ii. pp. 232, 233.) 

In truth, they were more than judges; they were each 
and all either accessories before or after the fact. They can 
never be dissociated from the history of the theory, and were 
a monument ever to be consecrated to it their effigies would 
be its appropriate tripodal basis. Hooker had long been 
in Darwin’s confidence, and the rational theory of the 
geographical distribution of plants which we owe to him 
was indispensable to Darwin’s theory. 

‘ The mutual relations,’ ho observes, ‘ of the plants of each great 
botanical province, and, in fact, of the world generally, is just such as 
would have resulted if variation had gone on operating throughout in¬ 
definite periods, in the same manner as we see it act in a limited number 
of centuries, so as gradually to give rise in the course of time to the 
most widely divergent forms.’ (Lyell, * Principles,’ vol. ii. p. 288.) 

The part which Lyell played is of peculiar interest, both 
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in its historical aspect and as an illustration of the working 
of a scientific temperament of the finest kind. But in truth 
the Darwinian theory was precisely what was required to 
give completeness to Lyell’s own task. This is admirably 
expressed by Huxley :— 

* I have recently read afresh the first edition of the “ Principles of 
Geology ” ; and when I consider that this remarkable book had been 
nearly thirty years in everybody’s hands, and that it brings home to 
any reader of ordinary intelligence a great principle and a great fact— 
the principle that the past must be explained by the present, unless 
good cause be shoMm to the contrary ; and the fiict that, so far as our 
knowledge of the past history of life on our globe goes, no such cause 
can be shown—1 cannot but believe that Lyell, for others, as for 
myself, was the chief agent in smoothing the road for Darwin. For 
consistent uniformitarianism postulates Evolution as much in the 
organic as in the inorganic world. The origin of a new species by 
other than ordinary agencies would be a vastly greater catastrophe ” 
than any of those which Lyell successfully eliminated from sober 
geological speculation.’ (Darwin’s * Life and Letters,’ vol. ii. p. 190.) 

Lyell himself summed up his own earlier position :— 

‘ In former editions of this work [the “ Principles from 1832 to 
1853, I did not venture to differ from the opinion of Linnesus, that 
each species had remained from its origin such as we now see it, being 
variable, but only within certain fixed limits. The mystery in which 
the origin of each species was involved seemed to me no greater than 
that in which the beginning of all vital phenomena in the earth 
is shrouded. ... I pointed out how the struggle for existence among 
species, and the increase and spread of some of them, must tend to the 
extermination of others ; and as these would disappear gradually and 
singly from the scene, I suggested that probably the coming-in of new 
species would in like manner be successive, and that there was no 
geological sanction for the favourite doctrine of some theorists, that 
large assemblages of new forms had been ushered in at once to com¬ 
pensate for the sudden removal of many others from the scene.’ 
(Principles, vol. ii. pp. 267, 268.) 

Lyell was therefore on the same track as Darwin, and, 
but for the old stumbling-block of the ‘constancy of 
‘ species,’ might have arrived at the same goal. Like 
Darwin, he rejected the views of Lamarck because they 
‘ rested upon an assumption of a law of innate progressive 
‘ developement which could not be shown to be in 
‘ accordance with natural facts.’ But he was, though not 
without some hesitation, ultimately converted to the views of 
the former. As Wallace remarked: 

‘The history of science hardly presents so striking an 
‘ instance of youthfulness of mind in advanced life as is 
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‘ shown by the abandonment of opinions so long held and so 
‘powerfully advocated.* * 

The developement of Huxley’s views is scarcely less 
instructive. He tells us:— 

‘ I remember, in the course of my first interview with Mr. Darwin, 
expressing; iny belief in the sharpness of the lines of demarcation 
between natural groups and in the absence of transitional forms, with 
all the confidence of youth and imperfect knowledge. I was not aware 
at that time that he had been many years brooding over the species 
question, and the liumorous smile which accompanied his gentle 
answer, that such was not altogether his view, long haunted and 
puzzled me.’ (Huxley’s ‘ Life and Letters,’ vol. i. p. 169.) 

How Huxley gradually emancipated himself may be told 
in his own words :— 

‘ I think I must have read the “ Vestiges ” before I left England in 
1846, but, if I did, the book made very little impression upon me, 
and I was not brought into serious contact with the “ Species ” ques¬ 
tion until after 1850. At that time I had long done with the Penta- 
teuchal cosmogony, which had been impressed upon my childish 
understanding as Divine truth, with all the authority of parents and 
instructors, and from which it had cost me many a struggle to get 
free. But my mind was unbiassed in respect of any doctrine which 
presented itself, if it profeased to be based on purely philosophical 
and scientific reasoning. It seemed to me then (as it docs now) that 
“ creation,” in the ordinary sense of the word, is perfectly conceivable. 
I find no difficulty in conceiving that, at some former period, this 
universe was not in existence, and that it made its appearance in six 
days (or instantaneously, if that is preferred) in consequence of the 
volition of some pre-existing Feing. Then, as now, the so-called 
d priori arguments against Theism—and, given a Deity, against the 
(Kjssibility of creative acts—appeared to me to be devoid of reasonable 
foundation. I had not then, and I have not now, the smallest a priori 
objection to raise to the account of the creation of animals and plants 
given in “ Paradise Lost,” in which Milton so vividly embodies the 
natural sense of Grcnesis. Far be it from me to say that it is untrue 
because it is impossible. I confine myself to what must be regarded 
as a modest and reasonable request for some particle of evidence that 
the existing species of animals and plants did originate in that way, 
as a condition of my belief in a statement which appears to me to be 
highly improbable. 

‘And, by way of being perfectly fair, I had exactly the same 
answer to give to the evolutionists of 1851-58. Within the mnks 
of the biologists at that time 1 met with nobody, except Dr. Grant, 
of University College, who had a word to say for Evolution— 
and his advocacy was not calculated to advance the cause. Outside 
these ranks, the only person known to me whose knowledge and 
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ty oompdled rei^t;, and who was, at the same time, a thtoongh* 
errcdamniat, was Mr. Herbert $penoer, whose aoqtuiintaaee 1 
mad^ I thmk, in 1852, and then entered into the bonds of a iidend*> 
ship which, I am happy to think, has known no intermption. Many 
ana prolonged were the battles we fought on this topic. Bat even my 
fiiend’s rare dialectic skill and copiousness of apt illustration could 
not drive me from my Agnostic position. I took my stand upon two 
grounds: Firstly, that up, to that time the evidence in favour of 
transmutation was wholly insufficient; and, secondly, that no sugges¬ 
tion respecting the causes of transmutation assumed, which had been 
made, was in any way adequate to explain the phenomena. Looking 
back at the state of knowledge at that time, I really do not see that 
any other conclusion was justifiable.’ (Darwin’s * Life and Letters,' 
vol. ii. pp. 187, 188.) 

Nor was it; the objection was absolutely fundamental, 
and deserves the most attentive consideration. Huxley’s 
first difficulty was the old one of the constancy of species. 
His second was that, waiving the first, how was the produc¬ 
tion of new species effected? The two were so far tied 
together that, if the second proved insoluble, the first was 
not worth fighting about. Now, as Huxley himself said 
later, 'Observation proves the existence among all living 
* beings of phenomena of three kinds, denominated by the 
‘ terms heredity, variation, and multiplication.* * Of these, 
heredity had been recognised by R%y; variation in a limited 
degree by Linnseus, and in a fuller degree by Lamarck; mul¬ 
tiplication and its consequence—the struggle for existence 
—^by Malthas and Lyell. These were the elements of the 
problem. Darwin added natural selection, and solved it. 
To quote Huxley in after-years:— 

' Every variety which is selected into a species is so favoured and 
preserved in consequence of being, in some one or more respects, 
better adapted to its surroundings than its rivals. In other words, 
evexy species which exists, exists in virtue of adaptation ; and what¬ 
ever accounts for that adaptation accounts for the existence of the 
species.’ (Essays, vol. ii. p. 287.) 

The question of variation now became of primary import¬ 
ance. Darwin’s intention to publish his theory in a large 
work, of which the ' Origin * was only an abstract, was never 
fulfilled. ' Though considerably added to and corrected in 
' the later editions,’ he tells us, ' it has remained sub- 
' stantially the same book.’ f But in 1868 he published the 
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detailed eyidence relating to * The Variation of Animaht atid 
' i^lante under Domestioation.' In this he wrote:— 

* The initial rariation on which man‘works, and withont which he ^ 
can do nothiim, is canaed bj slight ohaimes in the conditions of lift, 
which most o^n hare oconrred under l^tore. Man, ther^re, ms^ 
be said to hare been trying an experiment on a gigantic scale; and it 
is experiment which Nature during the long lapse of time has inces¬ 
santly tried. Hence it follows that the principles of domestication 
are important for us. The main result is that organic beings thus 
treated hare varied lai^ely, and the variations have been inherited. ** 
This has apparently been one chief cause of the belief, long held by 
some few naturalists, that species in a state of Nature undergo change.’ 
(Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. i. p. 8.) 

The fact is that the principle of the constancy of species 
had been a somewhat hasty generalisation from a totally 
different phenomenon to which the term * specific stability * 
may be applied. And that it is so has been abundantly 
brought out by experiment under artificial conditions. 
Species are stable, but not necessarily permanently so; and 
their stability may be sooner or later broken down. 

One of the most remarkable instances of stability that 
afforded by the flora and fauna of Egypt. It has been 
repeatedly brought forward as an argument in favour of the 
constancy of species. The French army of occupation in 
Egypt from 1797 to 1801 was accompanied by a body of 
scientific men. Amongst other matters they occupied 
themselves with the careful collection of the remains of 
animals and plants buried in the tombs. It was a singular 
incident in a military campaign, characteristic of the intel¬ 
lectual sympathy which the French nation, to its credit, 
has always exhibited for things not obviously of utilitarian 
value. Lyell remarks:— 

‘ Those who have never varied their conceptions of the import ot 
natural history beyond the admiration of beautiful objects, or the 
exertion of skill in detecting specific differences, would wonder at the 
enthusiasm expressed in Paris at the beginning of this [the nineteenth] 
century, amicUt the din of arms and the stirring excitement ot 
political events, in regard to these precious remains.’ (Principles, 
vol. ii. p. 264.) 

They afforded au opportunity of comparing plants and 
animals as they existed two thousand to three thousand years 
before with their living representatives. Had the mtter 
dianged this would have afforded a measure of the fact. 
But wey had remained unaltered. 

More recent discoveries have afforded even more con- 
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elusive evidence. The kings of the twentieth dynasty were 
buried with their bodies invested with wreaths woven from 
the native plants. These remains have been made the sub¬ 
ject of investigation by the distinguished botanist Schwein- 
furth,* and a series of examples were sent by him to the 
Kew Museums, where they may be seen. 

* The fragility of these objects is only due to the extreme state of 
dryness they have reached during the thirty to thirty-five centuries 
they have lain in the tombs. It is at the same time the principal 
factor in their wonderful preservation.’ 

With care they may be relaxed, however, in water, and then 
return to something like their original condition. We may 
then recognise the blue tint of the petals of the Egyptian 
water-lily {Nymphwa cmrulea), which still floats in the Nile. 
The florets of the safflower equally retain their tint. ‘ In 
‘ water the colouring matter is rapidly excreted, and we 
‘ behold these flowers of some thirty to thirty-five centuries 
‘ intensely colouring the liquid in the phial containing 
‘ them.’ One may regard with some emotion the silent 
testimony of these offerings of sorrow laid in tombs, ‘at 
‘ least contemporaneous with the time commonly assigned 
‘ to the Trojan war, if not several centuries more ancient.’ 

Lamarck’s comment on the facts as he knew them was 
unanswerable:— 

‘ The animals and plants referred to had not experienced any modi¬ 
fication in their specific characters, because the climate, soil, and other 
conditions of life had not varied in the interval. But if the physical 
geography, temperature, and other natural conditions of Egypt had 
^tered as much as we know they have done in many countries in the 
course of geological periods, the same animals and plants would have 
deviated from their pristine types so widely as to rank as new and 
distinct species.’ (Lyell, ‘ Principles,’ vol. ii. p. 265.) 

An even more striking illustration is afforded by the 
history of standards of weight. From Professor Ridgway’s 
researches it appears that these were originally based on 
seeds. He finds that ‘ the Troy grain is nothing more than 
‘the barley-corn.’ Further, ‘in 1280 (8 Edward I.) the 
‘ penny was to weigh 24 grains . . . which . . . was as 
‘ much as 32 grains of wheat.’ The ratio still obtains. 

‘ “ In September, 1887,” he says, “ I placed in the opposite scales of 
a balance 32 grains of wheat, ‘ dry, and taken from the midst of the 
ear,’ and 24 grains of barley taken from ricks of ears grown in the 
same field at Fen Ditton, near Cambridge, and I thrice repeated 
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the experiment; each time they balanced so evenly that a half-grain 
weight turned the scale.’ ” (Origin of Currency and Weight Standard, 
pp. 180-182.) 

The vast majority of organisms are, in truth, not only 
very closely adjusted to their environment, but exhibit a 
certain inertia in adapting themselves to any change in it. 
The recent remarkable investigations of Brown and Escombe 
show that plants, for example, are ‘ accurately “ tuned ” to 
‘ an atmospheric environment of three parts of carbonic acid 
‘ per 10,000,’ They add, is not too much to say that ‘a 
‘ comparatively sudden increase in the air to an extent of 

* but two or three times the present amount would result in 
‘ the speedy destruction of nearly all our flowering plants.’ * 

It is obvious that while Nature is able to preserve the evi¬ 
dence that supports ‘ stability,’ it inevitably destroys that 
which would demonstrate variability. In order to establish 
the latter fact rigorously, Darwin was obliged, therefore, to 
have recourse to the evidence afforded by the effect of the 
change of conditions implied in ‘ domestication.’ He con¬ 
cluded ‘ that organic beings, when subjected during several 
‘ generations to any change whatever in their conditions, 

* tend to vary.’ f As far as plants are concerned, the uni¬ 
versal experience of cultivators is that, under artificial con¬ 
ditions, stability is destroyed in the course of a few genera¬ 
tions. The departure from the type may easily be so 
extreme as to perplex the botanist. It is then, subject to 
limitations to be discussed hereafter, plastic in the hands of 
the cultivator. A great master of the art, Henri de Vilmorin, 
is quoted by Darwin as laying down the principle—‘the 
‘ first step is to get the plant to vary in any manner what- 

* ever . . . for, the fixed character of the species being once 
‘ broken, the desired variation will sooner or later appear.* J 
So far Lamarck and Darwin were in agreement, A change 
in the environment stimulates variation. But beyond this 
they diverge, and the divergence is fundamental. Accord¬ 
ing to Lamarck, the variation called out is a direct response 
to the stimulus, and adjusted to it. With Darwin the 
variation is indifferent, and natural selection has to be called 
in to effect the adjustment. The mode in which this is 
achieved is even to the present day much misunderstood. 
It will not be superfluous to examine it somewhat closely. 
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It^is a matter of the most ordinary obserration that no 
two individnals of the same species are exactly alike. All 
organisms vary. And Professor Karl Pearson has shown 
that * variability is a primary factor of living forms, and is 

* not in any way dependent on sexual reproduction.* * 
Darwin himself suggested that all varying organisms obeyed 
the beautiful law which we owe to Quetelet. He observed:— 

< It is known from the researches of Quetelet . . . that men may¬ 
be grouped symmetrically about the average with reference to their 
height. . . . We may presume that this is the usual law of variation 
in ^ the grades of every species under ordinary conditions of life.' 
(Nature, voL viii. p. 432.) 

Professor George' Darwin put the same idea in another 
shape: * We may assume with some confidence that, under 

* normal conditions, the variation of any organ in the same 

* species may be symmetrically grouped about a centre of 

* greater density.* f A well-known illustration is a marks¬ 
man shooting at a target. The distribution of his shots will 
follow the same law; they will be grouped round a centre 
of greatest density, which is easily ascertained, as it is the 
centre of gravity of the circumscribed figure. We may 
picture the aggregate individuals constituting a species as 
grouped with respect to any discriminating character, like 
the shots on a target. If we desire a tangible representation 
of the abstraction we call a species, we may choose that 
individual which comes as near as possible to the centre of 
greatest density, and this we may distinguish as the mean 
^edfic form. If now some new condition is introduced 
whi^ is relatively favourable to some, but unfavourable to 
others of the variations, the arrangement will be disturbed. 
The favoured variations, by inter-crossing, will get the upper 
hand. The result will be to shift the centre of densily; the 
mean specific form will undergo a corresponding change. 

But, as Darwin tells us, * Changed conditions generally 

* induce mere fluctuating variability.’t By doing so they 
increase variation, give natural selection a wider field to 
work upon, and accelerate a fresh adjustment which in time 
may acquire a new stability. The importance of this point 
of view is that it enables us to see clearly that what is 
operated upon by natural selection is not isolated individuals 
of a species, but their aggregate; and that the measure of 
its effect is to be sought in their mass-mean, 

♦ Phil. Trans., vol. cxcvii. p. 163. ^ 
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In any discussion of the influence of the Darvrinian theory 
at the present time, it is more than ever necessary to restate 
what has been said about natural selection. The whole 
tendency of modem biological speculation has been to 
minimise its effect, and to more or less return to the 
Lamarckian position. It is contended that Darwin himself 
wavered and admitted that he had not given sufficient weight 
to the direct action of the environment. But this is to take 
unfair advantage of Darwin’s scrupulous honesty. While 
insisting on the dominance of natural selection, he refused 
to shut his eyes to the possibility of the co-operation of 
auxiliary agencies. It is by no means inexpedient to quote 
from the last edition of the * Origin ’ which received the 
revision of Darwin’s own hand, after the attentive considera¬ 
tion of all that had been urged by his critics, his deliberate 
judgement on the efficiency of natural selection : — 

* It may metaphorically be said that natuml selection is daily and 
hourly scrutinising, throughout the world, the slightest variations; 
rejecting those that are bad, preserving and adding up all that 
are good; silently and insensibly working, whenever and wherever 
opportunity offers^ at the improvement of each organic being in 
relation to its organic and inorganic conditions of life. % We see 
nothing of those slow changes in progress until the hand of time has 
marked the lapse of ages, and then so imperfect is our view into long, 
past geological ages that we see only that the forms of life are now 
different from what they formerly were.’ (Origin, 6th ed. pp. 65, 66.) 

Natural selection was, to use the words of Helmholtz, 
‘ an essentially new creative thought.’ * Wallace expressed 
the same idea in other words, but with a singular grace, 
coming from the hands of the joint founder of the theory, 
when he wrote:— 

‘ We claim for Darwin that he is the Newton of natural history, 
and that, just so surely as that the discovery and demonstration by 
Newton of the law of gravitation established order in place of chaos, 
and laid a sure foundation for all the future study of the stany 
heavens, so surely has Darwin, by his discovery of the law of natural 
selection and his demonstration of the great principle of the preserva¬ 
tion of useful variations in the struggle for life, not only thrown a 
flood of light on the process of development of the whole organic 
world, but also established a firm foundation for all future study of 
Nature.’ (Darwinism, p. 9.) 

The comparison of the two men and of their work might 
be carried even farther. It is to the eternal fame of an 
illustrious University that it has given to the world, in the 
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labours of two of its sons, principles which penetrate the 
very arcana of Nature, and which, in their far-reaching 
generality, in some sort resemble one another, illuminating 
as they do on the one side the order of the physical, on the 
other that of the organic world. And it may be observed 
that the Darwinian, no less than the Newtonian, theory is 
essentially a mathematical conception. This is not the less 
true, though Darwin, like Faraday, was no mathematician. 
The verification of Newton’s work is daily accomplished in 
every observatory. The work of Darwin will find its final 
justification in the application of the statistical method. A 
beginning has already been made by Professors Karl Pearson 
and Weldon, and the beginning of the century has seen the 
starting of a new journal, ^ Biometrika,* devoted to this 
method of treating the problem. 

It is the privilege and safeguard of science to have little 
regard for the authority or opinions of any worker, however 
eminent. Those who follow it may claim the credit, at 
least as far as their occupation is concerned, of bearing in 
mind the injunction of St. Paul : ‘ Prove all things; hold 
‘ fast that which is good.’ It is not to be supposed that 
the injunction would be lost sight of in face of anything at 
once so daring, so novel, and so far-reaching as the Dar¬ 
winian theory. The lines of attack were numerous; they 
opened fire from the most different quarters ; they have not 
ceased even to this day, though the strategic methods have 
changed. 

Some of these may be briefly touched upon. The venerable 
Lord Kelvin, who is as intrepid in his theories on the 
physical side of Evolution as he is conservative on the 
organic, raised the difficulty that the drafts of biologists on 
time could not be met. If organic Evolution required a 
practically indefinite period for its accomplishment, the 
demand could not be conceded. But we live in the halcyon 
period of the world’s history; man is the only disturbing 
element; the organic world has almost everywhere reached 
its equilibrium. We are not justified in assuming that the 
rate of change, almost imperceptible now, is that which 
always obtained. Darwin therefore, who neglected nothing, 
replied that it was probable, as Lord Kelvin himself 
insisted, 

‘ that the world at a veiy early period was subjected to more rapid 
and violent changes in its physical conditions than those now occurring; 
and such changes would have tended to induce changes at a oorre* 
spending rate in the organisms which then existed.’ (Origin, 6th ed, 

p. 2«6 ) 
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In the earlj half of the last century the Englishbiologioal 
world was dominated by Sir Bichard Owen. A disciple of 
the school of Cuvier, he was through Oken imbued with the 
transcendental conceptions of the ‘ Naturphilosophie.’ A 
man of true scientific enthusiasm, he was gifted with a 
singular personal fascination and grace of exposition. But 
his work was marred by a subtlety of mental operation 
which constantly led him to grasp the shadow while the 
substance eluded him. His influence, notwithstanding his 
powers, on biological progress in this country was, on the 
whole, injurious. He was the last exponent of the ideal¬ 
istic school. Organic forms were traced back by him to 
‘archetypes* which, in so far as they were not abstrac¬ 
tions, were figments of the imagination. Of these, actually 
existing organic forms were the outward expressions or 
variants. This semi-mystical interpretation of Nature was, 
as will be understood from what has been stated earlier, 
the last survival of an ancient method. At any rate, 
it* was antipodal to every conception that Darwin enter¬ 
tained. There was bound to be a sharp conflict between the 
two men. 

Now, it is one of those singular coincidences which^might 
almost lead to the persuasion that the evolution of scientific 
thought had something about it of an automatic character 
that the very year of the publication of Darwin’s first sketch 
was that in which Huxley delivered his celebrated Croonian 
lecture at the Boyal Society ‘ On the Theory of the Verte- 
‘ brate Skull.* This demolished Oken’s equally celebrated 
theory that the skull was only a portion of a modified 
vertebral column, and with it ‘ fell the superstructure raised 
* by its chief supporter, Owen, “ archetype ** and all.* * This 
cleared the ground. But Owen, like the ‘ Naturphilosophen,* 
was an evolutionist of a kind; and when in the following 
year the ‘ Origin * was published he was at first disposed to 
tall into line with it. In fact, he even went so far as to 
claim priority for its fundamental principle. In his account 
of the gigantic wingless bird of New Zealand Owen in 1850 
wrote as follows;— 

* In proportion to its bulk is the difficulty of the contest which, as a 
living organised whole, the individual of such species has to maintain 
against the surrounding agencies that are ever tending to dissolve 
the vital bond and subjugate the living matter to the ordinary 
chemical and physical forces. Any change, therefore, in such external 
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ageocies as a species may have beea originally adapted to exist in 
will militate against that existence in a degree proportionate, perhaps 
in a geometrical ratio, to the bulk of the species. If a dry season be 
gradually prolonged, the large mammal will suffer from the drought 
sooner than the small one; if such alteration of climate affect the 
quantity of vegetable food, the bulky herbivore will first feel the 
effects of stinted nourishment; if new enemies are introduced, the 
large and conspicuous quadruped or bird will fall a prey, whilst 
the smaller species conceal themselves and escape. Smaller animals 
are usually, also, more prolific than larger ones. 

* The actual presence, therefore, ol' small species of animals in 
countries where larger species of the same natural families formerly 
existed is not the consetjuence of any gradual diminution of the size 
of such species, but is the result of circumstances which may be 
illustrated by the fable of “the oak and the reed”—the smaller and 
feebler animals have bent and accommodated themselves to changes 
which have destroyed the larger species.’ 

All this is admirably sound, and Darwin himself would 
not have put it more clearly. It is an excellent example of 
the way in which natural selection acts in the struggle for 
existence. The passage is quoted in an article, in which it 
not difficult to see the hand of Owen, in Brande’s Dictionary, 
to which he was a contributor. It is given as an instance 
of the principle of ‘ natural rejection,’ of which it is stated 
Darwin ‘ seems not to have been aware.’ But the distinction 
is one without a difference. The historian of science may 
therefore add the name of Owen to the list of those who, 
like Wells and Matthew, stumbled on the Darwinian prin¬ 
ciple, but who, from incapacity or indolence, failed to 
develope its consequences. 

Those who have had the patience to read the preceding 
pages may, perhaps, have wondered for what purpose the 
speculations of so many preceding writers have been passed 
in review. They all ran out, so to speak, into ‘ loose ends.* 
All science, however brilliant the performance of those 
who illuminate it, is built on the foundations of those 
who have laboured earlier. And no adequate appreciation 
of Darwin’s work is possible which does not take this into 
account. 

Huxley traces to Descartes the modem doctrine ‘ that the 
‘ physical world and all things in it, whether living or not 
* living, have originated by a process of Evolution, due to 
' the continuous operation of purely physical causes.* * As 
regards lifeless matter, the demonstration of the fact began 
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with Newton, and we may quote the authority of Helmholtz 
for saying:— 

‘It was Kant who . . . seized the masterly idea that the same 
attractive force of all ponderable matter which now supports the 
motion of the planets must also aforetime have been able to form the 
planetary system from matter loosely scattered in space.’ (Popular 
Lectures, p. 174.) 

Darwin was the first to give an intelligible mechanical 
explanation of how the diversity of the organic world had 
come about. He thus made intelligible scientifically the 
Theory of Descent. This c-olved at once the problem of a 
natural classification for which everyone had been striving. 
It proved to be that arrangement which followed the pedigree 
of living forms. Down to the time of Lamarck systematists 
had engaged in the fruitless attempt to arrange organisms 
in a linear series, the eeala natures. It is, as Lankester tells, 
the merit of Cuvier, by recognising four distinct and divergent 
branches or embranchements, to have 

‘ laid the foundation of that branching tree-like arrangement of the 
classes and orders of animals which we now recognise as being 
the necessary result of attempts to represent what is practically a genea¬ 
logical tree or pedigree.’ (Advancement of Science, pp. 326,’tl27.) 

It is curious that this part of his theory gave Darwin almost 
more trouble than all the rest; for, as Huxley says, ‘ It 

* seems obvious that the theory of the origin of species by 
‘ natural selection necessarily involves the divergence of the 
‘ forms selected.’ * And it is not the least singular feature 
about the whole business that systematists had been uncon¬ 
sciously in the habit of using language which implicitly 
assumed the Theory of Descent. Its establishment was 

‘ followed,’ says Sachs, * almost as a matter of course by the true 
conception of that which had been figuratively called afiiuity; the 
degrees of affinity expressed in the natural system indicated the 
different degrees of derivation of the varying progeny of common 
parents; out of affinity taken in a figurative sense arose a real blood- 
relationship, and the natural system became a table of the pedigree.’ 
(History of Botany, pp. 11, 12.) 

The construction of the pedigrees of plants and animals 
is now one of the main problems of biological science. 
Huxley lays it down that ‘ in a natural classification the 

* things classified are arranged according to the totality of 

* their morphological resemblances, and the features which 

* are taken as the marks of groups are those which have 

* Bssays, vol. ii. pp. 280, 281. 
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* been ascertained bj observation to be the indications of 

* many likenesses or nnlikenesses,* * The problem, then, 
which confronts the systematist is to ascertain what marks 
or characters are the most trustworthy guide to affinity. 
Now, every organism inherits from its ancestors not merely 
a plan, but details of structure which arose because they 
were useful to their original possessors, though now for the 
most part they have ceased to be so. Such characters 
we term morphological. But organisms, besides such 
ancestral characters, are endowed by the operation of 
natural selection with others which are in direct adjust¬ 
ment with the necessities of their actual existence: these 
we term physiological or adaptive. As already pointed out, 
it is to the elder De Candolle that we owe the first recog¬ 
nition of this all-important distinction. But it is essential 
to observe that the Wo kinds of characters do not in any 
way run parallel. To return to an example already given : 
a groundsel may resemble an ivy, but the structure of their 
respective flowers shows their real affinity to be very remote, 
however close their superficial resemblances. Darwin, in¬ 
deed, tells us that ‘ it may be even given as a general rule that 

* the less any part of the organism is concerned with special 
‘ habits the more important it becomes for classification.* f 
Adaptive characters, then, enable us to discriminate species, 
but are for the most part useless for defining higher groups. 

In the developement of an organism the adaptive habit is 
assumed last of all: the early stages are more generalised, 
and therefore more common to larger groups. This im¬ 
portant principle of the progression from the general to the 
special we owe to Yon Baer. Its acceptance gave an 
immense impulse to embryological studies as soon as we 
received from Darwin an intelligible Theory of Descent. 

The appearance of Huxley’s ‘Life and Letters* has 
furnished an almost complete account of the gradual 
acceptance of the Darwinian theory. This deserves the 
more careful study as Huxley himself never completely 
accepted it. No one, Darwin observes, has a ‘right to 
‘ examine the question of species who has not minutely 
' described many.* | Huxley, on the other hand, said: 

‘ Species work was always a burden to me,* § and to the 
end of his life he never had a firm grasp of the species 
question. But in this he was frank enough. ‘ We wanted,* 


• Encycl. Brit., vol. iii. p. 683. 
I Darwin, ‘ Life,’ vol. ii. p. 39. 
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he said, * not to pin our faith to that or any other specula- 

* tion, but to get hold of clear and definite conceptions 
‘ Tvhich could be brought face to face with facts and have 
‘ their validity tested. The “ Origin ” provided us with the 
‘ working hypothesis we sought.* * Darwin, in fact, assisted 
by Lyell, succeeded where Herbert Spencer had failed in 
converting Huxley to Evolution. Huxley, however, from 
the first insisted that the Darwinian theory was wanting in 
rigorous proof; for this he demanded the production of 
species sterile to one another by select!7e breeding. But 
sterility is a physiological fact, and, like others of that class, 
in no way runs parallel with the morphological series, as 
Darwin took great pains to point out in the ninth chapter 
of the ‘ Origin.* It is not a specific criterion, nor is it 
practically useful in throwing light on questions of aflB.uity. 
Huxley*s difficulty, however, probably inspired Romanes, 
who accordingly launched a new theory, which was to 
supersede that of Darwin, and to which he gave the name 
of ‘ physiological selection.’ He credited natural selection 
with the production of adaptations, but not of species. 
The latter he attributed to the isolation brought al^ut by 
the occurrence of mutual sterility. It is sufficient to observe 
that as adaptations are the means by which we discriminate 
species,t the efficiency of natural selection was not seriously 
impaired. 

Huxley warned Darwin: ‘ I will stop at no point as 
‘ long as clear reasoning will carry me further.* J The 
latter, though he did not thrust it into the foreground, 
never flinched from recognising that man could not be 
excluded from his theory. In the first edition of the 
‘ Origin * he frankly stated: * Light will be thrown on the 
‘ origin of man and his history.* § Owen*s evolutionism 
was not ready to go so far. In his Rede lecture, delivered 
before the University of Cambridge, he endeavoured to save 
the position by asserting that man was clearly marked off 
from all other animals by the anatomical structure of his 
brain. This was in actual contradiction to existing know¬ 
ledge, and Huxley had little difficulty in showing ‘ that the dif- 

* ferences between man and the higher apes were no greater 
‘ than those between the higher and the lower apes.’i 
‘ The case for the Evolution theory was now complete. 


* Life, vol. i. p. 170. t See Huxley, ‘ Essays,’ vol. ii. p. 288. 
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This ^ montey damnification * * * § of mankind was forgiven 
with difficulty by Carlyle. It is almost superfluous to 
remark that no competent evolutionist ever contended that 
man was d .ascended from existing apes, but only that both 
had common ancestors. Yet we may agree with Darwin 
when he tells us that the conclusion * that man is descended 

* from some lowly-organised form will, I regret to think, be 
‘ highly distasteful to many persons.’ But he adds, and the 
argument admits of no reply: ‘ He who has seen a savage in 
‘ his native land will not feel much shame if forced to admit 
‘ that the blood of some more humble creature flows in his 
‘ veins.* * 

On another point Huxley’s views were sharply differentiated 
from those of Darwin. He thought ‘transmutation may 
‘ take place without transition.’ f This view has been ably 
sustained by Bateson. It is now, with little sense of 
humour, described as the ‘ saltatory ’ theory. Taking a 
series of forms genetically connected, he writes: ‘ In propor- 
‘ tion as the transition from terra to term is minimal and 
‘ imperceptible, we may speak of the series being continuous ; 
‘ while in proportion as there appear in it lacunae, filled by 
‘ no transitional form, we may describe it as discontinuous* J 
Huxley observed: ‘ I always took the same view, much to 

* Darwin’s disgust.’ § It cannot be contested that though 
the acceptance of discontinuous variation is compatible with 
Evolution, it is not with Darwinism. That large or sudden 
variations may occur in Nature, as they do under natural 
conditions, is not improbable. But the chance against such 
a variation being advantageous is enormous. And Huxley 
was ready to admit that ‘ it was a perfectly fair deduction 
‘ that even the most complicated adaptations might result 
‘ from the summation of a long series of simple favourable 
‘ variations.’ || To Huxley, Darwinism was little more than 
a bridge which landed him in the Evolution territory which 
he had long prospected. Having arrived there, he discovered 
that there were other ways by which it might be reached. 
In 1892 he wrote: ‘The doctrine of Evolution is no 
‘ speculation, but a generalisation of certain facts . . . classed 
‘ by biologists under the heads of embryology and 
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* palaeontology,* * Earlier (in 1881) he had asserted even 
more emphatically that if the hypothesis of evolution * had 
‘ not existed, the palaeontologist would have had to invent it.’ f 
In some degree it is the measure of the value of a theory 
that it suggests more problems than it solves. The explana¬ 
tion of the paradox lies in the fact that the existence of the 
problems would not have been known unless the theory had 
revealed them. Opening one door, we see before us many 
others, still closed, of whose existence we had no knowledge. 
Darwin had no illusion on "'his point. ‘No one,’ he says, 

‘ ought to feel surprise at much remaining as yet un- 
‘ explained in regard to tbe origin of species and varieties.... 
‘ Much remains obscure and will long remain obscure.* t 
We need not wonder that many competent persons have 
met with perplexities concerning the theory. These may 
arise from want of apprehension, lack of imagination, or the 
resurgence of idealistic conceptions. But it is impossible to 
overlook the significance of the fact that the Darwinian 
campaign has ceased to be an affair of pitched battles, and 
has passed on to the stage of guerilla warfare. No one 
now seriously contests the validity of the Theory of Descent; 
few probably who are competent to form any opinionVn the 
subject hesitate to admit that man must be included in it. 

It may be useful, and at any rate it will be candid, to 
dwell briefly on a few of these perplexities. The late Duke of 
Argyll was an accomplished controversialist, and he chose 
with judgement two points of attack. Both have been 
repeatedly raised, and both deserve consideration. Admitting 
the Darwinian principle, he urged that the initial steps in 
advantageous variation could not be actually so in many 
cases in any appreciable degree. How, then, is the existence 
of ‘ prophetic germs,’ as he termed them, to be accounted 
for? The most probable answer is to be found in the 
principle of correlation. The parts of a complex organism 
are known to be so linked together that a variation in one 
involves some variation in the rest. A ‘ prophetic germ * 
may thus be sustained in the early stages of its existence 
by the support of a correlated variation which is actually 
efficiently useful. The argument has been also urged 
against the early stages of protective resemblance. But, 
unless in the almost impossible case of an organism being 
actually exterminated by a destructive agency, it is impossible 
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to deny that the smalleBt change in the desired direction 
will not have some differential effect, if the number of 
individuals be large. And if this be so, the protection will 
rapidly increase with each successive generation. 

An objection more difficult to bring within the scope of 
scientific discussion was that which the Duke brought 
against evolutionary theories on the ground that they 
relegated everything to chance. It, however, is obvious 
that chance only concerns the individual and not the 
aggregate. A man may be choked by a fish-bone, and yet 
the death-rate of the city in which he had lived would still 
be a quantity practically invariable. 

The unwillingness to accept a mechanical explanation of 
the phenomena presented by living things, it need hardly 
be said, lay at the foundation of the Duke of Argyll’s 
criticisms. It has been shared by many other distinguished 
men whose sincerity commands our respect. Nevertheless, 
there are few who will now deny that ‘ the hy’^othesis of 

* special creation ’ is, as Huxley said, * a mere specious mark 
‘ for our ignorance.’ * Nor is tb' anthropomorphic argument 
from design in much better pl j^hi. 

The old idealistic theories have reproduced themselves 
in a new shape, a.id as they have found many supporters 
amongst American scientific men they require some notice. 
The fallacy which, if one may be permitted to say so, lies 
at the bottom of all of them, depends on a misconception of 
the nature of variation. Admitting the Theory of Descent, 
it is asserted that natural selection is unable to account for 
this, without, at any rate, the assistance of an internal 
directive force. Variation on that view would never make 
any progress at all unless it were directed. The idea has 
taken various shapes. Its first form was perphaps due to 
Niigeli, who saw in organisms an innate tendency to 
progressive developement. The distinguished American 
botanist Asa Gray, who was one of the earliest converts to 
Darwin, still believed that * variation had been led along 

* certain beneficial lines,’ like a stream * along definite and 

* useful lines of irrigation.’ f The American naturalist Cope 
invokes a * growth-force ’ which acts independently of 
‘ fitness,’ as well as a * law of polar or centrifugal growth,* 
to produce symmetry. Weismann has generalised all such 
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theories as an attempt to set up a * phyletic vital force,’ and 
he points out—what is, of course, true—that if we accept 
anything of the kind ‘ we should at once cut ourselves off 

* from all possible mechanical explanation of organic 
‘ Nature,* * 

The fundamental misconception which underlies all such 
views is that variation is unlimited and undirected, and even 
with the aid of natural selection would make a hopeless mess 
of things. But the wildest evolutionist has never contended 
that ' any type can be reached from any point.’ f The 
character and range of variations are necessarily determined 
by the nature of the organism that varies. Other possibly 
conceivable variations are by the nature of the case 
impossible.’ t As Weismann puts it, * under the most 
' favourable circumstances a bird can never be converted 
‘ into a mammal.’ 

Even if some of the snbsidia»‘y problems which flow from 
the Darwinian theory still await a complete solution, the 
^act in nc ay militat-^s against the theory itself. Much 
supplementary disCo‘'ei*y v\as eouired before Newton’s work 
was able to satisfy the jL’n-. require merits of practical 
astnrnoniy. A 1 tv . inotior of the m3on has 

not been C''* .j^jettly Jee to theo.etical calculations. 
As Weismann toi - ns i.at* val f:..‘Lonce can never close her 

* account, since she will never bo in a position to solve all 
‘ problems.’ § Wallace observes with justice that Darwin 
‘ did his work so well that descent with modification is now 
‘ universally accepted as the order of Nature in the organic 

* world; and the rising generation of naturalists can hardly 

* realise the novelty of this idea, or that their fathers con- 

* sidered it a scientific heresy to be condemned rather than 

* seriously discussed.’ I| A more striking illustration could 
hardly be afforded than the generous, if half-reluctant, 
approval of Darwin’s work given by Lord Salisburj'^ in his 
address as President of the British Association at Oxford in 
1894. A smaller man might have felt the restraint of high 
position. But Lord Salisbury, though standing at the high- 
water mark of Conservative feeling, possesses a singular 
open-mindedness and an almost cynical contempt for obsolete 
illusions. And this is his deliberate judgement:— 

* A lasting and unquestioned effect has resulted from Darwin’s 

* Studies in the Theory of Descent, vol. ii. p. 638. 
t Weismann, l.c. vol. ii. p. 652. t L.c. vol. i. p. 361. 
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work. He ban, as a matter of fact, disposed of the doctrine of the 
immutability of species. Few now axe found to doubt that animals 
separated by differences far exceeding those that distinguish what we 
know as species have yet descended ftom common ancestors.’ 

The dignity of the occasion was worthy the importance of 
the decision. The Chancellor of our most ancient Uni¬ 
versity dismissed the dictum of Linnaeus, and accepted the 
validity of the Theory of Descent. But on the principle 
of natural selection he spoke with a more uncertain voice. 
And for this he gave two reasons—which, if not surprising, 
are certainly not convincing. The first is the inadequate 
response by physicists to the assumed demand of biologists 
for time. This is not insuperable, and has already been 
touched upon in preceding pages. The other was based on 
a singular application of a remark of Weismann’s, that if we 
reject natural selection we must fall back on the principle 
of design. ‘ There,’ he added, ‘ is the difficulty. We cannot 
‘ demonstrate the principle of natural selection in detail.’ 
But the following year Professor Weldon pointed out the 
answer. In a paper communicated to the Royal Society 
he says: * The questions raised by the Darwinian hypothesis 
‘ are purely statistical, and the statistical method is the only 

* one at present obvious by which this hypothesis can be ex- 

* perimentally checked.’ * He then gives an instance of an 
investigation in which ‘ the observed phenomena imply a 

* selective destruction.’ 

Lord Salisbury finally preferred to shelter himself ‘ behind 
‘ the judgement of the greatest master of natural science 
‘ amongst us, Lord Kelvin.’ And he quoted from him the 
striking words which the latter had used in the same chair 
more than twenty years before :— 

‘ “ I have always felt that the hypothesis of natural selection does 
not contain the true theory of Evolution, if Evolution there has been in 
biology. ... I feel profoundly convinced that the argument of design 
has been greatly too much lost sight of in recent zoological specu¬ 
lations.” ’ 

The argument of design is simply the reproduction of the 
idealistic principle which, like the constancy of species, has 
been shown in the preceding pages to have in one shape or 
another reappeared at intervals in biological speculation. It 
substitutes for the explanation of phenomena by intelligible 
causes the realisation of an idea external to our possible 
knowledge. No one would have repudiated the conclusion 
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at which Lord Salisbury arrived more decisively than Weis- 
mann himself:— 

' “ For what is investigation,” he says, “ in natural science but the 
attempt to indicate the mechanism through which the phenomena of 
the world are brought about ? When this mechanism ceases science 
is no longer possible.” ’ 

And he quotes the well-known dictum of Kant:— 

* “ Since we cannot in any case know d prion to what extent the 
mechanism of Nature serves as u means to every final purpose in the 
latter, or how far the mechanical explanation possible to us reaches, 
natural science must everywheie press the attempt at mechanical 
explanation as far as possible.’ ” (L.c., vol. ii. p. 638.) 

No one would demand, certainly no one exercises, a more 
complete liberty in the field of p%sical science than Lord 
Kelvin. It is difficult to see why he should impose limita¬ 
tions upon his fellow-workers in other fields to which he 
would be unwilling to submit himself. As he observed in 
an earlier passage of the same address:— 

* “ Science is bound, by the everlasting law of honour, to face fear¬ 
lessly every problem which can be fairly presented to it. If a 
probable solution consistent with tlie ordinary course of natur^ can be 
found, we must not invoke an abnormal act of Creative Power.” ’ 

The purpose of this retrospect has been to show that 
during three centuries the human mind has been slowly 
striving to arrive at an intelligible explanation of the order 
observable in the field of living Nature. In truth this 
chapter of scientific history is not very different in substance 
from any other. The problems to be solved first assert 
themselves gradually, till the day arrives when they are ripe 
for solution, and only await the man whose patience, gifts, 
and insight are adequate to the task. Such a man is in 
some sort himself the product of Evolution, though his in- 
evitableness in the abstract in no way detracts from his 
personal merit. And in the present case who would not echo 
the eloquent praise of Lord Salisbury ?— 

* The equity of judgement, the simple-minded love of truth and the 
patient devotion to the pursuit of it through years of toil, and of other 
conditions the most unpropitious—these filings endeared to numbers 
of men everything that came from Charles Darwin, apart from its 
scientific merit or its literary charm.’ 

Such an appreciation of the man and his work would 
not have fallen from a great political leader unless he 
had known that Darwin’s theory had become part of the 
edmmon stock of ordinary thought. On the scientific side it 
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afford material for fresh investigation and perhaps 
of controversy. How will it influence that larger field of 
opinion which is indifferent to its technicalities, and accepts 
it merely in its broader aspect? 

As might have been expected, the influence of the prin¬ 
ciple of natural selection and of the Theory of Descent on 
biological studies has been profound. In this respect it has 
been in marked contrast to Lamarckism, which was com¬ 
paratively sterile in this respect. A new life has been 
infused into our museums; it has ceased to be sufficient 
that they should be mere repositories for what is rare, 
strange, or beautiful. The study of the variation of specific 
forms is no longfer regarded as superfluous, and the import¬ 
ance of ascertaining the precise geographical distribution 
of species is never lost sight of. Fossil remains are 
not looked at as mere marvels, exciting our wonder and 
curiosity as to the inhabitants of the earth in a past age, 
but are prized as authentic and important documents for 
establishing the pedigree of those which are contemporary 
with us. In well-equipped laboratories all over the world 
skilied investigators vie with one another in studying the 
embryology and working out the developement of every 
accessible living form. Even the science which the Japanese 
have borrowed from Western civilisation has already in their 
hands achieved some notable additions to our knowledge. 
The method has been everywhere fruitful in detecting those 
latent and generalised inherited characters which are 
obscured in the adult. Pew observers have accomplished 
more brilliant work in this field than Kowalevsky, whose 
recent death we deplore. We owe to him the remarkable 
discovery that the lowly ascidian must be assigned a place 
in the ancestry of man. 

Perhaps the most remarkable result of the Darwinian 
theory is the developement of teleology. When we look on 
the face of Nature our eyes are opened to the fact that 
every detail has a meaning and a purpose, without which it 
would be speedily suppressed. The Principle of Design led 
to the recognition of the more obvious adaptations. It is a 
singular revolution which has enabled science to draw its 
illustrations from such works as Dorham’s ‘ Physico- 
‘ Theology.’ But without natural selection the interpreta¬ 
tion of structure would not have gone very far. A minute 
knowledge of the physiological requirements of organisms is 
needed l^fore the corresponding adaptations become intel¬ 
ligible. This has opened and stimulated an immense field 
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of research. Darwin himself showed the way in many of 
the works which occupied the latter portion of his life; 
several of these have been the subject of review in our own 
pages. 

Wallace believed that man had ‘escaped natural selection,’ * 
and Darwin wrote to him; ‘ I differ grievously from you, 

‘ and am very sorry for it.’f But mankind can no more 
escape from its influence than from that of gravitation. As 
Professor Karl Pearson says, it is ‘ something we run up 
‘ against at once, almost as soon as we examine a mortality 
table.* t As far as the struggle for existence is concerned, its 
influence in its broader features on the fortunes of mankind 
can hardly be denied. Europeans have exterminated the 
natives of Tasmania, and in turn have been expelled from 
Hayti by the negro. The races of Central Asia were pressed 
into Europe, and the descent of the Northern hordes on the 
South wrecked the Eoman Empire. There have been those 
who have seen in the ‘ yellow peril ’ a similar menace to our 
own. On the other hand, we may hold tropical possessions 
in India and Africa, but we cannot people them. Huxley 
has laid it down that when in a society every member is 
secure ‘in the possession of the means of existence, the 
‘ struggle for existence, as between man and man, within 
‘ that society, is ipso facto at an end.’ § He might have 
pointed as an example of such a society to the colony of 
Seychelles, in which three-fifths of the population exist 
without any manner of employment. It is perhaps a measure 
of the intelligence of the whole that only two individuals 
return themselves in the census as ‘ freethinkers.* In con¬ 
trast to this is the city of York, which has been investigated 
by Mr. Seebohm Eowntree, with the result that 10 per cent, 
of the inhabitants had not sufiicient income to live up to the 
standard of food allowed to paupers. Huxley thinks ‘ the 
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‘ struggle for existence in society is a straggle not for the 
means of existence, but for the means of enjoyment.’ * This 
may be so in such a country as France, but it would be 
cynical to apply the statement to such a case as York, 
And if we consider the fact that the population of France is 
all but stationary, it will be seen that the effect of the one 
agency may be as restrictive as that of the other. 

No one can deny that the principle of natural selection 
suggests grave problems to the social reformer. ‘ Poverty,* 
Darwin tells us with truth that cannot be contradicted, * is 
‘ not only a great evil, but tends to its own increase by 
‘ leading to recklessness in marriage.’ f He continues: ‘ On 
‘ the other hand, as Mr. Galton has remarked, if the prudent 

* avoid marriage, whilst the reckless marry, the inferior 
‘ members will tend to supplant the better members of 

* society,’ It has been asserted, though the evidence would 
require careful scrutiny, that something of the kind is 
actually taking place in some parts of France. Another 
quotation must be made from Darwin, because it would be 
impossible to state the argument in more pregnant words:— 

* Man, like every other animal, has no doubt advanced to his pre¬ 
sent high condition through a struggle for existence consequent on 
his rapid multiplication ; and if ho is to advance still higher he must 
remain subject to a severe struggle. Otherwise he would soon sink 
into indolence, and the more highly gifted men would not be more 
successful in the battle of life than the less gifted. Hence our natural 
rate of increase, though leading to many and obvious evils, must not be 
greatly diminished by any means. There should be open competition 
fbr all men ; and the most able sliould not be prevented by laws or 
customs from succeeding beat and rearing the largest number of olT- 
spring.’ (L.c.) 

It is scarcely necessary to emphasise the fact that the 
verdict of natural selection is absolutely opposed to those 
who would seek social amelioration in a dead level of average 
comfort, from which the best could not rise and the worst 
would not sink. 

Wallace, however, hit the truth when he stated { that 

* man ... is actually able to take away some of that power 

* from Nature which before his appearance she actually 

* exercised.* Man can never escape from natural selection, 
which will remorselessly punish all his errors, while it will 
support his best endeavours. But we are between the upper 
and the nether millstones: how are we to escape from the 
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effects of the indolence of the Seychelles on the one hand, 
and of the poverty of York on the other ? All that can be 
said is that a race which is at once prolific and intelligent 
must in the long run, other conditions not being adverse, 
oust all other races. 

Man is no doubt largely master of his own destiny. The 
general duty of the State would seem, in the light of what 
has been stated, to be limited to the restraint, in so far as is 
practicable, of the undue increase of the most degenerate 
class of the proletariate, and to the removal of restrictions 
which would operate against capacity and originality having 
a free chance, not merely for themselves, but for their off¬ 
spring. Darwin thought that primogeniture was ‘ a scheme 
‘ . for destroying natural selection.* * Direct inter¬ 

ference may in theory be practicable, but in practice it 
would be hopelessly repugnant to general sentiment. The 
experiment of the Oneida community is little likely to be 
imitated, even if we could place confidence in anyone who 
would undertake the unenviable responsibility of directing 
it. Frederick the Great is said to have seriously attempted 
to create a race of giants. Theoretically the thing^might 
be done ; but it would require many generations to establish 
a stable race, and it would require a Methuselah to carry 
it through. Darwin justly thought all ‘such hopes . . . 
‘ Utopian*; t but Mr. Galton has boldly launched a scheme 
by which he thinks the State might actually deal with the 
problem. 

Indirectly and in detail the Darwinian principle has in 
several directions forced itself on public opinion. Mental 
disease and crime are to a large extent hereditary, and it 
becomes a pressing problem how far it may be necessaiy to 
segregate those who exhibit those aberrations from the 
community like lepers, and prevent their continuing their 
race. What is to be done with the ‘ professional criminal * 
of whom the Prison Commissioners report, ‘ His crime is 
‘ not due to special causes such as sudden passion, drunken- 
‘ ness, or temporary distress, but to a settled intention to 
* gain a living by dishonesty * ? For such ‘ moral cripples * 
Huxley thought ‘there is nothing but shutting up or 
extirpation.* X 

And disease itself offers a wide problem. In any one 
case it is certain that, owing to the action of variation, all 
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inditiduals are not equally liable to become its victims. 
Two men may sleep in the Himalayan Terai, and one will die 
and the other escape. If any ejiidemic disease were allowed 
to run its own course;, the most susceptible would be exter¬ 
minated, and the disease itself would either disappear for 
want of anything to prey on or assume a mitigated form. 
It can hardly be doubted that this was the case with many 
of the scourges of the Middle Ages. The natives of tropical 
Africa exist in the face of malarial fever, which decimates 
European officials. Measles, which in Europe is only a 
moderately fatal disease, operated like a pestilence in Fiji. 
It has even been surmised that a common * cold * is the 
last attenuated form of a disease which was once lethal. 
The severe mortality from influenza has perhaps increased 
the immunity of future generations. The recalcitrance of 
the unvaccinated may in this aspect have a patriotic side. 
Sentiment precludes the State from regarding excessive 
mortality with philosophic indifierence, and science has 
placed at its disposal means of mitigating its ravages. But 
it must be remembered that these are only a shield, and 
their very existence imposes a greater risk on those who do 
not avail themselves of them. 

Darwinism has something to say also about education. 
‘If,» as Lankester states correctly, ‘ pure Darwinism is to be 

* accepted, then education has no value in directly affecting 

* the mental or physical features of the race, but only in 

* affecting those of the individual.* * Its object, then, must 
be to fit human beings for their social existence; in other 
words, to make them good citizens, and to afford those 
with gifts above the average the opportunity of developing 
them. By improving the standard of conduct the indirect 
influence of education is not inconsiderable. Drink, betting, 
and ignorant or careless housekeeping are more potent causes 
of poverty than a low wage. Education, by restraining self- 
indulgence, may do much to remedy its effects and raise the 
power of wage-earning. That it has actually done something 
the orderliness of our vast crowds is a conspicuous testi¬ 
mony. A well-nourished population supplies one of the 
conditions for the perpetuation of a vigorous race. An 
aristocratic structure of society has at least the merit of 
presenting us with standards of excellence, both physical 
and mental. As Lankester remarks, *It is not a little 

* remarkable that the latest developement of zoological 
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* science should favour that respect to breeding which is 

* becoming less general than it was, and should tend to 

* modify the current estimate of the results of popular 

* education.’ * 

The questions of genius and the exhibition of exceptional 
talent have been the subject of much speculation. Weismann 
points out that ‘ Gauss was not the son of a mathematician ; 

* Handel’s father was a surgeon, of whose musical powers 
‘ nothing is known ; Titian was the son and also nephew of 

* a lawyer.’ t He adds that such cases prove ‘ that a high de- 
‘ gree of endowment in a special direction cannot have arisen 
‘ from the experience of previous generations.* Talents, then, 
must be regarded as analogous to * sports ’; thus Huxley 
says: ‘ Newton was to all intents and purposes a “ sport ” 
of a dull agricultural stock.’ j: But it is to be observed that 
the families in which talent appears are often found to 
have varied in the direction of a higher average intelligence, 
which shows itself from time to time in special ways; that 
of the Cavendishes is an obvious example. And it may be 
conjectured that special gifts will be more apt to manifest 
themselves in a race which is not subsiding into a co:;}ditioa 
of stability, but is vigorously responding to the struggle for 
existence. This considera.tion may throw some light on the 
extraordinary outburst of talent in Italy in the Middle Ages. 
Huxley thought that the ‘ conditions of our present social 

* existence exercise the most extraordinarily powerful selective 

* influence in favour of novelists, artists, and strong intellects 
‘ of all kind.’ § And this is true; but the inference is not 
that there will be races of novelists, but only of ‘ strong 
‘ intellects.’ But natural selection does not stop even at 
man; it extends to the products of his activity. As Lange 
observes, * Even the great discoveries and inventions, which 

* form the basis of higher civilisation and intellectual pro- 

* gress, are still subordinate to that universal law of the 

* conservation of the strongest, while they are at the same 

* time tested by the most delicate methods of science and 
art.’ |j 

In a sense Darwin accomplished a larger task than he 
proposed to himself, or even had foreseen. He left the 
theory of Evolution a completed generalisation. And this 
has no doubt influenced and impressed many who troubled 
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little’ about tbe details of the Darwinian theory. In its 
broadest aspects evolutionism has become a commonplace ot 
ordinary thought. The effect, paradoxical as it may seem, 
has been on the whole conservative. The recognition of the 
fact that in every detail the present is built on the past 
has invested the latter with a new title to respect, and given 
a fresh impulse to the study of its history. A priori methods 
have everywhere fallen out of favour, and no serious investi¬ 
gation has any chance of acceptance which is not based on 
a critical examination of all preceding documents which 
would throw light upon it. This may be traced in part to a 
growing confidence in the trustworthiness of the scientific 
method, and to a'belief that, if it errs, it possesses in the 
long run the means of correcting its own errors. A notable 
instance is the subsidence of the terror at the results of 
Biblical criticism. There is a tacit acknowledgement that 
if in this and other matters the truth can be ascertained it 
has to be faced. On the other hand, it is perceived that the 
demands of science are not necessarily arrogant, and that its 
conclusions are at the best tentative, and subject to correc¬ 
tion in the light of fresh knowledge. 

The fundamental principle of Evolution is continuity, and 
this falls in with the innate conservatism of the British 
race. Our legal system is the despair of the scientific 
jurist because it cannot be deduced from symmetrical 
principles, but is an organic growth, still possessing an 
inherent elasticity which enables it, if in a cumbrous 
fashion, to adapt itself to new conditions. But we have 
refrained from enforcing it on countries under our rule 
which possess a jurisprudence of their own, and no tribunal 
has ever been called upon to administer such varied systems 
of law as our Privy Coimcil. In the coronation of our 
sovereigns we still preserve the form of popular election, 
and their assent is given to the Acts of our legislature in 
Norman-French. 

In the preservation of such forms our action has been 
rather instinctive than reasoned. We have, in fact, uncon¬ 
sciously obeyed the laws of organic Nature, which suppresses 
nothing till its further preservation proves injurious, and 
replaces nothing till changed conditions demand a new ad¬ 
justment. When we dress for dinner we equally conform to 
them. The articles of clothing we put on are not devised 
on abstract principles, but are a mass of obsolete survivals 
of adjustments to past habits. Our coat has tails because 
the skirts were once buttoned back for convenience in 
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riding; it lias buttons at the back because it was once 
gathered in at the waist; and the collar is notched because 
it once stood up and had to fit the neck. 

An absolute creative power is denied to man equally with 
Nature. Either can only accomplish the extended develope- 
ment of something which has preceded. It is often the 
practice to speak of art as creative; but this is far from 
being the case, and Mr. Walter Crane has recently given a 
perfectly accurate account of the limitations under which 
the artist works :— 

‘There appears to be a law of evolution working in the arts ot 
design quite as inevitably as in the Natural world. Certain germinal 
motives, derived from forms in Nature or art, are combined by the 
fancy of the designer. A conflict for pre-eminence, a struggle for 
existence, takes place in the mind of the artist, as his hand records 
the stages of the evolution of his design either on paper or in some 
plastic material. In view of his ultimate purpose—the use and destiny 
of the design—certain lines, certain forms, prevail over others as the 
most fitting ; the design sheds inessentials and takes final shape. It 
may closely follow the principle of its inception, or it may, passing 
through a multitude of complex stages, finally be involved in some 
very different shape; but in either case its developement j^oceeds 
much as the developement of a plant from its seed germ to its full 
completion and flower, always strictly adapted to its environment,’ 

Nor does Evolution necessarily imply progress. Nature is 
self-regarding, and simply adjusts the organism to its 
conditions. In that aspect degeneration not merely may, 
but does, become a necessity of existence for its victims. 
Huxley pointed out that there is an ambiguity in the 
expression ‘ fittest.* That * which survives in the struggle 
‘ for existence may be, and often is, the ethically worst.* * 
This is a profound truth fraught with political consequences 
of the deepest moment. 

The brief history which has been given in the preceding 
pages is one of perpetual confiict between what may be 
called roughly the mechanical and the idealistic explanation 
of the methods of Evolution. It is not to be supposed 
that it is at an end when we deal with the higher 
aspects of man*s nature. Darwin almost alone in this 
country has pushed his theory to its logical conclusion. 
Wallace remarks:— 

‘Although, perhaps, nowhere distinctly formulated, his whole 
argument tends to the conclusion that man’s entire nature and all his 
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iaoultiea, whether moral, intellectual, or spiritual, have been derived 
from their rudiments in the lower animals, in the same manner and 
by the action of the same general laws as his physical structure has 
been derived.* (Darwinism, p. 461.) 

The theory of Evolution probably leads to the same 
conclusion. It would, however, be premature to dogmatise 
on a subject for which the materials for an accurate judge¬ 
ment are still confessedly insufficient. Mr. Andrew Lang 
has recently drawn attention to the remarkable fact that so 
practical a body as the United States Government has 
created means for ethnological study to which no parallel 
exists in this or perhaps any other country. Wallace dissents 
from Darwin’s views; and his geneial discussion, as well as 
the more detailed studies of the subject which we owe to 
Weismann, must be weighed with all the consideration due 
to those distinguished men. 

The remarkable pronouncement by Huxley in his Romanes 
lecture on the origin of the ethical principle is not in¬ 
consistent with Evolution, but is not reconcilable with the 
Darwinian theory. It is frankly pessimistic, while the 
latter is not. * Since,’ Huxley says, * thousands of times a 
‘ minute, were our ears sharp enough, we should hear sighs 

* and groans of pain like those heard by Dante at the gate 

* of hell, the world cannot be governed by what we call 

* “benevolence.” ’ But to Wallace, as to Darwin, the whole 
aspect of Nature is joyous; and, as the former points out, we 
are not justified in projecting into it what only exists in our 
imagination. Huxley thought that ‘the ethical process is 
in opposition to the cosmic process,’ * to which the struggle 
for existence belongs. The latter Huxley identified with 
evil; the former with good ; the two are in necessary conflict. 
The cosmic process in the long run will get the best of the 
contest and ‘ resume its sway ’ f when Evolution enters on 
its downward course. But that it will ever do so is a wholly 
illegitimate assumption. 

The relation of Evolution to religion is one which it would 
be in no way profitable to discuss, briefly or even at all, with 
our present knowledge. That it will ultimately be embraced 
in a complete theory is wholly probable. Meanwhile in 
this, as in other fields. Evolution makes for tolerance, and 
cannot regard without reverential respect any system which 
gives expression to man’s hopes and fears. Darwin has told 
us that ‘ for myself I do not believe there ever has been any 

* Essays, vol. ix. p. 31. t Ibid. p. 45. 
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* revelation.’ * This was written to a correspondent as a 
mere dictam. It can only be construed to mean that 
there has been no specific revelation in the ordinary sense. 
He would not, perhaps, have refused to extend the term to 
the process by which our knowledge of all that is cognoscible 
is gradually opened to us, and in that sense revelation is 
continuous and inexhaustible. Finally, we must agree with 
Weismann that 

‘ It would be a great delusion if anyone were to believe that he had’ 
arrived at a comprehension of the universe by tracing the phenomena 
of Nature to mechanical principles. He would thereby forget that 
the assumption of eternal matter with its eternal laws by no means 
satisfies our intellectual need for causality.’ (Studies in the Theory 
of Descent, vol. ii. p. 710.) 

Here we arrive at a point beyond which science can carry 
us no further, however wistfully we demand of it a guide. 
Many will be content to follow Darwin in thinking that 
‘ the safest conclusion seems to me that the whole subject is 
‘ beyond the scope of man’s intellect; but man can do his 
‘ duty.’ t s 

Yet we are the sons of the ages; and they are wholly 
mistaken who fear that the cold abstractions of science will 
necessarily deprive us of our heritage. If the intellect is 
silent, the emotions will not be dumb. 

‘ In a certain sense,’ writes Lange, ‘ the ideas of religion are im¬ 
perishable. Who will refute a Maas of Palestrina, or who will convict 
kuphael’s Madonna of error . The “ Gloria in Excelsis ” remains a 
universal power, and will ring through the centuries so long as our 
nerves can ({uiver under the awe of the sublime. And those simple 
fundamental ideas of the redemption of the individual man by the 
surrendering of his own will to the will that guides the whole; those 
images of death and resurrection which express the highest and most 
thrilling emotions that stir the human breast, when no prose is 
callable of uttering in cold words the fulness of the heart; those 
doctrines, finally, which bid us to share our bread with the hungry 
and to announce the glad tidings to the poor—they will not for ever 
disappear in order to make way for a society which has attained its 
goal when it owes a better police system to its understanding, and to 
its ingenuity the satisfaction of ever fresh wants by ever fresh inven¬ 
tions.’ (History of Materialism, vol. iii. pp. 360, 861.) 

• Life, vol. i. p. 307. f Ibid. p. 307. 
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Art. V.—1. An Account of the Campaign in the West Indies 
in the Year 1794. The Rev. Cooper Willtams. London; 
1796. 

2. State Papers (Public Record Office). Colonial Corre¬ 
spondence : War Officcj Original Correspondence, 

TDrobablt there are few names which have recurred more 
"*■ frequently in the pages of this Review than that 
of the Greys of Howick. From the day in 1787 when 
Mr. Grey, subsequently Lord Howick and second Earl Grey, 
delivered the speech on PitPs commercial treaty with 
France which raised him at once to the first rank among 
living debaters, down to this present year 1902, it may truly 
be said that the Greys have made themselves felt in the 
councils of the nation. And this they have achieved not 
through the influence which arises from great wealth or 
vast territorial possessions, still less through the mere 
courting of popularity, but through sheer strength of 
character, force of intellect, and integrity of principle. It 
is true that neither the second nor the third earl enjoyed 
the reputation of being the easiest or most conciliatory of 
colleagues, but the political services of their family were not 
confined to them daring the period covered by their long 
and eventful lives. For, together with the third earl, his 
cousin Sir George Grey entered Lord John Russell’s Cabinet 
in 1846, and for twenty years, with little interruption, reigned 
over the Home Office. Thus the Greys have always at least 
two strings to their bow; and while the present head of the 
family seeks to add to the innumerable Greytowns which 
are scattered so thickly over our Colonial Empire, the 
Parliamentary fame of the race stands chiefly committed 
to the grandson of this Sir George. We venture therefore 
to predict that the Greys of the twentieth century will still 
furnish subjects for these pages about the year 2002. 

It may seem exacting to enquire of a house, which shows 
an unbroken political succession from the twenty-sixth 
year of George III. to the second of Edward VII., whether 
its traditions were always and exclusively political; yet 
the question is by no means an idle one. If we turn to 
the Parliamentary debates of 1793, for instance, we have no 
difficulty in finding the name of Mr. Grey. He is opposing 
the Traitorous Correspondence Bill, moving resolutions 
against the war with France, condemning barracks as an 
accursed thing, and, characteristically enough, bringing 
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forward a motion for reform of Parliament. But if we 
glance at the list of the Navy for the same year, we find 
that his brother, George Grey, is captain of H.M.S, * Boyne,* 
bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir John Jervis. This 
George was the father of Sir George, the Home Secretary; 
and, therefore, the present Sir Edward Grey is the great- 
grandson of one of the great St. Vincent’s flag-captains. 
Similarly, if we look through the Army List of 1793, we 
find that another brother, Henry Grey, is a captain in 
the Eighteenth Light Dragoons, and that one of his 
brother captains is the Honourable Arthur Wesley, an 
officer in that day still unknown to fame. Again, among the 
officers of the Seventh Fusiliers there is the name of yet 
another brother, Lieutenant William Grey; and finally, high 
up in the list of lieutenant-generals, we encounter the name 
of Sir Charles Grey, K.B., the father of these three fighting 
sons. And who was Sir Charles Grey, K.B. (the reader 
may ask), and what title does he possess to fame, except as 
the father of Lord Grey of the Reform Bill ? That is 
precisely the question which we propose to answer in the 
present paper. For it was not by political, but by i|^ilitary 
service that the first eminent Grey of Howick imprinted his 
name upon English history ; and that service has been most 
undeservedly forgotten. 

Charles Grey, second surviving son of Sir Henry Grey, 
first baronet, of Howick, was born in 1729. It was the 
second year of King George II., and the first of Walpole’s 
ten years of unbroken peace. Seven years had passed 
since the great Duke of Marlborough had been laid in 
Henry VII.’s chapel, three years since Cadogan, his devoted 
quartermaster-general, had been carried to rest by his 
side. Dupleix had just begun the work of establishing 
French power in India: Canada was still an insufferable 
thorn in the side of New England. William Pitt, just come 
of age, was travelling abroad, and not for two years yet was 
to become a cornet of horse. Robert Clive was an unruly 
urchin of four. James Wolfe was a sickly child of two, 
doubtless already enamoured of his father’s red coat, but 
not yet dreaming that he would one day wear it himself, 
and that among his pupils would be the baby just ushered 
into the world at Howick. 

Of Charles Grey’s early years and education little seems 
to be known, nor can we learn anything of the reasons that 
led him to embrace the profession of arms; but certain it is 
that in 1748 he received a commission as ensign at the ripe 
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age (for those times) of nineteen. It was the year of the 
peace of Aix4a-Chapelle; and James Wolfe, having served 
during the past war at Dettingen, Culloden, and Lanffeld, 
was already sure of his promotion to the rank of major. 
Our next sight of Grey is as a lieutenant of the Sixth Foot, 
actually doing duty with his regiment at Gibraltar—a fact 
which is far more creditable to him than at first sight 
appears. For, let the Horse Guards and War Office threaten 
as they might, it was almost impossible in those days to 
make officers remain with their regiments in the Mediter* 
ranean garrisons; and indeed lack of officers was one 
principal cause of the loss of Minorca in 1756. Fortunately, 
however, Grey was already clear of the Mediterranean before 
that time, having earned his captaincy in 1755 by raising an 
independent company of foot. This was a time-honoured 
method of increasing the army when the prospect of war 
demanded a sudden augmentation, and it was an exceedingly 
wasteful one. Many an impecunious gentleman re-established 
his affairs by scraping together one hundred raw boys and 
tottering old men, handing them over to the authorities as 
good recruits, and putting most of the levy-money, paid for 
them by a liberal country, into his own pocket. Not thus, 
however, we may be sure, did Captain Grey earn his 
promotion, for within three months after his company was 
complete he obtained a transfer to the Twentieth Foot, then 
commanded by the smartest regimental officer of his day— 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Wolfe. 

The Twentieth at this time were quartered at Canterbury, 
where Wolfe was busily training his men to meet a French 
invasion, and urging his officers to ^ turn their thoughts to 

* what may be most serviceable to the King’s affairs and to 
‘ the good of the country as far as we can contribute to them.* 
There were great field-days against imaginary enemies 

* marked out by stakes 5 feet 7 inches above the ground, to 
‘ regulate the movements of the troops and guide their 
levelling well’; in all of which manoeuvres Captain Grey 
bore his part in command of the left fiank-company. It is 
pretty evident that under Wolfe’s direction this company 
was already something of a light company; and it is ceHain 
that Grey was an enthusiast for light infantry to the very 
last. 

At length, in 1757, the time came for the Twentieth to go 
on active service, and for Grey to go with them. The 
occasion was the expedition despatched against Rochefort at 
the outset of Pitt’s first administration—a foolish enterprise 
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which resulted in absolutely nothing, and is interesting only 
as a proof that Pitt’s capacity as a Minister of War is 
absurdly overrated. However, in July, 1758, the regiment 
was sent to more profitable work as part of the army under 
command of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, though it 
joined him too late to take part in the campaign of that 
year. Wolfe had sailed to America some months earlier, 
to command a brigade at the siege of Louisburg; but the 
next campaign was to show that his officers still kept the 
Twentieth in faultless order, and that Wolfe’s fire-discipline 
was not forgotten. 

During May and June, 1759, Marshal Contades, with 
greatly superior numbers, had succeeded in outmanoeuvring 
Ferdinand, and had finally thrown himself into an im¬ 
pregnable position at Minden, hoping to keep Ferdinand’s 
army impotently watching him, while his own detachments 
worked mischief in other quarters. The dispositions by 
which Ferdinand enticed him from his stronghold are well 
known; but so hazardous were they that only the strictest 
vigfilance over every movement of the French could save 
them from being disastrous. As a matter of fact, though 
Contades’s motions were carefully observed, they were not 
until after long delay reported to Ferdinand, so that they 
came upon him almost as a surprise. Ho sooner did he 
learn what was going forward than he sent his aides-de- 
camp flying in all directions to summon the various divisions 
of his army; and among those aides-de-camp, for that day 
at least, was Charles Grey. It must have been a curious 
experience. The light was still dim, for the hour was not 
later than three o’clock on the first morning of August. A 
heavy gale was blowing from the west, which drowned all 
sound of cannon to leeward, where the danger was greatest, 
and redoubled that of the French batteries to windward, in 
which quarter the enemy was making a feint attack. Eight 
different columns, horse, foot, and artillery, were struggling 
forward over rough ground and heavy tracks to their 
appointed place in the line of battle, and nobody knew quite 
what was going to happen. Indeed, Ferdinand himself, 
having dispersed the whole of his Staff with messages, was 
fain to g^lop, with a single groom for his companion, 
almost from end to end of his line before he could ascertain 
whether the day was already lost or the fight but just begun. 
The sequel of the battle is familiar to all. The eight 
columns, with the exception of the British cavalry under 
Lord George Sackville, took up their allotted positions 
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correctly ; but eight battalions, six of them British and two 
of them Hanoverian, by some mistake advanced through a 
cross-fire of artillery straight against a mass of French 
cavalry, repulsed the said cavalry in three separate attacks, 
and, continuing their forward movement in spite of frightful 
losses, fairly blasted the centre of the French line off the 
field. What part Grey took in these affairs we do not 
know. The Twentieth were in the most exposed situation 
on the right of the first line of the victorious battalions, and 
came out of action triumphant, though with a loss of three 
hundred and twenty officers and men killed and wounded. 
Among the wounded officers was Grey himself, though whether 
he was hit when galloping forward to arrest this mad 
attack of the British (as is highly probable) must remain 
uncertain. Certainly he was not one of the Staff officers 
despatched to hurry Sackville into action—perhaps it would 
have been better if he had been, for a peremptory message, 
delivered with the quick and imperious temper of the 
Greys, might possibly have brought that miserable officer 
forward in spite of himself. But the chief lesson of the day, 
as we may guess, to the young captain lay in the experience 
gained of the effect of an unexpected attack even on the 
most highly trained army. 

In the campaign of 1760 Grey appears to have gone back 
to his regiment, so that he probably arrived too late in the 
field of Warburg to see the British cavalry retrieve under 
Granby the reputation which it had lost under Sackville. 
But in October the Twentieth formed part of a force which 
was detached to make a diversion on the Rhine under 
command of the Hereditary Prince of Brunswick, better 
known as the ill-fated Duke of Brunswick, who was checked 
at Yalmy and killed at Auerstadt. It so fell out that the 
Prince found himself with no alternative but to retreat 
or to hazard a surprise attack upon greatly superior numbers. 
He chose the bolder course, and opened the action with 
consummate skill; but the heroism of the Chevalier D’Assas 
saved the French from complete surprise, and, after six hours 
of furious fighting, the Prince was repulsed with very heavy 
loss. The Twentieth lost close upon two hundred officers 
and men wounded; but it never budged a foot until its 
ammunition was exhausted, while its ^e, with that of the 
Twenty-fifth Foot, was said by the French to have annihilated 
three of their brigades. Grey, who was again wounded, 
learned from this action of Kloster-Kampen another lesson, 
this time from another side, in the art of conducting a 
surprise attack. 
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At the close of the campaign he returned to England, and 
in January, 1761, received the command of a newly raised 
regiment, with promotion to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
Within three months of its formation this corps took part 
in the expedition to Belleisle—Pitt’s one successful raid 
upon the IVench coast—and thence was ordered to the West 
Indies, Grey presumably accompanying it. There, in Decem¬ 
ber, 1761, it formed part of General Monckton’s force at the 
reduction of Martinique, though so slightly engaged as to 
suffer no casualties; and it was then left as part of the garrison 
of the island. Grey, however, seems to have accompanied 
Lord Albemarle to Cuba, and to have taken a share in the 
siege of Havana. Little appears to be really known of his 
part in these West Indian expeditions; and, if he was present 
at all, it is evident that he made no long stay in that 
quarter. There was a potent attraction to draw him to 
England in 1762; for in that year he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of George Grey of Southwick. 

Peace came in 1763. Grey’s regiment was disbanded, 
and himself placed on half-pay. In 1764 an heir, the 
reformer Charles, was born to him, but it was many%year8 
before his quiver was filled with its full complement of five 
sons and two daughters. In 1772 his services received some 
recognition by his appointment as aide-de-camp to the 
King, with its attendant rank of colonel in the army, from 
which it is reasonable to infer that he held no extreme views 
in opposition to the Government on the question of the 
dispute with the American colonies. It was precisely in 
that year 1772 that this quarrel was revived with a bitterness 
that led inevitably to war; but England’s real opportunity 
had been thrown away four years before. Five thousand 
men despatched to Boston in 1768 would perhaps have 
heartened the loyalist majority in the colonies and over¬ 
awed the party of violence, for there was little real vitality, 
at first, in the American Revolution. But instead of five 
thousand the Government sent little more than five hundred; 
and the result was that in 1775 ten thousand men found 
themselves not only powerless to aet, but unable to hold the 
town. 

Among those ten thousand men was Grey, who had 
arrived at Boston with the Com mandcr-in- Chief in May, 1775, 
holding the local rank of major-general. He seems to have 
filled some appointment on the Staff, for though he took 
part in the operations about New York in 1776, his name 
does not appear in the list of brigadiers until 1777. In the 
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oanrpaign of that year wEen Howe sailed from New York 
to the Chesapeake for the capture of Philadelphia, Grey 
commanded a brigade; and he has left on record his 
appreciation of the masterly manoeuvres by which Howe 
won the victory of Brandywine. His own part in the action 
was, however, unimportant, his brigade forming only the 
reserve of Cornwallis’s division, which turned Washington’s 
right flank and rolled his line back in disorderly retreat. 
A week later, however, there came to Grey the chance 
which comes to every man at least once in his life. After 
the victory of Brandywine Howe pursued his march upon 
Philadelphia; and Washington, outmanoeuvred at every 
point and unable to arrest his advance, in the last resort 
detached General Wayne with fifteen hundred men to a 
forest on the skirt of Howe’s left flank, with orders to harass 
his rear. To make an end of this troublesome intruder, 
Howe detached Grey with the Forty-second Highlanders, a 
composite battalion of light companies, and the Forty-fourth 
Foot, and gave him a free hand to deal with Wayne as he 
thought best. It was evident that Grey’s only chance of 
success lay in an attack by surprise, for his force, owing 
to the weakness of battalions in those days, could not have 
exceeded a thousand men; but he had made a study of 
surprises, and he now laid his plans for falling suddenly 
upon Wayne by night with the bayonet alone. To this end 
he not only gave strict orders that not a shot should be 
fired, but removed the flints from the men’s muskets to 
ensure that he should be obeyed. ‘ This system,’ he 
explained to his men, ‘ conceals you and your numbers from 
‘ the enemy; the enemy direct their fire wherever they see or 
‘ hear fire; consequently they fire upon each other, while 
‘ you are concealed, and they fall an easy prey.* * At one 
o’clock in the morning of September 21 Wayne’s outposts 
were overpowered, and the British, rushing into his camp, 
plied the bayonet with frightful effect. Darkness alone 
saved the Americans from absolute destruction. From two 
to three hundred were killed and wounded, not a few by 
each other’s shot, one hundred more, together with the whole 
of the baggage, were taken, and the remainder were 
dispersed in every direction—all with no greater loss to 
Grey’s force than a single officer killed and seven privates 
killed and wounded. From that day forward Grey was 

• Grey’s ‘General Orders,’ January 24,1794; an echo of hia orders 
in 1777. 
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known to both the British and American armies bj the 
nick^name of ‘ No-flint *; and he never lost an opportnnity 
in future of impressing upon his men the principles which 
had brought this little engagement to so successful an issue. 

Grey’s next action came shortly after Howe’s occupation 
of Philadelphia, when Washington attempted to surprise 
and overwhelm the British in their camp before the city 
at Germantown. The enterprise was a bold one; but 
Washington’s plan—namely, to descend upon the British 
simultaneously with four different columns in four different 
quarters—was too complicated for a half-trained army, and 
was not made the simpler by the fact that a great many of 
the Americans, both officers and men, were exceedingly drunk. 
A dense fog, which came on just at the opening of the 
action, did not mend matters; but perhaps the most un¬ 
fortunate part of Washington’s combinations was a design 
to occupy Grey’s brigade, which lay on Howe’s extreme left, 
by a feint attack. Grey, who was always marvellously cool 
and clear headed, calmly met the feint attack by a feint 
defence, and, using the bulk of his brigade as though it had 
been a reserve, first broke up the American centre by falling 
on its flank, and then proceeding to Howe’s right,“Vhich 
was very hardly pressed, routed the Americans in that 
quarter also. Poor Washington retired with the loss of 
over a thousand men, complaining loudly that his troops 
had retreated at the moment of victory; the real fact being 
that Grey, instantly penetrating his plans, had roved from 
one end of the field to the other, striking hard just where 
his blow would fall heaviest, and therefore deciding the 
issue of the fight wherever he struck. 

The campaign closed with the final reduction of the 
defences about Philadelphia; and it is much in Howe’s 
favour that Grey thought him right to attempt no more. 
Meanwhile, however, the disaster at Saratoga had changed 
the whole aspect of affairs. The French formed an alliance 
with the revolted colonies in the spring of 1778. Howe went 
home, having resigned his command; and his successor, 
General Clinton, evacuating Philadelphia, brought the army 
back to New York. There it remained, too weak for the 
present for more than desultory raids upon isolated ports 
or posts of the enemy. But Grey possessed a perfect genius 
for the organisation and execution of these predatory 
expeditions. Was there a snug little haven where American 
privateers could be provisioned and refitted under the shelter 
of a battery ? A few battalions were shipped under General 
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Grey; a landing was effected under the shades of evening in 
some neighbouring inlet; before dawn * No-flint’ was in 
the midst of the sleeping Americans; by noon every cannon, 
store-house, and stick of shipping had been destroyed, and 
Grey’s force, diminished by a very few casualties, was em¬ 
barked and on its way to work similar destruction elsewhere. 
On one occasion a raid of this kind was conducted on so 
large a scale that Grey held but a subordinate position; and 
it is noteworthy that his column alone fulfilled its mission 
with his wonted deadly accuracy. As usual he made his 
assault at night with the bayonet, and killed or captured 
every man of an entire American regiment. The Americans 
raised a loud outcry against the cruelty of these attacks, 
and it is certain that the carnage was sometimes very great. 
But killing is, after all, the business of war; and it is diffi¬ 
cult to hold men’s hands in nocturnal fighting with the 
bayonet. Speaking generally, there was no very bitter feel¬ 
ing of English against Americans nor of Americans against 
English in the field during this war; but when American 
Whig met American Tory, both parties frequently behaved 
little better than savages. 

The campaign of 1778 was the last in which Grey took 
part in America. He came home sick at the end of the year 
or early in 1779; and our next sight of him is as a witness 
before the Committee appointed by the House of Commons 
to enquire into General Howe’s conduct of the war. Here 
he spoke his mind with greater freedom than the majority 
of the officers examined, strenuously upholding the correct¬ 
ness of Howe’s proceedings thoughout. His evidence must 
have been unpalatable both to Government and Opposition, 
for, while disposing very summarily of the accusations of 
barbarity against Howe, he reserved his heaviest strokes 
for the Minister who conducted the war, the Lord George 
Germaine who, as Lord George Sackville, had disgraced 
himself at Minden. Clearly but ruthlessly he showed that 
the blame for Burgoyne’s disaster at Saratoga lay not with 
Howe but with Germaine; and he summarised the whole 
position with formidable terseness. ‘The reduction ot 
* America is impossible with our present force; it is un- 
‘ certain with any force; but we have never had a sufficient 
‘ force there.’ Herein lies the whole secret of our failure in 
the American War of Independence. Had the colonists 
been united, and had one in three of them really felt strongly 
about the subject of dispute with England, they would have 
driven us from the continent in two campaigns. But^ as 
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affairs actuallj stood, an addition of fifteen thousand men, 
for which Howe had earnestly entreated at the end of 
1776, would probably have decided the issue forthwith, and 
would have offered no opening to France to interfere. 
When once the French fleet was thrown into the scale the 
result of the contest, as Grey said, became uncertain, no 
matter what might be the strength of the forces in America. 

Grey was not long left unemployed. In the summer of 
1779 the united fleets of France and Spain entered the 
Channel, and rode there for some weeks triumphant, with 
sixty-six sail of the line. Im.tantly there was a panic over 
the safety of Plymouth; and Major-General Grey was sent 
down to inspect the port and to take charge of its defence. 
It was high time, for he found the second arsenal of England 
so much neglected as to be open to easy capture by a 
coup’de-main. ‘The defence of the place,* he wrote in a 
terse journal, which now lies before us, ‘ seems to depend on 
‘the consultation of the Commander-iu-Chief, the Navy 
‘ Board, the Admiralty, the Ordnance and the Victualling 
‘Board; it is therefore not surprising that nothing has 
‘ been done.* The garrison consisted of four thousand, men, 
chiefly militia infantry; the fortifications were either obSolete 
or out of repair; and there were only thirty veteran artillery¬ 
men (invalids, as they were then called) to work one 
hundred and seventy-nine guns. Hasty arrangements were 
made that the seamen should leave the ships in harbour and 
man the batteries in case of emergency; but Grey, mis¬ 
trusting such a makeshift, arrangement, began at once to 
train some of the militia men as gunners. Meanwhile he 
obtained tools for the repair of the fortifications; whereupon 
the resident engineer declined to sanction the work without 
the orders of the Board of Ordnance. Four days were 
wasted in obtaining these orders, and a week later, on 
August 17, the hostile fleets came into sight. Suddenly, 
on the same afternoon, the alarm-guns were fired, and ^1 
was apprehension. As Grey had foreseen, it was five hours 
before the seamen could disembark to man the batteries, 
and those five hours were, we suspect, among the most 
miserable of his life. Fortunately the alarm proved to be 
false; for no regular code of signals had been established 
in the port whether to give the alarm or for any other 
purpose. Three days later, on August 20, Admiral Lord 
Shuldham, came ashore to consult the generals. Grey and 
the Governor proposed the construction of a boom. The 
Admiral flatly rejected the suggestion. On the following 
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day the Admiral, changing his mind, ordered the boom to be 
began; whereupon the Navy Board promptly ordered that 
it should be discontinued. Finally, the country gentlemen 
flocked into the town, bringing their workmen with them, 
and began to repair the fortifications under Grey’s direction; 
upon which the Admiral, in defiance of all protests, withdrew 
the seamen from the batteries and left the place practically 
defenceless. Fortunately the allied fleets withdrew from 
the Channel without doing the least damage; but though 
Grey remained at Plymouth until the early summer of 1780, 
he could effect but little. If he issued orders to the chief 
engineer, the Board of Ordnance at once, and without a 
word to the General, issued contradictory orders to supersede 
them. Grey could not even obtain blankets for his men in 
the winter until a clerk in London had cudgelled his brains 
to remember where he had caused them to be stored. The 
story is almost incredible; but we have it in Grey’s own 
hand, so that there can be no doubt about it. In the midst 
of the record of folly and mismanagement comes the follow¬ 
ing terse entry, under date of March 16, 1780: * A detach- 

* ment of Hessians and New York Volunteers arrived in the 

* lines this morning, being part of Sir Henry Clinton’s 
' expedition, driven into St. Ives Bay.’ The reader would 
hardly gather from this sentence that Sir Henry Clinton’s 
expedition had sailed from New York in December 1779, 
and that its destination was Charleston in Carolina; so that 
these two hundred unfortunate men had actually been blown 
helplessly across the Atlantic. In these days we hardly 
realise what must have been the anxieties of generals and 
the Bufferings of soldiers on these old enterprises over sea. 

In 1782 Grey was promoted lieutenant-general and 
created Knight of the Bath, rewards which he had thoroughly 
earned. It seems that his representations as to the state 
of Plymouth were not without effect, for in 1785 a commis¬ 
sion, of which he was a member, was appointed to report as 
to the defences of the dockyards. Grey was one of a large 
majority which advocated the fortification both of Plymouth 
and Portsmouth; but the proposal was very coldly received 
in Parliament. Pitt therefore, in 1786, brought forward a 
motion affirming as an abstract principle the expediency of 
fortifying the dockyards; but, amazing as it now appears, 
this was actually lost by the Speaker’s casting vote. Sheridan 
and Fox were the principal speakers on the side of the 
majority. But the insecurity of the dockyards was by no 
means the only military danger which threatened the 
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country. The army and navy were practically mere col¬ 
lections of officers, well trained indeed by the recent war, 
but without men. For twenty years before the younger 
Pitt took office, generals and admirals had represented that 
the pay of their men was too small; and at the outset 
of Pitt’s administration the Adjutant^General pointed out 
that the ranks of the army could not be filled, since the 
man who took the King’s shilling was foredoomed to literal 
starvation. Unhappily such remonstrances fell on deaf 
ears. 

There can be little doubt, we think, that Pitt strove long 
and honestly to abstain from any interference with the 
internal affairs of France during the early years of the 
Bevolution. Indeed, the reduction of the army at the 
beginning of 1792 is clear proof of the friendliness of his in¬ 
tentions towards that country. Within a year, however, he 
found himself at war with the Bepublic—a war which probably 
could not have been averted by any means—and with neither 
an army nor a navy. Pitt’s own idea for bringing France to 
reason was based on considerations congenial to his financial 
mind. The immediate cause of the French Bevolutiov had 
been a large deficit, which it was customary to describe as 
national bankruptcy. Since 1789 that deficit had been 
enormously increased, and the resources of France greatly 
diminished by reckless mismanagement, waste, and extrava¬ 
gance. All industry was paralysed, all trade at a standstill. 
There remained to her only her possessions in the West 
Indies, Martinique, Guadeloupe, and St. Lucia, all of them 
rich islands, to windward, and St. Domingo (the wealthiest 
colony in the world) to leeward. If these islands were 
captured, France’s last source of income would be cut off, 
and her power must collapse from sheer want of money. 
Every circumstance and every argument seemed to favour 
such a plan of campaign. First, there was a precedent set 
by the great Chatham himself for the capture of the French 
West Indies; secondly, overtures bad been received both 
from St. Domingo and Martinique for placing those islands 
under the protection of the King of England; thirdly, these 
possessions would be useful pledges to hold in hand against 
the day of general pacification; lastly (and this was most 
important), a West Indian campaign could not open until 
November, and between February and November there 
would be time to raise the necessary troops. By attacks on 
the West Indies and a little timely help to the Boyalists in 
Brittany or La Vendee the disorders in France would bo 
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brought to an end, and the Government established on a 
basis which would restore peace to Europe. 

This was the design, apparently the joint production of 
Pitt at the Treasury and of Henry Dundas at the War 
Office, which the Ministry cherished most closely at heart, 
and to which they resolved to devote their principal 
energies. It was reckoned that the capture of the French 
West Indies would require ten thousand men. Preparations 
were therefore made to despatch that number, and the 
troops received their orders for foreign service in August, 
1793. At about the same time, or perhaps somewhat 
earlier. Sir Charles Grey accepted the chief command of the 
land forces for the expedition, with Sir John Jervis for hia 
colleague in command of the fleet. 

All this was very well; but meanwhile the Government 
had already committed themselves in another direction. At 
the very outset of the war, in February, 1793, they had sent 
over every man who could be produced at short notice (the 
total number was eighteen hundred), and placed them under 
command of the Duke of York for the protection of 
Holland. They did so very reluctantly, and with every 
intention of withdrawing these troops almost immediately. 
But Austria and Prussia were already operating against 
France along the line of the Rhine from Basle to the 
German Ocean; and, moreover, Austria had lately won a 
great victory at Neerwinden, so that it was difficult to resist 
her appeal to join forces and aid her to put a summary end 
to the Convention in Paris. The Government therefore 
gave the Duke of York authority to act with the Austrians ; 
and if they had reinforced him with every soldier that could 
have been raised, and made a march on Paris the first object 
of the campaign, they would not have acted unwisely. But 
they did neither of these things. Only a handflil of British 
troops were sent to the Duke, with injunctions that most of 
them would shortly be required elsewhere; the capture of 
Dunkirk was prescribed as the first object of the operations, 
so that the prize might be dangled before the British con¬ 
stituencies ; and, finally, the strictest orders were given for 
the occupation of Ostend. Why so much importance should 
have been attached to Ostend is a mystery which we have 
been unable to fathom. In vain the generals on the spot 
urged that the place was of no military importance; that it 
could be held only on a very precarious footing at best; that 
Antwerp was their real base, and that it was most incon¬ 
venient to be obliged to guard two lines of communication. 
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It was no fault of the Duke of York that he was driven 
back from before Dunkirk with the loss of the whole of his 
siege-artillery, but the Ministers were out of humour over 
the failure, so, without the least consideration for the 
Duke’s military position, they peremptorily required him 
to send back four of his regiments at once for the West 
Indian expedition. The Duke complied, but added that he 
should now be forced to withdraw the garrison from Ostend; 
whereupon Dundas, losing his temper completely, ordered 
Grey to sail at once with four battalions to Ostend to take 
over the command. 

To Ostend, accordingly, he went, reaching the port on 
October 29, when, with proper management, he ought to 
have been on his way across the Atlantic. When he arrived 
he found nothing to do which could not perfectly well have 
been done without him, for, although the French had indeed 
advanced towards Ostend, the Duke of York had made 
effectual dispositions to compel their retreat in all haste. 
‘ Pray stir up the Austrians to take care of their own ports,* 
‘ and leave me to capture French islands,’ wrote Grey; 
but on his return to England after ten days’ absence he 
found a fresh mortification awaiting him. The short voyage 
to Ostend had already proved to him that his transports 
were unfit for a voyage across the Atlantic, which meant, 
of course, vexatious delay; but now he discovered that the 
Government had decided to hand over half of his force to 
Lord Moira for a descent (which proved utterly abortive) 
upon the coast of France. The Ministers, in fact, under 
pressure of many calls for troops which their own folly made 
them unable to furnish, had completely lost their heads. 
Happy chance had lately placed Toulon in their hands, and 
it would have been worth their while to have withdrawn 
every man from Holland and England in order to have held 
it. If they preferred to pursue operations in the Low 
Countries they should have evacuated Toulon and concen¬ 
trated all their force in that quarter. If they really thought 
the French West Indies to be the most important object, 
they had not a man too many in the whole army to capture 
them and to hold them effectually. But with inconceivable 
folly they scattered their scanty battalions in all directions, 
reaped disaster as a natural consequence, and then blamed 
the commanders. 

With feverish energy, but with no light heart, Grey 


Grey to Sir J. Murray, November 1, 1793. 
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plunged into the final preparations for departure. With their 
usual bungling the Government had directed Moira’s expedi- 
ti6ii as well as Grej’s to fit out at Portsmouth; and had not 
Sir John Jervis, to Moira’s huge disgust, appropriated every 
barge and lighter in the port for himself, much time would 
have been lost. The General and Admiral accomplished all 
that lay within their power; but hospital-ships and several 
ordnance-store ships were still wanting when, on November 26, 
they lost all patience and sailed from St. Helens lest they 
should lose a fair wind. Sir Charles took his passage with 
Jervis in H.M.S. * Boyne,’ for the pair were on the most 
affectionate terms; his son George was also on board as flag- 
captain, and his son Henry as deputy quartermaster-general; 
while yet another son, William, and another relation, Thomas 
Grey, were on other of the ships bound westward. The 
voyage was a favourable one, but there was much to cause 
anxiety to the Commander-in-Chief. In the first place, he 
had started a month too late ; and in the second his force 
was by admission not strong enough to master Martinique, 
which was the key of the French Windward Islands. Dundas, 
most sanguine of men, had hinted his hopes that none the 
less Grey would capture the whole of the French West 
Indies in one campaign; and while leaving him a free hand, 
had suggested that he should deal with St. Domingo first, 
and then return to Martinique. Nothing could have served 
better to open Grey’s eyes to the military ignorance of his 
employers. Operations were already in progress in St. 
Domingo; but to have taken that island first would have 
meant leaving the greater part of his force in garrison to 
hold it, and a subsequent loss of at least two months spent in 
beating back to Martinique, a thousand miles, in the teeth 
of the trade-wind. In fact, the only point in which the 
Government had striven to make his task easy was the 
division of captured booty and prize-money, for which they 
had furnished him with a series of precedents dating from 
1607 onwards. Thereby there hangs a tale, which shall 
presently be told. 

On January 6, 1794, Grey arrived at Barbados, the in¬ 
variable starting-point for all West Indian expeditions before 
the days of steam, since the island is the most windwardly 
of the whole Caribbean Archipelago. There he found matters 
in none too encouraging a state. In the first place, Dundas 
had again forgotten the trade-wind in giving his orders for 
the concentration of the troops already in the West Indies; 
and, in the second, a sickly season had laid fifty-eight British 
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officers and more than ten times that number of men in their 
graves during the past six months. Grey was always most 
solicitous as to the health and comfort of his men, and he 
now wrote for a supply of Teneriffe wine so as to save 
himself from being reduced to furnish them with rum. The 
condition of the transports as they came dropping into 
Carlisle Bay increased his anxiety, for they showed altogether 
a sick-list of twelve hundred men. These were the first-fruits 
of the Government’s neglect to provide him with hospital 
ships. Nevertheless, the Staff in Barbados had pushed all 
preparations on their side well forward, and had obtained 
excellent information, charts of the French ports, plans of 
the French fortresses, guides, and pilots. Martinique was 
no longer the Martinique which Monckton had conquered in 
1761. The chief port. Port de France, had been strengthened 
since then by the building of a citadel of the most approved 
type under the eyes of the Marquis de Bouille, who, poor 
man, since his lapse into a royalist refugee after the failure 
at Varennes, would have given his ears never to have 
designed it. Moreover, every landing-place was guarded by 
batteries, and the garrison was strong and efficient, under a 
brave and skilful officer, De Bochambeau. Grey reckoned 
that he could embark six thousand men for service—an 
inadequate force, for there were as many of one description 
and another in Martinique. Yet that island was the key to 
the rest; and to capture Guadeloupe and St. Lucia first 
would so weaken his force as to make any subsequent 
attempt on Martinique impossible. He took council with 
Jervis and resolved, at whatever hazard, to try his fortune 
first at Martinique. A month perforce spent at Barbados 
was utilised to the utmost in collecting negroes to perform 
fatigue duties, drilling a naval brigade, and above all in 
training the light companies to cope with a skulking enemy 
in a wild, rugged, and mountainous country. The American 
war had been the making of the British light infantryman 
of that period, just as the Boer war should be the making of 
him at the present time; and Grey was not the man to 
allow such useful teaching to perish. By February 3, 1794, 
all was ready, and fleet and transports sailed away to Mar¬ 
tinique. 

Of the operations which followed it is impossible without 
a map to give any detailed account; and it must therefore 
suffice to indicate the principles upon which Grey acted. 
Since his force was insufficient to meet the united troops of 
the enemy, it was essential to destroy that enemy in detail, 
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and at the smallest cost to himself. He therefore attacked 
Martinique at three different points simultaneously, so as to 
keep the French divided. Always landing his troops so as to 
take the coast batteries in reverse, he captured one after 
another of them, together with their garrisons, with little loss; 
and where those batteries were situated on a peninsula he 
decided their fate immediately by drawing his troops across 
the neck of that peninsula and cutting them off from the 
mainland. Ascertaining that there was a position which 
commanded the only pass between the northern and southern 
portions of the island, he drove the French from it, and 
occupied it himself. He then proceeded to deal with the 
northern portion piecemeal, overpowering each stronghold 
by converging columns from three or more directions, and, 
when this was accomplished, he turned his whole strength 
against the citadel and forced De Kochambeau, after a most 
gallant defence of thirty-one days, to surrender. 

Leaving a garrison of twelve hundred men to hold it, Grey, 
on the 30th, sailed for St. Lucia, some thirty miles from Mar¬ 
tinique, having on the previous day made the parole ‘ More,* 
and the countersign ‘ Islands.* There he pursued the same 
tactics, and, since the island was weakly garrisoned in com¬ 
parison with Martinique, reduced it in two days, not without 
fighting, but without the loss of a man of his force. This 
done he left a garrison, as before, and returned to Marti¬ 
nique. On April 7 he gave for parole the word * Two,’ and 
for countersign ‘ More,* and on the 8th he sailed for Guade¬ 
loupe, which is so divided as to be practically two islands— 
Grande Terre and Basse Terre. Between the 11th and 13th 
Grande Terre was conquered, still by the same tactics; and 
Basse Terre, a stronger and more difficult country, between 
the 13th and 22nd. 

The ease with which these conquests were achieved must 
not blind us to the skill of the commander or to the gal¬ 
lantry and endurance displayed by the troops. The losses 
of the British in killed and wounded throughout these 
operations did not exceed three hundred and fifty, but there 
was plenty of hard and fierce fighting, for the majority of 
the IVench defences were carried by storm, sometimes after 
a determined resistance. Some of them, however, were 
abandoned after only a feeble struggle, being either taken in 
reverse or surprised by one of Grey’s favourite night attacks 
with the bayonet. Once, at least, the flints were removed 
from the muskets of the assaulting party; and, owing to 
Grey’s predilection for the bayonet, it is probable that no 
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British force ever fired so few shots as this which conquered 
the French Windward Islands, nor showed a heavier list of 
killed among the enemy. Yet these surprises and turning- 
movements nearly always meant long and fatiguing marches, 
at best along rough tracks, at worst through the tropical 
forest, often through heavy rain, and always through damp 
and stifiing heat. For the attack on St. Pierre, for in¬ 
stance, two columns marched by different routes straight 
across the most mountainous portion of Martinique, from 
the eastern sea to the ridge of Mont Felee itself, met punc¬ 
tually at the appointed time, after covering thirty miles in 
twenty-four hours, and, without further delay, stormed a 
fortified height with the bayonet. This was the most difiicult 
of the combinations attempted by Grey, but, like all of the 
rest, it was worked out to a successful issue. To his skilful 
and well-timed attacks, and to no other cause, must be 
attributed the comparatively small loss of the British. 

Not less to the credit of the Commander-in-Chief was the 
spirit which animated his force, and which carried it through 
such constant and continuous exertion. It was the old story 
which BO often has been, and still is, repeated in the army: 
the General took care of his men, and the men did their 
best for the General. All ranks alike bivouacked w%th such 
shelter as they could find during the seven weeks of the 
campaign in Martinique; but there was little sickness, for 
the General had been careful to procure flannel shirts for 
the men. After the storming of Port Fleur d’Ep4e in 
Guadeloupe, the sharpest piece of work in the whole of the 
operations, the chaplain of the ‘ Boyne * entered the cap¬ 
tured fort, where the dead and wounded of both sides were 
still lying thick, and found the General in the midst of them 
writing his despatch at a table. Asleep at full length upon 
the same table lay a British gunner; but still the General 
wrote on, and would not on any account allow the exhausted 
man to be disturbed. He knew the efforts which his troops 
had made for him, and repaid them by the thoughtfulness 
and consideration which never fail to earn for ofiicerB the 
affection of their men. Nor was he less a favourite with the 
navy than with the army. Thanks to his cordial relations 
with Jervis, the two services worked together with a hearti¬ 
ness that h^ never been equalled in our history; and the 
blue-jackets not only performed marvels of gallantry at sea, 
but, as usual, contrived to haul their guns up to positions 
ashore which no one but the British sailor would have 
thought it possible to occupy. 
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It now remained for Grey to establish provisional Govern¬ 
ments in the conquered islands and to arrange for the dis¬ 
posal of vast quantities of tropical produce, taken in the 
ports, for the benefit of the captors. The Revolutionists 
had confiscated all the property of the Royalists for the 
Revolutionary Government, so that the whole of it was 
lawful prize. For other produce found on the estates the 
inhabitants in Martinique and St. Lucia offered a pecu¬ 
niary indemnity which, though far below the value of the 
goods, was accepted by Grey and Jervis. All private pro¬ 
perty otherwise was strictly respected, so strictly that 
three soldiers who attempted to plunder were hanged; 
and thus the matter of prize-money was held to be settled. 
But Grey was still far from easy, for he knew well that 
to make conquests is one thing and to hold them another, 
and he foresaw that without reinforcements, for which he 
had already asked again and again, his tenure of the cap¬ 
tured islands would be precarious. The strain of his short 
but intensely exhausting campaign was making itself felt; 
his men were already falling down fast, and he himself 
was so much worn down in mind and body that he felt 
himself obliged to ask for leave to return home for a few 
weeks* rest. At the beginning of May four battalions 
reached him, but these were destined for St. Domingo, 
where the need of them was most urgent; and, indeed, 
Dundas pressed Grey hard to send thither some of his own 
troops also. But this was impossible. There was one com¬ 
plication which Pitt had not foreseen in designing his 
West Indian campaign—namely, that the French Republic 
would admit the negroes throughout the West Indies to 
the full Rights of Man, stir them up to rise against the 
whites, and turn the war into a war of race and colour. 
This was exactly what was to happen, and already there 
were symptoms of dangerous unrest among the blacks all 
over the Archipelago, which were the more serious since 
Grey had been obliged to weaken the garrisons in all the 
British Islands in order to complete his fighting force. 
Then there was always the haunting dread lest a govern¬ 
ment so ignorant of war as Pitt’s should fail, not only to 
reinforce him in time, but also to prevent the reinforce¬ 
ment of his enemies from France. In this difficulty he 
resolved to organise an armed constabulary of negroes 
under white officers—^the first germ of our West India 
Regiments—and to ascertain the true position of affairs 
by a visit of inspection to all the islands. On the eve of 
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his departure, on Maj 31, he and Jervis entertained General 
Thomas Dundas, an excellent officer, whom he was leaving in 
command at Guadeloupe, when suddenly, at dinner, Dundas 
complained of feeling ill and left the table. Concerned 
though they were at their friend’s sickness, the two com¬ 
manders took leave of him without anxiety, and sailed away 
that evening for St. Kitts. 

There five days later Grey received the news that Dundas 
was dead; and on the following morning came the startling 
intelligence that a French squadron with two thousand troops 
had arrived in Guadeloupe, had overwhelmed the British 
garrison at Fort Fleur d’lTpee, the principal defence of the 
harbour of Point- a-Pitre, and had taken possession of the 
harbour. Still more disquieting was the information that 
the disaster had been principally due to the disgraceful 
behaviour of the French Eoyalists, upon whom he had 
counted to support the British troops. Grey at once sum¬ 
moned reinforcements from the other islands, and sailed for 
Guadeloupe, where he arrived on June 6. He found the 
French in practical possession of Grande Terre, the wind¬ 
ward half of the island, but he still held Basse Terre, the 
leeward half, on the other side of the harbour, and could 
hope to regain what was lost. His opportunity sooft came. 
The French imprudently sent a detachment across the water 
to occupy a headland on Basse Terre. They had hardly settled 
down comfortably for the night before the British came 
upon them sUently with the bayonet, killed a great many, and 
drove the remainder literally into the sea. A week later, on 
June 19, Grey despatched a force across the harbour to 
Grande Terre, and, after a week of desperate fighting, drove 
the French with very heavy loss from all the posts around 
Fort d’Ep4e. But the hot season, with its terrible alter¬ 
nation of vertical sun and heavy rain, had told so heavily 
upon his troops that he resolved to cut matters short by a 
surprise attack upon the posts fortified by the French to 
command Point-a-Pitre itself. The assault was duly de¬ 
livered on the night of July 1 j but this time Grey’s luck 
deserted him. The storming party, misled by its guides, 
rushed not into the entrenchments, but into the town, amid 
a storm of musketry from the houses and under a raking 
cannonade from the French guns on the heights above and on 
the ships below. The British swept the streets clean with the 
bayonet, cleared the sharpshooters out of the houses, and 
were just about to complete their work by destroying the 
magazines, when sudden exhaustion checked them. Then 
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they wavered, and the men who had religiously obeyed 

* No-flints* * instructions in a score of night attacks, began 
to fire, and to fire upon each other. With great difficulty 
they were drawn off, after suffering grievous loss; and Grey, 
who was only awaiting the signal of their success in order 
to storm Fort Fleur d*£p4e, saw his combinations wrecked. 
The operations of the past month had cost the British 
over six hundred men; and the General had no alternative 
but to retreat to Basse Terre, and take up a defensive posi¬ 
tion. It was no fault of his, for his plans had been laid 
with all his old skill; but, as he wrote at the time, * the 

* troops had not the power in them; they were so completely 
‘ worn down that they could not advance when ordered.* * 

‘ It is hard to be foiled, but idle to repine,* wrote Grey 
curtly in reporting his failure, but his position was now very 
serious. Not a man had been sent to him since he started, 
except a handful of young recruits who succumbed to the 
climate instantly, not a shred of clothing, not a single pair 
of shoes. His loss in officers had been frightful. His entire 
force in the ten islands to windward had shrunk from some 
nine thousand to little over six thousand men, of whom twelve 
hundred were on the sick-list, and the remainder shoeless 
and almost naked. ‘ You seem to have forgotten us alto- 
‘ gether,* he wrote to the War Office at this time. Hardly 
had he written the words when he was summoned to 
Martinique by trouble with the negroes in that island, 
and by disquieting reports from St. Lucia. He hurried to the 
threatened quarter and restored order, hoping always to 
hear of reinforcements on their way to him ; but instead of 
reinforcements he received first the thanks of Parliament 
for his services, and a fortnight later a severe letter f from 
Dundas cancelling all his arrangements as to prize-money, 
and convicting him on the bare statement of certain 
merchants in London, of extortion, rapacity, and oppression. 
Righteously indignant. Grey wrote at once to ask that his 
successor might be sent out at once; but, meanwhile, his 
duties left him as yet no time to deal with the disloyalty of 
his employers. The revolt of the negroes was coming steadily 
to maturity in all the islands, and the mortality of the troops 
increased with frightful rapidity. In Guadeloupe alone four 
hundred out of twenty-five hundred men died during the 
month of August, and of the survivors fifteen hundred were 


• Grey to Nepean, July 9, 1794. 
t Dundas to Grey, June 9, 1794. 
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on the sick-list. In Martinique and St. Lucia the condition 
of the men was little better; and it was all too plain that 
this was to be one of those seasons when the yellow fever 
stalks abroad in his might, like a man among a nest of ants, 
and treads white men down by hundreds at every step. 
Worn to a shadow, but never despondent, Grey heartened 
his men against the unseen enemy. His Staff died, or were 
shipped half-dead to England; his servants died to the last 
man ; his best officers died; and he was left alone to watch 
his gallant army sink daily by whole companies into the 
ground. October came, but no reinforcements; and now the 
French, increased to six thousand fighting men, black and 
white, made a succession of furious assaults upon the British 
position on Basse Terre. For ten days the little garrison, now 
reduced to fewer than two hundred and fifty effective men, 
held out most gallantly, repelling assault after assault with 
immense loss to the enemy; but the odds were too great, and 
on October 6 a remnant of one hundred and twenty-five 
decrepit, sickly men crawled out of the entrenchments 
with the honours of war, having capitulated on condition 
that they should be sent back to England. One fort in 
Basse Terre even then held its own, and, indeed^ was not 
evacuated until two months later. But towards the end of 
November Grey*s successor arrived, and allowed him to sail 
for England, with his health shattered and his heart well- 
nigh broken by the fate of his gallant army. Not until a 
full month later did the first reinforcements reach the Wind¬ 
ward Islands, by which time the troops had fallen to a total 
of fifteen hundred fit for duty, and twelve hundred sick, or, 
in plain words, doomed to die. 

No sooner was Grey safe in England than he joined issue 
with the Government as to the charges of extortion and op¬ 
pression which had been levelled against him and Jervis. The 
bare facts of the matter were these. The property seized by 
the captors as lawful prize was in reality such by every 
precedent and custom of war; but a great many of the 
English West Indian merchants had carried on an illicit 
trade with the French islands, contrary both to the laws and 
the interests of their own country, and on Grey’s capture of 
the islands found that the money which they had advanced 
to the French merchants was in danger. They had done 
exactly the same during the American war, and had found 
themselves in the same trouble when !^dney captured 
St. Eustatius. Rodney, on that occasion, had described 
them as smugglers in peace and traitors in war, which was 
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strictly accurate, and if Bodney liad added that they were 
pirates also he would not have exceeded the truth. Hoping 
to save themselves, these gentry had tried to buy up the 
prize-property at their own figure, but found themselves 
defeated by the captors, who put a reserve price upon the 
goods. They then contrived to insinuate themselves into 
the business as agents to the captors; and, having done so, 
they advised the French not to pay the contributions with 
which they had undertaken to indemnify the captors from 
all claims, while by their principals in London and Liverpool 
they approached Pitt with false charges of extortion and 
oppression against the Admiral and General. The West 
India Committee, as it is called, has, to the great mis¬ 
fortune of the West Indies, always enjoyed far more in¬ 
fluence with English Ministries than it ought. The West 
India merchants, being then in the plenitude of their wealth 
and power, were not without considerable weight in politics ; 
and to this Pitt’s opponents declared that he had yielded. 

Grey, however, was not going to sit still under such 
treatment. He cared little for the money himself, but he 
was not going to allow his oflicers and men, or rather (for 
most of them were dead) their widows and children, to be 
defrauded by a pack of rascally merchants. With some 
difficulty he obtained copies of the charges against him, 
refuted them categorically, and demanded justice. Though 
the Ministers had committed themselves % issuing regula¬ 
tions for the division of prize-property, they strove hard by 
the most pitiful shuffling and procrastination to evade their 
responsibility. At last, after three months of waiting in vain, 
Grey lost patience, and brought matters to a crisis by putting 
up his son to move for papers in the House of Commons. 
Thereupon the Ministers at last decided to stand by the men 
whom they ought never to have deserted. Meanwhile the 
West India merchants, not knowing what had happened, 
brought forward a motion in the Commons for enquiry into 
the conduct of Grey and .Tervis; whereupon both Government 
and Opposition united in virtuous indignation to crush 
them, and to repeat their sense of the good service of both 
commanders. The situation was inexpressibly ludicrous, 
for less than twelve months before Pitt and Dundas had 
censured Grey as strongly as they now commended him; 
while Fox, in 1781, had found no abuse virulent enough 
for the Tory Rodney, when his action at St. Eustatius, pre¬ 
cisely parallel to Grey’s, had been called in question by those 
same West India merchants. 
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Thns the question of the prize-money was settled, 
though the Government still tried by petty obstruction to 
deprive the fleet and army of their full rights. But Grey 
was determined not to give way for an inch, and finally, after 
endless trouble with dishonest agents, forged ‘ soldiers’ wills,’ 
legal quibbles, and other impediments, the money was at 
last distributed in 1806 to the amount of 378,0002., less 
some 15,0002. for legal expenses. Such was the greed in 
the Public Departments that without the constant inter¬ 
vention of Grey and Jervis, their men would have come off 
but ill; while the roguery of the merchants who were em¬ 
ployed as agents in the West Indies would be incredible to 
any who are unfamiliar with the then Caribbean standard 
of commercial morality. 

It is hardly surprising that after such an experience 
Grey should have flatly declined to resume command in 
the West Indies. He was, however, bitterly regretted by 
those whom he had left behind him; and many a letter 
reached him dunng the dismal year 1795, telling him of 
disaster on disaster and of the desire of all ranks that he 
were still at their head. But his fighting days were over, 
though the Government had the grace to make him a Privy 
Councillor and to give him command of the Southern 
District in 1796, to which was added the Governorship of 
Guernsey in 1797. During the mutiny of the fleet at the 
Nore he was ordered to take immediate command at Sheer¬ 
ness, his popularity and firmness being the best guarantee 
against any spread of the disorder among the troops; and 
it was by his direction that the whole garrison was turned 
out to witness the execution of the mutineer Parker, off 
Queenborough. For the rest, he was busily employed in 
organising and training his troops to meet an enemy in 
case of invasion, and, above all, in trying to persuade the 
authorities to employ movable heavy guns instead of fixed 
batteries for defence of the coast. No man better knew the 
weakness of guns of position for such purposes, for no man 
had taken more coast-batteries in rear than he; but it was 
none the less difficult for him to carry his point. Every 
little watering-place desired a battery of her own to save 
herself from ^ench privateers, heedless of the dispersion 
and waste of force which such multiplicity of defences must 
entail; and too often, through pressure of parliamentary 
interest, they obtained them. The question is not yet an 
obsolete one, and Sir Charles Grey’s opinion respecting it is 
worth placing on record. 
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In the matter of the forces placed under his command 
within the district, he found himself at first under consider¬ 
able difficulties. Yeomanry and volunteers declined to 
consider themselves as under the orders of the General, 
preferring to correspond with a Secretary of State or the 
Secretary at War, whom they could threaten with political 
penalties unless they complied with their wishes. Colonels 
of militia were not less recalcitrant. It was the custom in 
those days to mass the fiank companies of regiments into 
composite battalions of grenadiers and light infantry; and 
Grey was the more anxious to follow this practice, being 
convinced that in case of invasion the harassing tactics of 
a well-trained light infantry would be invaluable. Colonels 
Lord Fitzwilliam and Lord Belgrave, however, denied the 
right of a general to take the flank-battalions of their 
regiments from them, and, in a protest addressed to the 
Duke of York, condemned the proposal as unconstitutional, 
actually adding a threat to prosecute any offending general 
in a court of law unless he gave way. At the present 
day such folly and conceit sound well-nigh incredible; 
yet there were many officers in those days who would have 
hesitated to bring down on themselves the wrath of the 
heads of two great Whig families. Grey, however, was no 
such officer. With perfect courtesy and tect, but with un¬ 
mistakable firmness, he pointed out that the opinions of 
these two magnates were flat nonsense, and that he for one 
would endure no such insubordination in his district. 

The value of his steady resolution and clear under¬ 
standing shows itself repeatedly in the opinions which 
be furnished to the Commander-in-Chief on all military 
questions that were submitted to him; but the quality 
which appears above all to have endeared him to his 
superiors and colleagues was his cheerfulness. These years 
from 1794 till 1709, or even later, were heavily charged 
with gloom and depression in consequence of repeated 
military failures, while, in the picturesque phrase of one 
of Grey’s Staff, ‘ guineas were as rare as smiling faces.* 

‘ Too many men in high office are fond of croaking,* wrote 
Huskisson to him in 1708. ‘ I am glad to find that you do 

‘ not despond.* Grey, indeed, would not hear of despon¬ 
dency, and was always urgent that England should take 
the offensive. ‘ The French attack us ? * he urged, in effect. 

* No; let us attack them! * and it may be added that all 
of our best officers favoured the same policy. But the 
timidity of the Ministers shrank for years from any bold or 
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decisive measure, aud drove good and enterprising officers, 
such as Sir Charles Stuart, to decline all employment in 
sheer disgust. One small raiding expedition Grey did 
indeed organise and, in spite of many difficulties, succeed in 
despatching, namely, that which blew up the dock-gates of 
the new canal between Bruges and Ostend in 1798. The 
result was not encouraging, for though the object was 
accomplished, and a work which had cost five years of 
labour and three millions of money was destroyed, yet the 
force was unable to re-embark owing to bad weather, and 
WEIS captured almost to a man. This misfortune, however, 
was due principally to the Admiralty, which threw every 
possible obstacle in the way of the expedition, and, by 
delaying it beyond the appointed time, lost the season of 
fine weather which would have rendered its success certain. 

This appears to have been the last operation in which 
Grey took a leading part. There was, indeed, some talk of 
giving him command of sixty thousand men for a great 
expedition against Brest in 1799 ; and he went so far as to 
select his Staff, nominate the subordinate generals whom he 
would have chosen, and state the terms upon which he 
would accept the post. But the whole project came to 
nothing, and an ill-conceived campaign in Hol^nd was 
substituted for it. Little, therefore, remains to be told of 
his life. In 1801 he was created Lord Grey of Howick by 
Addington’s Ministry, rather, it should seem, on account of 
his son’s services in Parliament than his own in the 
field. In 1806 he was elevated two steps higher in the 
peerage as Viscount Howick and Earl Grey, and in the 
following year he died at the age of seventy-seven. 

As an officer he represents the most favourable type 
produced by the British Army. He had studied his pro¬ 
fession until he knew every detail of it, but he possessed the 
strong common-sense which looks first of all at the facts of 
a military situation, and then thinks out the means of over¬ 
coming them, in terms not of military technicality but of 
human nature. The gift is one which is generally seen 
most strikingly in the actions of great partisan commanders, 
as they are called, such as Peterborough and Dundonald; 
and, indeed, the closest parallel which we can adduce to 
Grey’s achievements in America and the West Indies are 
those of Dundonald. But, in truth, it is only this same 
common-sense, on a transcendent scale, which makes a 
Marlborough or a Wellington; and it is generally some 
fundamen^l defect of character only which distinguishes 
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the great partisan from the great general. Grey, though 
Fate never entrusted him with military operations much 
beyond the scope of a partisan, sulSPered from no such 
defect. A Dundonald or a Peterborough who had played 
such a part as he played at Germantown would have 
quarrelled interminably with every superior authority, civil 
or military, for the rest of his life, because the success of 
the day was not ascribed to him only. Grey’s one thought 
when questioned as to the conduct of his commander-in- 
chief was to defend him loyally against every attack. 

In his treatment of those set under him, the spirit which 
inspired him was the same—thoroughly practical, thoroughly 
loyal. His orders are essentially those of a reasonable man 
addressed to reasonable men. The General was not too 
proud to explain to the private soldier why he insisted upon 
cei'tain points, and he called upon him to obey with good* 
will * as became a good and faithful British soldier ’ before 
he threatened penalties. Not that he spared either lash or 
halter if occasion required, but he preferred always to 
appeal first to a soldier’s self-respect. So, too, he would 
humour the susceptibilities of an able but cantankerous old 
subordinate with infinite tact; but on the slightest sign of 
insubordination he asserted his authority with inexorable 
sternness. He would allow no shortcoming to pass, even 
though it was effaced by success, without at least a gentle 
rebuke. ‘ The Fifteenth Begiment, while accepting the 

* Commander-in-Chief’s acknowledgements for their spirited 

* conduct, will allow him to say that, if they had not fired, 

* the surprise might have been more complete . . . and he 

* desires that commanding officers will turn back to his 

* orders at the opening of the campaign and read them to 

* the officers and men.’* On the other hand, he never failed 
to do justice to the work of all ranks, successful or un¬ 
successful, if they had done their best; and he strove, not 
in vain, to deserve the like justice from them by incessant 
care for their welfare and by unfailing kindness of heart. 

The result was that his army was a happy family. It was 
the cordial feeling between all ranks which carried it irre¬ 
sistibly through its early triumphs, which tided it over its 
subsequent reverses, which preserved its fortitude unbroken 
against a host of enemies round about and the yellow 
fever raging in its midst. There is no grander episode in 
the whole of our military history than the defence of 

General Order, Martinique, February 13, 1794. 
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Basse Terre in October, 1794; and it is of melancholy 
significance that such heroism gave place to despondent 
apathy and worse, when Grey relinquished the command. 
Grey, too, on his side, no sooner arrived in England than 
he employed all his energy to extort from the Government 
the rights due to his men, flinging back in their faces the offer 
of a new command with which they tried to placate him. 
Whatever his differences with the Government of the day, he 
enjoyed to the end of his life the confidence, which no mis¬ 
fortune could shake, and the affection, which no carping 
could destroy, of the officers and men who had served him 
in the field. 
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Aet. VI .—The Victorian Anthology, Edited by Sir M. E. 

Gbant Duff. London: Swan, Sonnenscbein & Co. 1902. 

irtHOUGH it be a truism to say tliat chronological divisions 
have no natural relation to the human events which 
take place in them, it is remarkable how often an epoch of 
thought or art appears to us as contained within a century. 
The coincidence is accidental and the accident takes accent 
from our temptation to show the feet of human change 
keeping step with the beats of time. But even if there 
were less of truth than there is in the suggested unison, it 
would still be convenient to shut off within the circumscrip¬ 
tion of a cycle- the events contained in it, just as we are 
content to let a window make a framework to a section of 
landscape, even if the outline of a hillside may be curtailed, 
one stretch of woodland severed from another, or some 
reach of a river made to lose its continuity with the stream. 
Occasionally the severance works for fragment, but as often 
as not it involves a composition. So it is with history, and 
especially perhaps with the history of art; and at all events 
it is certain that in isolating thus the nineteenth century 
for the purpose of presenting the aspect of a cycle of English 
poetry, we do succeed in getting something like a complete 
picture. It may be said, not unfairly, that the birth of the 
century was contemporaneous with that of a new poetic 
era, and that its close saw the exhaustion of the movement 
which its opening happened to inaugurate; and, with this 
assumption, we may hope that it will not be uninteresting 
to pass in review, partly for the sake of chronicle, but partly 
also for appreciation, the names of those who have made 
the chief show in verse from 1801 to 1900. We may well 
begin with a reflection with which we might appropriately 
end: the work of the period has been a redemption; from 
slovenliness we have risen to style; from vagueness to 
precision; from levity to earnestness; from triviality to 
high purpose; from convention to reality in feeling and 
thought. And, without venturing upon what would be a 
wide disquisition, we will content ourselves with ascribing— 
as to two great parent causes—the birth of so happy and so 
vast a change to the impulse of scientific discovery, and to 
the purfi^ing fires kindled by the French Revolution. 

The great poetic outburst which illumined our Elizabethan 
era, and has continued without a lull, though with much 
variation in volume and quality of light, ever since, came at 
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,80 mature a point in the literary developement of Europe 
that it has been marked by two apparently contradictory 
characteristics. It has been at once derivative and indivi¬ 
dual. Derivative, because with Homer and such of his 
followers as have come down either in fragment or tradition, 
the Attic Tragedians, the Lyrists, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, 
Dante, and Petrarch, all soliciting imitation and supplying 
models, it was impossible not to accept and digest the grand 
result of time. Individual, because with such a wilderness 
of choice before him, a poet was almost hound to follow his 
own bent, and to become epic, dramatic, lyric, classic, 
medieval, romantic, mystic, or a compound of some or all of 
these, as Nature made and bade him. And a capricious 
diversity was made all the easier because there was no 
academic and conservative public audience with its powerful 
traditions to coerce him, as at Athens, and no Imperial 
coterie to dictate his taste and subject-matter, as in 
Augustan Rome. Leaving out Shakespeare, who stands 
alone, as incapable of imitation as of approach, Marlowe, 
Jonson, Ford, Milton, Marvell, Denham, Congreve, Addison, 
Dryden, Swift, Pope, Coldsmith, to say less of Prior, Beattie, 
Collins, and the rest, had by the close of the eigj^iteenth 
century provided their successors with a variety of nanve type 
and model, both in motive and treatment, unparalleled in the 
literature of any country. As it was with Adam and Eve 
on leaving Paradise, when 

‘ The world was all before them where to choose 
Their place of rest,’ 

SO it was with the poetical aspirants of the nineteenth century, 
and they accordingly scattered themselves over the whole 
domain. From the start onwards we have had satire, 
unalloyed, or as sauce to didactics; we have had tragedy, 
melodrama, comedy, lyrics, one epic at least, a pretty 
natural daughter of the middle ages, in classic name and 
fancy dress, and thinking to dance her steps under the 
tuition of Apollonius Rliodius; we have also had a most re¬ 
markable series of epical cameos, most properly named Idylls, 
but esteemed by some as an Arthurian cycle; besides scores 
of truncated narrative, that sometimes recall the limits, and 
occasionally the topics, of Theocritus ; and, lastly, we have 
had didactic gossip by the square yard, and introspective 
stanzas by the cartload. 

For the multitudinous and no less multifarious poetic 
production of the last hundred years the spread of education 
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has been largely responsible; and this through one of its 
thousand consequences, good and bad, that self-esteem 
which is apt to mistake taste for power, and the desire of 
achieTemeut, which is so common a possession, for creative 
instinct, with which so few are dowered. The repeal of the 
paper duties, and the mechanical appliances which have 
cheapened production, have been contributory and facilitating 
causes. Something also must be laid to the charge of the 
many forms and devices of unscrupulous advertisement, to 
the recklessness, the lack of sense, and occasionally of 
conscience, in inferior criticism, not to do more than 
mention the pernicious habit of a group of authors reviewing 
one another in turn. But, just as true merit was never 
permanently obscured either by hostility or neglect, so no 
mediocrity has ever been made illustrious in the long run 
by unmerited laudation. It is certain, however, that after 
we have swept away the piles of rubbish which vanity 
has produced, and incompetence or dishonesty has recom¬ 
mended, the poetic work of the nineteenth century remains 
very splendid. A mere review of it, even without any¬ 
thing like an attempt to classify it or to account for it, is 
of supreme interest. Crabbe, Campbell, Rogers, Southey, 
and Wordsworth may be said to have led ofi* the procession. 
Two out of these five, Crabbe and Wordsworth, were 
something more than * considerable,* and both of them may, 
one certainly will, prove to be immortal. It is a few of 
his small pieces such as ‘ Hohenlinden,’ ‘ The Mariners of 
‘ England,* ‘ Lord Ullin*s Daughter,’ ‘ O’Connor’s Child,* 
and ‘The Battle of the Baltic,* which give Campbell his 
chief title to renown. Of these ‘ Hohenlinden * approaches 
nearest to greatness. Of ‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter * it may 
almost be said that it is saved by its theme in spite of its 
treatment. ‘ O’Connor’s Child * is fantastic and secondary, 
and little better than a vamped-up reproduction of rags and 
tags from the store closets of the old ballads. As to the 
‘Pleasures of Hope,* what are they? Blameless no doubt, 
with a strong smack of the school exercise, and such a pro¬ 
phetic forecast of the Prize Poem as illustrates his own 
well-repeated dictum that 

‘ Coming events cast their shadows before.’ 

Patches they have, and many, which are hardly purple, and 
filled they are with facile generalities, touches of conven¬ 
tional landscape and morality; they abound in platitudes 
most remotely connected with the pleasures of hope; and 
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lastly they are interspersed with occasional flashes of out¬ 
rageous hyperbole, of which one specimen is enough: 

‘ On Erie’s banka where Tigers steal along, 

And the dread Indian chaunta a dismal song; 

Where human fienda on midnight errands walk, 

And bathe in brains the murderous tomahawk.' 

We trust that we may be forgiven for our italics. 

The chief merit of Campbell is his blamelessness, and the 
literary modesty which saved him from such disastrous 
failures of over-vaulting ambition as made Southey the 
laughing-stock of every good judge from Porson and Byron 
until now. Of Rogers it is unnecessary to say more than 
that he was a cultivated gentleman who chose to employ a 
strenuous leisure in writing tolerable verse. 

Crabbe, as he was infinitely superior to Campbell, so he 
more vividly recalls their common poetic ancestry. He is 
of the race of Pope, Dry den. Swift, Goldsmith, and Cowper. 
He may lack the philosophic insight, the neatness, the 
antithesis of the first, the rollick and burliness of the 
second, the causticity, wit, and political grasp of the third, 
the grace of the fourth; but then, to make up fj^r these 
deficiencies, he has been spared the matchless dreariness of 
the fifth, and there are moments when he shares the 
qualities of all. But he poured new wine into their old 
bottles, and he has a characteristic which differentiates him: 
his purpose was his own. It was at once sad and solemn; 
he was the first of our moderns to take seriously to heart, 
and consciously to write about, the suffering, temptations, 
difficulties, and degradation of the poor, urban and rural, as 
he knew them. This he did in no vague or reflective 
fashion, but in narratives drawn from concrete experience. 
The population of the Eastern Counties among whom he 
was bred, half agricultural and half seafaring, perhaps also 
in an especial degree the victims of material poverty and 
spiritual neglect, were eminently likely to awaken his 
sympathy and rouse his sense of wrong; while his oppor¬ 
tunities of knowledge as he went among them, first as 
doctor and afterwards as clergyman, accentuated the 
influence of their condition upon his heart and brain. The 
outcome was such a string of poems as ‘ The Village,* ‘ The 
* Parish Register,* and ‘ The Borough.* These may not have 
added much to the graces of English poetry, any more than 
the pictures of Teniers did to the msthetic beauty of painting. 
But they have directness of incident, firmness of touch) and 
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distinctness of portraiture. In fact Crabbe was a serious, 
purposeful Teniers in verse; and so has perpetuated for ns 
some of the many contemporary phases of poverty for 
which the generation among whom they were manil’ested 
will be held unwontedly responsible at the bar of history. 
His intent was somewhat akin to that of Wilkie in painting, 
and still more to that yearning towards the delineation of 
her own class and neighbourhood which so soon afterwards 
produced the novels of Miss Austen. But no poems like 
his have since been attempted, and their predecessors, ‘ The 
‘ Deserted Village ’ and Gray’s * Elegy,* were both so far 
removed from them that we may fairly say of them that 
there is nothing ‘quid prius dicamus, nec viget quicquam 
‘ simile ant secundum.’ Crabbe’s powers were undoubtedly 
great enough to make his literary work permanently valuable 
as a picture of manners and a record of sentiment, although 
perhaps they were not great enough to place him very high 
among the poetic expositors of man’s nature to man. 

The contribution of Coleridge to the permanent literature 
of England is in very poor proportion to his genius. He must 
be classed among the first poets of the second order, that is 
to say of the order which comes next after the four Giants 
of Epic, Shakespeare and the three great Athenians; and 
yet he will be remembered by less of his work than will any 
undeniable master. It is indeed deplorable that the soul 
from which could emanate ‘ Christabel,’ ‘ Hubla Khan,’ 
‘ The Ancient Mariner,’ and the two great adaptations of 
Schiller, should have shed so niggard a lustre upon the 
world. But so it is, and Coleridge can only be mourned as 
a shattered, half-redeemed prodigal, whose very creations 
cry out against him, and who for his wandering and self- 
waste must ever demand pardon of his kind. 

Sir Walter Scott is an illustrious example of a man 
endowed with the highest genius who, having tried both, 
came to the conclusion that his natural vehicle of expression 
was prose, not verse. It would be incorrect to say that he 
never wrote a poem after the production of ‘ Waverley,’ but 
his occasional relapses do not interfere with the fact of his 
resolve. And after all, as might be expected, it was wise. 
The world would not be so very much the poorer if 
‘Marmion,’ ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,* and ‘Rokeby * 
were to perish, but it will remain infinitely richer so long as 
‘ Old Mortality,’ ‘ The Antiquary,* ‘ The Monastery,* ‘ The 
‘ Legend .of Montrose,* ‘ Quentin Durward,* and a score at 
least of the other novels survive. Considering the swing 
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and rapidity of the verse in his longer poems, it sounds 
strange to say that he perpetually fails to produce music in 
his shorter lyrics, but it is stranger still that nobody seems 
to have noticed the extreme clumsiness of many a line in 
some of the best known of them. To take one only, though 
dozens might be collected: can anything be worse than 

‘ Hail to the Chief who in triumph advances ’ ? 

But, thank Heaven, the fame of Sir Walter has been 
otherwise won. Might it not be true to suggest that one 
reason why his poetry remained below his natural level was 
that he is one of the very lew men who have risen to the 
height of literary greatness without fully belonging to, or 
being in keen sympathy with, their epoch ? Far otherwise 
was it with the two poets whose names stand next on the 
roll. Byron and Shelley were set on fire by the French 
Revolution. It illumes ‘ Manfred,* ‘ Childe Harold,’ and 
‘ Cain,’ ‘ Prometheus Unbound * and ‘ The Revolt of Islam,’ 
and is the cause of many another less valuable effort of the 
two masters, especially of each in his more palpably satirical 
mood. It is questionable whether either Byron or Shelley 
has had, or ever will have, accurate justice done ^o him. 
The lightning of their genius was too highly tinted by the 
more unpopular and less abiding colours of an epoch whose 
effervescence was checked by a reaction which wreaked 
vengeance upon all the most openly avowed products of the 
period against which it set itself to war. It was the cant 
of the * twenties * and ‘ thirties * to dismiss Byron as false 
and sensual, and Shelley as a dangerous atheist. To the 
half-blind preachers of this unwarranted rejection the lordly 
self-presentment of such a nature as Byron’s, its alternate 
flash and gloom, its masterly grasp of Nature in her most 
stupendous mo<^s, the rhetoric which could roll audible 
thunder among the summits of Alps, fling sunbeams 
adown their valleys, sparkle over their falls and torrents, 
and sweep along their clouds, were all as naught. They 
could see nothing but what their littleness left them free 
to ridicule or dislike, loathe or dread ; and their position is 
all the more provoking because they were right in their 
judgement of what they could see. Among things that 
irritote, it is as prominent as it is true that the lower nature 
which looks at the higher from below is apt only to catch 
sight of its baser parts and qualities; but it does catch 
those. The names of Byron and Shelley have been more 
commonly associated than those of any two other poets. 
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The reasons for this are obvious. They were both of them, 
to Ijegin with, of gentle birth, and—we say it with deference 
to those who might think otherwise—^their poetry was 
largely influenced by their rank, though in varying extent 
and fashion. They were both, too, what one of them called 
* exiles of the heart ’ as well as of the home. The conjunc¬ 
tion of these two accidents added recklessness to Byron, 
intensity to Shelley. It wrung ‘ Alastor ’ and ‘ Prometheus ’ 
from the one, ‘Manfred* and ‘Don Juan * from the other. 
These were indeed widely sundered products, but it must be 
remembered that Shelley also wrote ‘ Swellfoot the Tyrant,’ 
just as Byron wrote ‘ The Vision of Judgement,* and that if 
Shelley gave us his delicate Laments and Romances we are 
all much the richer for ‘ The Dream.* Social isolation was 
in both of them the cause of a common defect, in which, 
however, we once more see the difference of their tempera¬ 
ment conspicuously working. Each of them in his own way 
from lack or contempt of criticism fails in style. In Byron 
this is most apparent in the want of what is called ‘ finish,’ 
and in the vain facility with which he allowed his ‘ rubbish * 
to go forth to the world. It is impossible to charge such a 
worker as he was with commonplace idleness, and so it seems 
better to lay to his account a moral lethargy which made 
him careless of his true fame. He never seemed to treat 
his creative faculty, or what came of it, as a reserved 
chamber of his nature to be kept swept and garnished, what¬ 
ever came of the rest. He wrote indeed : 

‘ I hope to be remembered in my line 
With my land’s language,’ 

but the desire was not fervent enough to carry him beyond 
the poorer result inevitable to his native powers. If only 
the conscientious labour of a Tennyson had been possible to 
him, what a manifestation he would have made! 

The social isolation of Shelley was even more complete 
t.ha.n that of Byron. Byron was at least in correspondence 
with Rogers, Moore, Broughton, John Murray, and a host 
of others from whom he had to endure valuable protest and 
counsel which were not altogether without fruit. But 
Shelley had no one to criticise or advise him. His circle 
was small, and it only lifted hands of adoration. His main 
defect was exuberance, and he had no one to apply or even 
to recommend the pruning-knife. How infinitely the ‘ Pro¬ 
metheus * would have gained if somebody could have per¬ 
suaded him to reduce it by at least one-fourth of its mere 
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bulk. There is too much of everything after the first act, 
which, however, is faultless; too much Zeus, too much 
Demogorgon, too many pine trees singing interminably * old 
^ songs with new gladness,’ too many ‘ voices of spirits o’er 
‘ land and o’er sea.’ There are even too many of the lyrics 
in the fourth act, divine as arc some of them; and there is 
far too much of an ill-defined, half-imagined millennium, 
which might be rest to an over-fatigued Titan, but which 
only takes casual account of anybody else. But may we be 
forgiven for seeming to complain that these two great 
human bestowals were not better than they were. 

Near to them in the ‘ Gastello,’ but somewhat apart, like 
‘ the lonely Saladin,’ there sits a quieter figure. He left the 
world so soon, and with so little done, though some of that 
little be of the highest, that the world can hardly estimate 
him. It may mourn him, but it cannot judge him. The 
promise of his ‘ Endymion ’ gleams through its faulty shape, 
and survives its frequent clumsiness of epithet and its 
crude versification. If it contained nothing else of value 
than that splendid symphony in words of which the first 
theme begins; 

‘ Oh, sorrow, why dost borrow,’ 

and after two other magnificent measures comes back at 
last to the melody with which it started, the poem itself 
would be stamped with immortality. Half a dozen of 
the ‘ Sonnets,’ ‘ Lamia,’ the lines to ‘ Autumn,’ ‘ La Belle 
‘ Dame Sans Merci,’ and beyond all these the ‘ Ode to a 
‘ Nightingale,* and ‘ Lines on a Grecian Urn,’ are credentials 
enough for a youth who died at twenty-six. But, as we 
have already said, you cannot place Keats, because you 
cannot tell what would have become of him. 

It would be gross ingratitude to one of the caterers for 
the delight of his boyhood if a survivor of the last generation 
were to forget to mention with affectionate remembrance the 
name of Thomas Moore. If a schoolboy were to try to 
picture the sort of regard which the thought of him calls up 
in bis elders, it would resemble that which he himself might 
feel for a family friend who was wont to confer upon him 
occasional sovereigns. Dear, chubby, little old Anacreon ! 
He could sing to us of love and wine without doing us any 
harm. How we felt for him when he sang 

‘ The days are gone when Beauty bright 

My heart-strings wove.’ 

The more, perhaps, because we could not quite realise the 
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operation. And how glad we were to hear—our own locks 
being still brown and our cheeks ruddy—that it was possible 
for him and his olden contemporaries, although 

‘ The snowfall of Time might be stealing * 
over their brows, 

‘ Like Alps in tlie sunset, when lighted by wine 
To wear the gay tinge of Youth’s roses again.* 

And how thoroughly we agreed with him, having some 
grumpy mathematical master or fruit-withholding gardener 
in our mind’s eye, when he broke out— 

‘ Only think what a world we should have of it here, 

If the haters of peace, of affection and glee, 

Were to fly off to Saturn’s comfortless sphere, 

Leaving Earth to such spirits as you, Boys, and me.’ 

It is true that he wrote ‘ Love,* not ‘ Boys,* but we used to 
take the liberty of making an undoubted emendation in our 
own favour. Then did not he teach us ‘ The Minstrel Boy * 9 
How real as well as noble we thought the lad, and how our 
breasts swelled with sacred pity when we heard that 

* The Minstrel fell I—but the foeman’s chain 
Could not bring his proud soul under; 

The harp he loved ne’er spoke again 
For he tore its cords asunder.* 

We endorsed that last act of the poor little hero, without 
pausing to think—seeing what is the toughness of catgut— 
how very trying a feat it must have been for his relaxing 
fingers. Then, when we had grown somewhat older, when 
sentiment, with its gratuitous but very real sadnesses, had 
begun to work in us, how grateful we were for such lines as 

‘ No, not more welcome the fairy numbers 
Of music fall on the sleeper’s ear, 

When, half awaking from fearful slumbers, 

He dreams the full quire of heaven is near, 

Than came that voice when all forsaken 
This heart long had sleeping lain, 

Nor deemed its cold pulse,’ &c., &c. 

By the time that such tender catastrophes had lost some¬ 
thing of their original poignancy, had not Lalla Bookh 
alre^y grown dear to usP Did we not rejoice over the 
hoodwinking of FadladeenP And were we not—wicked 
young puppies—uncertain whether we were glad or sorry 
that the seductive king’s messenger, the mysterious and 
haildsome singer of romantic stories^ who beguiled the long 
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journey as he rode beside the litter of his master’s bride^ 
should turn out to be her betrothed himself, so that there 
was nothing like naughtiness or irregularity in the loves of 
Feramorz and Lalla Bookh after all ? And how our hearts 
had ached over ‘The Fire-Worshippers,* and the sweet 
lament for Hinda at the close of that poem. Poor Tom 
Moore, what Fame will end by doing with you we do not 
care to enquire; we trust that you may even now be sipping 
your nectar and water, cooled to a consolatory point, in the 
company of Anacreon and a pleasant group of the Antholo¬ 
gists. It may be that no future generation of old fellows 
will be grateful to you, or recall, when they think of you, 
the merriment and little heart-aches of their youth. We 
suppose that our grandchildren will have merriment and 
heart-aches, but will they have a Tom Moore also? We, at 
all events, not foreseeing either their temperament or their 
destiny, will return thanks for having had you. As for your 
politics, or your satire, we knew very little about them, and 
cared less; they may possibly have amused our elders. 

The Beactionaries were assisted in the tilt which they 
ran against Byron and Shelley by the contrast of the decent 
life and calm genius of Wordsworth, seated remote and 
contemplative among the hills and vales of the Lake country. 
There he was, in honest communion with Nature, and, save 
for an occasional outburst of judicial indignation, breathing 
nothing but resignation and content, while the others were 
storming in vain fever and fury, and flaunting a somewhat 
ostentatious violation of what they affected to mistake and 
despise. The range of thought in Wordsworth, his rustic 
dignity, his power of seeing the true poetry in common 
things, his gentle unaffected mysticism, and his simple 
method of expressing it, are qualities so well and so long 
acknowledged in him that, except in an historic sketch, it 
would be too late to call attention to them. But even now 
it may be worth while to recur to his love for the poor and 
his reverence for woman. His poor are not the shepherds 
and shepherdesses of earlier sentimentalists; they are living, 
working, loving, thinking human creatures, with sins, 
virtues, and sufferings of their own, not to be pitied, 
blamed, or loved one whit more or less than their betters, 
and affording equal food for the contemplative poet or the 
humane philosopher. What we might call the ‘village’ 
stanzas of Gray’s ‘ Elegy ’ form a shorthand registration of ' 
a vast amount of Wordsworth’s poems; and to the minds 
and tastes of many the multiplicity and elaboration of 
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concrete instances by the later poet grow wearisome in 
comparison with the brief and easy summary of the elder. 
Possibly so voluminous a writer as Wordsworth suffers 
from attempts to read too much of him at one time. There 
seems in him a reiteration of subject, in which minute 
shades of distinction merge into dreariness, and beget a 
monotony of treatment which has, perhaps, no minute 
shades to lose. His unchanging simplicity is apt to pall, 
like the bread diet of the poor of whom he loved to sing. 
But his worship of women is as supreme as it is simple. 
It would be unfair to it to say that it has been achieved by 
no one else, for it is clearly innate in the man; it is not 
an achievement, it is an intuition. In the days of duelling 
it would have been unsafe to give a full and true expression 
of our opinion to his face of the man to whom the ‘ Lucy * 
poems did not appeal. 

Among the worthier workers of the second rank George 
Darley must not be forgotten. He was not great; he had 
no mission ; and, unfortunately for him, he arose at a 
moment when men were for asking, with a new directness, 
of all who proposed themselves for fame, * What have you 
‘ come to teach ? ’ His impulse was secondary, his style 
derivative. He savoured, now of the Elizabethans, now of 
Milton, now of Shelley, and now of Keats. His method 
was inartistic. He had nothing of his own to say, but he 
remembered what others had said before him, and he piped 
away to their airs, sometimes almost as they would have 
done it themselves, and always prettily, because he was like 
them. He was an echo, faint, but not unfascinating. Of 
his two best known works, the Eairy drama ‘ Sylvia * and 
* Nepenthe,’ we prefer the former. Harley’s merits may be 
said to be those of an anthologist on a large scale, and that 
is as far as one can go in recalling him. 

Another strange and half-formed genius who broke into a 
brief show of prominence along with Harley was Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes. He had more of strength and less of grace 
than Harley, but his light was, like that of his friend, 
planetary, and his work purposeless. Such fame as he had 
was equally fugitive, and the kindly attempt of his late 
editor to revive him has, as in Harley’s case, failed. Yet 
both in ‘ The Bride’s Tragedy * and in that so-called of ‘ The 
‘ Fool ’ there is poetry, and in his fragments, especially in 
those of ‘ Heath’s Jest Book,’ Beddoes scintillates at whiles 
with some thought or expression, some little half-gleam of 
self-revelation, which seems to hint at a mind that never 
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shone with its full power. It may be that real madness lay 
at the root of his imperfection, for his life was eccentric and 
unaccountable, and he died a suicide. 

As to the value of a certain contemporary of Darley and 
Beddoes, we could wish that we were more heartily in 
accord with critics to whose judgement we should be glad 
to subordinate our own. But we cannot affect an unfelt 
admiration, and we can only present the long drama of 
‘ Joseph and -his Brethren,* by Charles Wells, as a work 
which many persons highly competent to judge have as 
highly praised. It does not seem to ua that the touching 
old tale has gained anything by its elaboration. In the 
reprint of 1876 it occupies some 262 pages of considerably 
more than twenty lines apiece on an average. Its first act 
alone is about as long as most of Shakespeare’s plays, and 
there are four of tliem. The composition consists of little 
else than a series of sermons preached upon texts supplied 
by the main incidents of the story. B/3uben*s lecture to his 
brothers on their treatment of Joseph occupies some three 
hundred lines at least, and is only broken by ejaculatory 
sentences from one or other of his ten listeners. The 
disquisitions upon cruelty, mercy, pity, patience, auilntion, 
and—as soon as Phraxanor, Poiiphar’s wife, and the only 
female character, comes on the scene—upon lust, love, 
honesty:, duty, and God’s providence, are surely 
unredeemed by originality. Phraxanor herself falls im¬ 
measurably below the Phmdra of Euripides, and adds 
nothing to the Phedre of Racine. Perhaps the truest apology 
for the poem is that the work was that of a very young man. 

Among the strong men of his generation who deliberately 
adopted verse, very few were more deliberate in their 
adoption or stronger in their use of it than Walter Savage 
Landor. He did not hesitate between prose and verse, but 
he oscillated between them as a man may between a town 
and a country house. With now a play, now some 
‘ Imaginary Conversations,* now an epic, he turned back¬ 
wards and forwards from one to another with a lordly 
alternation too magnificent to be called caprice. His 
power in both directions no man may call in question, but 
there is an indescribable difference between poetic genius 
and such power. As a boy, he was a precocious scholar, 
and, when he could be persuaded to try, he produced Latin 
and Greek verses, original and in translation, which were 
the bewilderment, and more than once provoked the envy, 
of his teachers. But his waywardness and wilfulness were 
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as transoendent as his aptitudes, and he was as a lazy 
animal that will not put forth its strength. Later on, 
with like irregularity, he chose his own models, and 
invented his own methods. Though he studied Dante, he 
undervalued him on the score of his medievalism. He 
idolised Milton, whose mightiness in music appealed to him; 
probably from analogy he would have loved Handel as a 
musical composer. As a poet we may admire his elevation 
of style and his intellectual pride, which, scorning small 
subjects, held itself aloof from playfulness in metre, 
tricksiness in fancy, triviality in sentiment. We may 
acknowledge that he never dandled a commonplace, and 
that he avoided poetical doll-dressing, with all the thousand 
and one prettin^sses in which too many, who ought to have 
known better, have either courted popularity among half- 
cultivated coteries, or stooped to solicit the applause of the 
mob. But it would be difficult to own that he ever moves 
us; we leave him as calm and unexcited as he is himself. 
Even his landscape is not vivid; he has not fed his reverence 
with it like Wordsworth, mastered it like Milton, or assimi¬ 
lated it as Byron did that of Spain, of the Alps, and, above 
all, of Italy. He cannot bid Nature sing, as Shelley 
did, ode upon ode of her own making. In short, he is not 
an evangelist. He had not that kind of self out of which, 
after all. Gospels are made. And so he remains, colossal, 
impressive, like a ruin whose purpose is unknown, and from 
which we turn not without wonderment, but unstirred by 
reverence, sympathy, or affection. Half a dozen of Shake¬ 
speare’s sonnets, Byron’s ‘ Isles of Greece,’ Shelley’s * Sky- 
‘ lark,’ and the ‘ Ode to a Nightingale ’ of Keats are, any 
one of them, worth a wilderness of * Gebirs ’ or ‘ Hellenics,’ 
line as these may be. We may admit Landor’s stateliness 
of diction, though this is not so much native as derived. 
We may acknowledge his power of creating weird situations, 
but what is there either in his subjects or his treatment of 
them that satisfies or seduces us ? Does he feel, or make 
us feel, what he writes? Grievously as we may revolt 
from much that we find in Byron or Shelley, at least we feel 
that they felt, and thence comes the touch of Nature that 
makes us akin to them. Not so with Landor. 

Perhaps the lowest depths beneath style were plumbed by 
Wordsworth, just as its high-water mark was habitually 
paced by his immediate successor in the primacy of English 
poetry. We reserve the expression ‘ grand style * to express 
the majesty of verse, say, in Milton and Virgil, but that is a 
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matteir apart. We employ the term ‘style’ for a more 
general purpose. It conveys the idea of masterly elevation 
of manner, of an inevitable form of phrase, of cbasteness in 
rhythm, of caution in expression, and of a general finish 
and polish in work. Now, in all these, especially when his 
volume, his range of subject^ and his multiplicity of metre 
are considered, we hold Tennyson to have been supreme. 
As he ranges below the majesty of Milton, so he cannot be 
said to have caught and reproduced the inmost melodies of 
verse like Shelley, while the rhetoric of Byron he may 
consciously have shunned. But style, as representing the 
conscientious handicraft of a master determined to send 
forth nothing slipshod, common, or unclean, he certainly 
had and used as no Englishman has ever had or used it. 
He represents in this respect a staglike bound of our poetry 
out of the wilds of the rough and the unkempt into a smooth, 
well-shaven lawn of gardenlike order. It was natural that 
such a method should be allied to a receptive rather than 
to a creative mind. Imagination he had, and fancy in 
abundance, and he relied upon the latter more, perhaps, 
than on the former. His constructive faculty was not 
large. The consequence of this last limitation, sc^long as 
he remained conscious of it, was his love for short pieces. 
None of his poems up to and inclusive of those published 
in 1842 is 500 lines long. ‘In Memoriam ’ is but a 
wondrous collection of pearls strung together. Very few of 
its odes are absolutely essential to one another. They 
follow in fair sequence, though rather like separate stones 
in an ungraduated necklace; but it requires some ingenuity 
to plead a general design. So it is with the ‘ Idylls of the 
‘ King ’; the connexion between these is confined to the re¬ 
appearance, ever and anon, of the same personages. In short, 
Tennyson was a carver of cameos, which he setin a blankmatrix. 
But, then, what gems these cameos are! The two exceptions, 
outside the dramas, are ‘ The Princess ’ and ‘ Maud.’ ‘ The 
* Princess ’ especially stands apart. Its story is consecutive, 
directly told, and is constructed without flaw, but it is 
slight. Still, as a production, especially taking size into 
consideration, we are inclined to put it as high as anything 
he ever did. Perhaps its excellence is partly owed to an 
element of jocularity, to the fact that it was originally 
started for fun; this feeling, working unconsciously in its 
author all through it, may have given him a sense of ease 
and freedom. Certainly he does touch the serious subjects 
'involved in it with a surer hand than elsewhere. Absolute 
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seriousness of approach towards the highest is apt to work 
hesitancy and a want of precision, sometimes even of 
courage and candour. There are few minds in the whole 
history of literature that have been equal to this test. A 
little ripple of laughter, however restrained, evades the 
difficultj, and leaves success complete. Of ‘Maud,’ in spite 
of its many beauties, we had rather not say much. It has 
been called its author’s masterpiece. After much reflection, 
we take leave to doubt this. Its subject is needlessly dis- 
a.greeable. Its hero provokes no sympathy ; its heroine is 
a phantom, a statue for Pygmalion to write verses to. The 
brother and the lordling are unfair caricatures. It is 
immortalised by some exquisite fragments, such as the 
garden song, the apostrophe to the Svvainstou cedar, many 
lines of the song that begins ‘Oh, that ’twere possible 
‘ After long grief and pain,’ and the na util us. But it 
is defaced by metres hero and there that are positively ugly, 
and by satire that is unexciting because too often un¬ 
deserved. Of Tennyson x>Grhaps the last word to say is 
this : Outside and below the group of the very grandest, he 
is the most perfect and companionable of poets, and will be 
remembered by an unusual quantity of his work. He will 
stand for ever in the history of English literature as the 
champion who refonnd and rescued the lost Lady of 
Style. His aim was always lofty; he never wrote a line, 
much less conceived a poem, that should express himself at 
the expense of his readers. He never laughed, at or with 
society, the laugh which corrupts while it affects to censure. 
It was not in him to gloze over the commonplaces of lust, 
or to elaborate the portraiture of great crimes with a half- 
concealed admiration ; he could never have written his own 
apology, or excused his readers* fascination as did the 
author of ‘ Monsieur do Camors ’ when he bade farewell 
to his adulterous traitor and suicide with the words, 
‘ Sans doute un grand coupable, mais qui pourtant 
‘ fut un homme.’ No ‘ Cencis,’ no ‘ Beppos,’ no ‘ Don 
‘ Juans ’ for him ; though perhaps he did spend too much 
time over the episode of Launcelot and Guinevere, and 
though his fame would not have suffered if he had abstained 
from the somewhat namby-pamby love-making of Eosamund 
and Henry. Let us forget these blemishes of substance, 
with here and there a false experiment in form; they are 
but a few specks in the crop of rich fruit which the garden 
of his soul has borne for the world; let us turn them 
lovingly to the bottom of the basket. The poetry of the 
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nineteenth centurj culminated in him, and, fitly, in the ^ery 
noontide of its own course. He may be said, in his own 
words, 

* To sit a star upon the sparkling spire/ 

and there is none to dispute his throne with him. 

Side by side and almost year for year with the great 
laureate there was working a man whose genius was at once 
the contrast and a complement of his own. Browning’s 
method was not so much a negative lack of style as a positive 
rejection of it. His magnificent imagination, his intellectual 
force, his instinct for a fine subject, his love for and mastery 
over landscape, bis penetration into the devious passages 
and closed chambers of human nature, are all undoubted; 
but so are his wilfulness, his roughness, his unliterary 
avoidance of simplicity, his love of leaving his reader, and 
perhaps sometimes himself, lost in half-lights of intention, 
and half-thridded mazes of unexpounded philosophy. His 
burliness and muscularity found acceptance with many 
persons not too capable of appreciating his highest qualities, 
but who fancied that they had found in him satisfaction 
for a lack of virility which they had imputed to Tennyson 
simply because he was delicate and clear. Many such 
mistook his obscurity itself for profundity, thinking that 
what they could not plumb must needs be deep. A host 
of the admirers of ‘ Sordello * irresistibly recall that old 
Northumbrian story of the night-wanderer who stumbled into 
one of the hundreds of disused shafts in the mining district, 
but, managing to catch hold of the bank as he fell, maintained 
himself with foot and hand, shouting the while for help. He 
is said to have been dragged out shaking and chattering in 
his agony; and it was found that, had he but known it, his 
toes were only a few inches from the bottom. But Browning 
must not be undervalued because silly folk have raved about 
him. He will pass his immortality in the company of his 
great rival and contemporary; propped, it may be, upon a 
somewhat lower bed of amaranth or moly, though very close 
at hand. Because nonsense has been talked about * Para- 
‘ celsus ’ we need not forget ‘ Straffprd,’ ‘ Pippa Passes,’ 

* Saul,* ‘ Babbi ben Ezra,’ ‘ How they brought the good news 
' from Ghent to Aix,’ and, above and beyond all else of his, 
large or small, the matchless and priceless * Bing and the 

* Book.’ But great as he was he cannot be wholly forgiven, 
even by the most grateful of us, for the perversity which 
elected to scorn the use of good handicraft in the shaping of 
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fine thought. Whoever the jeweller may be, he has no right 
to set diamonds in mud. 

At Browning’s own side for many years sat and wrote his 
gifted but artistically deficient wife. The long romance of 
their joint lives, and the unquestioning worship of her 
husband, threw for a while an undue lustre upon the work of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. The chastisement infiicted 
upon a still living critic, who at the time of her death 
.indulged himself with a flippant remark in violation of good 
taste and feeling, but which is not now more worthy of 
repetition than it was originally of punishment, is still 
remembered by the readers of ‘ Pacchiarotto.* The voice of 
the militant husband is silent now, but we may express the 
verdict of a later generation without irreverence or cowardice 
on the one hand, or the risk of undeserved affront on the 
other. A love of paradox in the reading public contributed 
to the undue esteem in which, at one time, the productions 
of the poetess were held. It pleased people to say that the 
grey mare was the better horse. We remember these very 
words in the pages of an eminent Review. But though it 
was ludicrous to look upon Mrs. Browning as the rival or 
superior of her greater husband, her claims to consideration 
are beyond cavil. She had feeling, romance, wit, picturesque* 
ness, thoughtfulness occasionally rising into wisdom, and 
landscape; but none of these qualities was hers in a 
superlative degree. ‘ Aurora Leigh ’ exhibits her range and 
her limitations. It is a novel in verse, yet its story is 
undigested and improbable, and its incidents are so overlaid 
with that intellectual gossip to which both she and her 
husband were regrettably prone, that it is next to impossible 
to pick them out as one goes along. They are jerked in as 
though she were on the point of forgetting them, and as if 
they were things only worth mentioning, as it were, by the 
way. The narrative portion of the poem does not occupy 
ten per cent, of its dimensions. The rest is made up of 
reflections, sometimes excellent, but in the main tedious and 
trite. The plot is rather like a story by George Eliot, but a 
story whose every merit the novelist would have transcended, 
and from the absurdities and crudities of which she would 
have steered clear. The worst poetic defect of ‘ Aurora Leigh * 
is its abominable versification. From its long stretch of 
some eleven thousand Hues one might bring forward a 
hundred examples. In fact, her artistic taste was Mrs. 
Browning’s weakest point. Her lyric metres are often as 
fiiulty as her blank verse. They jingle themselves at times 
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into something very like vulgarity. Their music is that of 
the guitar or the harp at their best; at their worst it is 
that of the banjo. Yet she must have read the best models. 
Shelley and, later on, Tennyson were at her command; but 
she must have turned from them without true study. 
Perhaps she loved to imitate her husband’s perversities. 
Perhaps he encouraged her—he would certainly not correct 
her—and she still remained under the expiring lyric tasteless¬ 
ness of the generation that preceded her. Still, with all her 
shortcomings in art she was a grand manifestation of a 
woman who revered womanhood, and who conceived that her 
mission was to hold up the best in it at once as a standard 
for her own sex, and as a plea and protest to ours. So let 
us forgive much that is weak, much that is rough, much 
that is even tawdry if looked at from the artistic side alone. 
She was voluminous beyond measure, and, like some of her 
betters in the craft, would probably have written much 
better if she had written far less. One would have been 
glad to rub out some twenty thousand of her lines, and then 
to set her to work to polish and chasten the rest. 

With Browning and Mrs. Browning we take leave of the 
two last great sinners against style. Tennjson, ‘Patmore, 
Arnold, and Swinburne have all been thoroughly conscien¬ 
tious in form, phrase, and general workmanship. Arnold 
may have been dry and without a large stock of melodies; 
Patmore over-frugal and over-chastened ; the trill of Swin¬ 
burne exuberant, repetitive, over-prolonged. But with 
all of them their strings are ever in tune, and they never 
touch their instrument with a slack or slovenly hand. As 
to Arnold, we have heard it said by many folk that to them 
his work was altogether satisfying; but the remark has 
generally been made by those who have had an undoubted 
cross of the prig in them. There is a staid manliness of 
thought, a carefully pruned nicety of expression everywhere. 
In ‘ Thyrsis ’ and ‘ The Scholar Gipsy ’ there is a note struck 
of honest love and genuine regret. But the magical power 
of grief-begetting grief, the poignancy which stabs while the 
verse enchants, the haunting lights and shadows of a 
suggested passion which hold the memory enslaved, are not 
there. One can set down anything of Arnold’s with a 
‘ This is uncommonly good,’ and that is fatal. It may be 
urged that something of this sort is true even of Milton’s 
‘ Lycidas.’ If so, it springs of a common artificiality. But 
then * Lycidas ’ is ablaze with lines that have an immortality 
and perfection of their own, apart from the amber in which 
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they are embedded. There is nothing of that sort in 
‘ Thyrsis * or * The Scholar Gipsy/ and they are Arnold at 
his best. 

Of Olongh much has been written because more has been 
felt. To a large group of friends who mourned liis com¬ 
paratively early death his poems were made sacred by 
memory. They loved his work as they had loved him. But 
to us, who come to a view of him when the mists of regret 
have floated away, a colder and soberer judgement appears 
the truer. He was a dweller upon the borderland of genius, 
and intellectually was picturesque, but unkempt, like the 
landscape of the moor edges. Earnest and humorous, and, 
if unpolished, altogether manly and genuine, his figure sug¬ 
gests that of a respectable Salvator Rosa, or, to take a 
modem parallel from prose fiction, of a Warrington who 
wrote verse. He was inexpert alike in form and diction. 
He had no more mastered his vehicle than he had tamed his 
intellect. He held neither of them in hand. His difficulties 
in art were exactly mated to the perplexities of a soul in flux. 
But he belongs to the ' living minds * of the century, and he 
exemplifies its variety, even if he has not contributed much 
to its achievement. 

Of such writers as Aubrey de Vere and Sir Henry Taylor 
it would be impossible for any lover of good literature to 
speak without respect. Sir Henry Taylor’s noble poem 
‘ Philip van Artevelde ’ in its day almost took the world by 
storm; but neither that play nor ‘Edwin the Pair* has 
retained its hold upon the reading public. As with De 
Vere’s ‘ Alexander the Great * and ‘ St. Thomas of Canter- 
‘ bury * the poet failed in the instinct to make choice of 
topics which seize. We do not, however, place these works 
upon the same plane; each of Sir Henry Taylor’s rising to 
a height not attained, and possessing an attractiveness not 
shared, by either of the other two. The Irish chronicles 
which Mr. de Vere so laboriously put into verse are but 
dreary reading, and he further fails to make interesting the 
Medieval Records or the Legends of Saxon Saints. This, 
perhaps, may be owing to the Roman Catholicism which can 
provoke at best only sectarian sympathy. The workmanship, 
however, is always good, and is always that of a cultivated 
gentleman. Some of his smaller pieces and sonnets are i 
gems which for years to come will brighten the pages of 
mmj an anthology. 

The excursions of Charles Hingsley into verse were so in¬ 
frequent, and the total result of them so small, that, but for 
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his excellent quality, we should hardly treat him as a 
claimant for poetic honours. The ‘ Saint’s Tragedy * we 
may put aside ; it is half prose, and even when in verse it 
seems to lay no stress on its own assumption of the clothes 
of Poetry. * Andromeda’ is constrained and stunted, as 
every subject must be which, classic in origin, suffers doubly 
from being treated in a classic metre. Modem readers 
fight shy of Greek subjects, and there they are wrong j still 
less will they attack Greek metres, but there they are right. 
Kingsley stnkes a tenderer and more alluring note in his 
ball^s. ‘ The Sands of Dee,’ ‘ The Three Fishers,* ^ The 
‘ Starlings,’ * Airly Beacon,* the two poignant stanzas of ‘ A 
‘ Lament,’ and * Earl Haldane’s Daughter,’ which in the 
volume of the collected poems is only called * A Song,’ are 
each and all delightful. He is careless in rhyme and metre, 
but his is not a vulgar carelessness. Wise people, who 
value true pathos, and welcome the reappearance, even en 
deehabille, of the good old ballad forms, will take the best of 
Charles Kingsley’s little poems to their hearts, and keep 
them there. 

Macaulay is another commanding figure to whom poetry 
was merely ‘ parergon ’—to Anglicise a convenieill; Greek 
word—but whose sparse produce, like the widow’s famous 
cruse, will last a long time. His * Lays of Ancient Borne ’ 
are undeniable. We have been told that we may call them 
what we please, so long as we do not call them poetry. 
But what are they, then ? They are written in admirable 
verse, and verse which is in itself a perfectly fresh mood of 
ballad metre; and they are hardly the worse for a 8mootli> 
ness which does not destroy their swing or their virility. 
Boman spirit and the religion of old Borne, set in true 
Italian scenery, pervade them; and pathos, though kept in 
hand almost throughout, is occasionally let loose in them; 
while the whole group is made to subserve modem feeling 
and purpose. These qualities have made them popular, and 
if they do not also together make up poetry, it is not easy 
to say what does. Still, Macaulay cannot be called a poet 
in the broader sense, for he was but a brief sojourner, a 
tourist in the realms of song; his native soil and natural 
habitat was prose. 

Very much apart from his fellows, and that owing to a 
mental loneliness which was to him half a creed, worked 
Coventry Patmore. A speculator almost fantastic upon 
spiritual things; a mystic theorist upon life and conduct; 
proud and soaring, with a touch of the saint in him, and a 
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snap of the eagle, too; manly in talk, and at times almost 
tyrannous in attitude; such he was, and such he would 
have claimed to he. His poetry was gentle and refined to a 
fault, and it spent itself so largely upon the delineation of 
over-delicate shades of feeling, and within so circumscribed 
a range of scenery and incident, that it was voted tasteless 
by the multitude. But he was a poet of a high order. 
If constricted, he was from the first conscious of his limita¬ 
tions, and when he had exhausted the vein which he set 
himself to work, he ceased to produce altogether. Then the 
mental solitude in which he had long elected to live brought 
about in him something of that sterility which comes of 
isolation. ‘ The Angel in the House ’ is full of beauty; so 
are ‘ Amelia * and ‘ Tamerton Church Tower.* In the last 
two the influence of Coleridge is traceable, whom, when at 
his best and highest, and that unhappily was but seldom, 
Patmore was wont to extol. ^The IJnknown Eros* lacks 
charm, because it is without that explicability which, after 
all, is essential to charm. But the character of Jane, 
Frederick Graham’s humble little wife, in the ‘ Angel in the 
‘ House,’ forms one of the clearest and most pathetic studies 
in modern fiction, prose or verse. 

An episode in the literary firmament of the ‘ fifties ’ was 
the rising and setting of Alexander Smith. That a yoiing 
man should have written such a first book, and afterwards 
nothing half so good, was a bewilderment. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, we do not allow a sufficient analogy between man’s 
mind and material phenomena. A morning dawns blazing 
with sunlight and the beauties that are born of it; long ere 
noon there comes an eclipse of mist and gloom, and the day 
never recovers itself. So it is sometimes with genius; it 
dawns, flushes, and dies out in dulness. But was Alexander 
Smith’s vein genius after all ? A late re-reading of ‘ A Life 
‘ Drama ’ begets doubt. Was there more than a great 
receptiveness ? Is not the whole thing a series of echoes 
crossing and recrossing one another, now of Keats, now of 
Byron, and now of Tennyson? Was there more than an 
extreme facility of picking up and imitating methods of 
fancy, moods of feeling, turns of expression—^in fact, the 
tricks of the poet’s trade ? Whatever it was, it was well 
done enough to deceive the very elect, not excepting the 
last Master left alive from whom the inspiration of imitation 
came. 

As we float down the stream let us not forget to turn our 
boat into the pleasant backwater whereby dwells the simple. 
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genuine, unambitious, and unobtrusive Barnes. Local be 
was, even to the dialect which makes him difficult to many 
and impossible to more; but to the few who overcome he is 
undeniably precious. After all, Theocritus was provincial 
in speech and subject, and Wordsworth eminently local; 
and Barnes had some of the qualities of both those masters. 
Like them, he saw the poetry in rural poverty, and was not 
above being the evangelist of rural life, manners, humour, 
and feeling. He saw with, felt with, jested with, wept with 
the rustics of Dorsetshire, just as did Theocritus with the 
peasants of Sicily and Peloponnesus, and Wordsworth— 
except the jesting—^with the ‘ statesmen * and farm- 
labourers of Cumberland and Westmoreland. He had not, 
indeed, the genius of the other two; but, all the same, we 
take leave to doubt whether either of them ever wrote a 
better little poem than ‘ Woak Hill.* 

We now come to two poets, William Morris and Bossetti, 
whom we class together because they both represent that 
yearning * reculer pour mieux sauter’ which started the 
Pre-Eaphaelite Brotherhood in painting, and such poems as 
their own in literature. As painters and poets both, they 
illustrate each phase of the movement. We sh^ld be 
unaffectedly sorry for the person who could tell us after 
trial that he did not enjoy ‘ The Life and Death of Jason* 
and ‘The Earthly Paradise,* or the songs and ballads in 
Morris’s first volume. How ‘ The Tune of Seven Towers,* 
‘ The Eve of Crecy,* ‘ The Sailing of the Sword,* and a 
dozen other sweet things hold one’s memory ! And what a 
promise—perhaps not quite fulfilled—was there in the frag¬ 
ment called ‘ Sir Peter Ilarpdon’s End.* It may be said 
that all his poems, great and small, are but reproductions, 
even if they can be trusted to be that, of gone forms of life 
and feeling, and even of affectations that were superseded 
by a healthier renascence. It may be that there is too 
much of what we may dub Botticellism in the composition 
of Morris, as there was in that of many of those who felt 
and worked with him. We may blame him for never having 
extricated himself from his medievalism, for having ‘ reculd * 
but never having ‘ saute.’ But what he has given us is very 
beautiful, and, for ourselves, we accept it with gratitude. 
We acknowledge the presence of the pearls, and we decline, 
because they may not be altogether fit for daily food, to 
wish that they had been barleycorns. To our thinking the 
worst charge against Morris is his pessimism, his hate and 
dread of the inevitable end, and the hopelessness with 
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which he persists in looking on life as the Testibale of 
death. 

If genius might be said to consist in doing what a man 
sets himself to do surpassingly well, as well perhaps as it 
could have been done, then Kossetti had genius of the first 
order. But if it be truer to say that genius consists in 
doing with supreme excellence things that are of enduring 
benefit to mankind, then Bossetti must be relegated to a 
lower level. We all remember how we were dazzled by 
‘ The Blessed Damozel,’ * Sister Helen,* * Troy Town,* and 
the Sonnets, Hor have we forgotten ‘ The White Ship,* 
‘ Bose Mary,* or ‘ The King’s Tragedy.* For ‘ The House 
‘ of Life,* in spite of its fine handicraft, and its delicate 
shades of thought and feeling, we have a slighter sense of 
gratitude. Throughout almost all of Bossetti’s work, how¬ 
ever, there runs one and the same unpleasant influence, the 
sense of moral and nervous decadence. We think that this 
must be confessed, though we are far from admitting the 
charge to the extent to which it is urged by an eminent 
foreign critic. Still the canker is there. It is a vice akin to 
the pernicious theory of Art for Art’s sake, which seems to 
us to be the begetter of things abominable in literature, 
sculpture, and painting alike. We may all enjoy Bossetti’s 
work from ‘ The Blessed Damozel ’ down to ‘ Jenny *—alas, 
we are but mortal and are prone to feast where we should 
not—but how many really wholesome dishes has he offered 
us besides * The King’s Tragedy ’ ? 

Each of the gifted women who wrote their novels under 
the names of George Eliot, and Currer, Ellis, and Acton 
Bell, yielded to the charm which compels so large a troop 
of sensitive natures. In ‘ Jubal ’ and ‘ The Spanish Gypsy * 
George Eliot made two serious attempts to justify a claim to 
the coveted name of poet. Of ‘Jubal* nothing need be 
written. As to ‘ The Spanish Gypsy * one may permit one¬ 
self an expression of regret that instead of a story manacled 
in verse which is seldom more than tolerable, which never 
soars, and is too often pedestrian, the writer did not use her 
materials to give us, as she might have done, in her native 
fashion, a glorious novel in admirable prose. George Eliot, 
posing as a poet, provides a literary analogue to the 
Apterix among birds: she has everything but the wings, and 
cannot fly. As to the verse of the sisters Bronte, it was on 
its first appearance not unnaturally overvalued. None of us 
could forget the novels, and but few of us were not aware in 
some measure of the sadness and dreary romance of the 
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three lives. Sympathy often passes into admiration, and in 
many a loving heart the two are confused from the first. 
But after a careful re-perusal, it is impossible to see much 
more in the collection than might have been achieved by 
dozens of cleverish daughters of rural clergymen; and, 
strangely enough, Ourrer Bell’s pieces seem to be the least 
meritorious. 

Both Jean Ingelow and Miss Eossetti have done more 
interesting and distinctive work. The first named, 
especially, treats from time to time her delicately chosen 
and daintily handled subjects with a gentleness and 
womanly grace that go far to subdue the reader. For 
instance, overprolonged as it is, * High Tide on the Coast of 
‘ Lincolnshire ’ is a monument of pathos, and instinct with 
the dreary life of the people of the fens. 

If George Meredith were as victorious over us with his 
verse as he is with his prose, he would be the most 
triumphant ‘of our Conquerors.* But as a poet he falls 
into one of two pits: he either loses his idiosyncrasy, and 
becoming clear he is tame, or else, beginning to speak in his 
own tongue, he is untamable. We bear with him in his 
prose because what his style partly veils is so 6|>lendid. 
His wit, his wisdom, his plastic power and his own joy in it, 
all gleam out on us through the interjected photosphere of 
his perversities. These wc forgive to him, and only greet 
an unusually tough paragraph or chapter with an affection¬ 
ate oath. But though we can bear that our prose should be 
somewhat over pur4e, we must have the turtle of our poetry 
clear; so we say to him, we hope not ungratefully, 

‘ Introduce us to more Egoists, let Richard Feverel undergo 

* fresh ordeals, make Shagpat shave himself afresh, negotiate 

* for us another Marriage however Amazing, but let 
‘ “ Modern Love ** and “ The Joys of Earth ** alone.* 

Probably few poets of any age, certainly none among our 
moderns, have started upon the path of fame with so fair a 
promise as that which was given by ‘ Atalanta in Calydon.* 
Mr. Swinburne took us by storm. The youth who could 
present a famous but very difficult old myth with the fear- ‘ 
lessness and good faith which illumined his poem, and who 
was capable of writing the best passages in its choruses, to 
say nothing of a great deal of the blank verse, fully justified 
the acclamations which greeted him. If Mr. Swinburne has 
not developed quite commensurately, it is not because he 
was chilled, like Keats, by want of welcome. There was no 
frost in his May. Even toe wayward drift and over-frank- 
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ness in treatment of many pieces among his * Poems and 
* Ballads ’ were condoned far more handsomely than he 
should have hoped. If some of us felt a first fine shade of 
disappointment creep over us with ‘ Chastelard/ which 
deepened with * Bothwell * and * Mary Stuart,* it was not 
that what was done was not well done—for it was all 
wondrously well done—but it was that a writer so splendidly 
endowed should not have cared to treat something nobler, 
to do something still better worth his doing. Had not the 
world had already a little too much of the frivolity, intrigue, 
levity, moral squalor, cruelty, and crime of Mary Stuart and 
her Court? We grieved that one who might have been 
among the most picturesque of teachers, as the * Songs 
‘ before Sunrise* testified, should tend towards subsidence 
into a raker of dead rose-leaves from the bowers of light 
ladies, a chronicler of their frailties, and of their sufferings 
at the hands of paramours whose deeds and natures were 
even more unsavoury than their own. Such feelings were 
not relieved by the appearance of ‘ Tristram and Iseult.* 
It was now too clear that Mr. Swinburne had become by 
habitual preference a treater of such themes, and that the 
world must make up its mind to suffer by his choice. One 
exception we are bound to admit: ‘ Marino Paliero * is a 
great subject grandly handled. Since those days he has 
done little more than disport himself with his powers. He 
has tossed metre about as a. Japanese juggler spins plates 
or keeps sham butterflies upon the wing. He has loved to 
elaborate an idea through a score of complicated stanzas 
very much as an over-ingenious musical composer tortures 
a theme through endless variations. And all these things 
he does with an exuberance and a faultless dexterity which 
bewilder and charm us for the moment, but upon which he 
must pardon us if we reflect with a genuine regret. He has 
suffered, like most great people, much from epithets. He 
has been called comet-like, erratic, meteoric; but these 
hardly supply a befitting image. He does not strike us as 
lawless, or out of the way, except in having been very 
brilliant. He is rather represented, to our thinking, by a 
star that floats suddenly into the astronomer’s ken, shows 
for a while as of the first magnitude, arousing a wild 
surmise, a hope, a prophecy, but slowly dies back to a 
moderate though still considerable splendour, and leaves 
the disappointed observer saddened as well as silent, like 
Keats’ sailors upon their peak in Darien. 

With Mr. Swinburne the roll of the masters is closed. 
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But there are many names, early and late, which deserve 
record. There is Bishop Heber, whose ‘ Bluebeard ’ is, with 
the exception of ‘ The Ingoldsby Legends,* the best comic 
poem ever written by a clergyman. There is Bailey, of 
whose death at a ripe age we have lately heard, and in 
'whose * Festus ’ and ‘ The Age * the display of his own 
literary ambition is perhaps, after all, in spite of their 
momentary acceptance, the chief effect. Fitzgerald, the 
translator of Omar Khayysim*s ‘ Rubiiiyat,* must not be for¬ 
gotten, though his original work may have passed out of 
remembrance. There is, too, the late T. E. Brown, the 
Manxman, a great scholar and tutor, whom a long genera¬ 
tion of Clifton schoolboys remember with affection and 
reverence, and whom a grateful group of readers still thank 
for his ‘ Fo*c*s’le Yarns,* ‘ Manx Witch,* and ‘ The Doctor *; 
genuine pictures, all, of the homely island life and scenery 
amid which he was born and nurtured. There is Sir Alfred 
Lyall, whose masculine ‘ Verses written in India * make us wish 
that there were more of them. There is Professor Courthope, 
whose ‘ Paradise of Birds * might well have been followed by 
something simile aut secundum. Sir Lewis Morris has been 
a voluminous writer, and a careful and conscientious porker. 
He is, perhaps, the most fruitful and successful of the 
Tennysonians. His ‘ Epic of Hades,* which introduced him, 
and his ‘ Gwen,* a very charming poem, have won him a 
title to respectful mention among Victorian poets. Pro¬ 
minent among all such in gentle grace of idyllic work is 
Mr. Eobert Bridges. His shorter poems seem to us far his 
best. In spite of the superiority of his ‘ Eeturn of Ulysses * 
to another much-praised poem on the same subject, the 
verdict upon him must be that he falls back beaten from 
effort upon a large scale. But if anybody who does not yet 
know him should wish to try the flavour of his smaller 
fruits let him take the first taste of them in the delightful, 
but unnamed, poem which begins— 

‘ There is a hill beside the silver Thames.’ 

We shall be surprised if he does not devour the basketful. 

Lord De Tabley*s half-dozen volumes are, unfortunately 
for the many, known only to the few. He had not those 
qualities which provoke general acceptance. One is tempted 
to associate him with Arnold, though it is not difficult to 
differentiate the two. De Tabley could not have written 
‘ Thyrsis,* perhaps, nor ‘ Empedocles on Etna,* though 
neither subject would have been alien to his genius; but 
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Arnold, on the other hand, would have been incapable of 
* Orestes,* and still more certainly so of * Jael,’ that strangest 
and most original of monologues. Seldom has a sequel to a 
long-accepted myth been so completely Justified. We feel 
that the lonely woman who in a momentary flush of resist-^ 
less patriotism dared to slay the sleeping Sisera, whom she 
had for pity entertained, must have repented of her deed; 
and seldom has there been a nobler study of passion than 
De Tabley*s of the remorse with which he has dowered her. 
His volumes are full of fine things, and we could only wish, 
not so much for his fame’s sake, as for that of the general 
spread of enjoyment, that the number of those qualified to 
judge of them were larger than it is. 

Three men have been conspicuous during the nineteenth 
century as writers of * sacred ’ poetry—Cardinal Newman, 
Father Faber, and Mr. Keble. There would be an obvious 
risk in an attempt to judge them by what is after all bound 
to be a secular standard. They are all eminently sectarian. 
Let those who prefer either of them to George Herbert do 
so. For ourselves, we are content with the elder poet. Their 
piety is their enticement, and Herbert’s has an element of 
universality which theirs lacks. Once we recollect catching 
in Mr. Keble the true lyric ring. It is in the opening stanzas 
of the lines written for one of the later Sundays after Trinity, 
and which begin— 

‘ Ked o’er the forest peers the setting sun.’ 

But even these are but a sweet echo, which would hardly 
have taken shape but for Gray’s ‘ Elegy.’ 

A word or two must be said for those whose mission has 
been to relax the strung bow for us, who have had no lesson 
to teach beyond the pleasant one that life need not be all 
labour, and who in teaching this have laughed with us out 
of working hours. James and Horace Smith were poets. 

‘ A Tale of Drury Lane,’ that epic of the Fire Hose, is as 
much a poem outside ‘ Marmion ’ as Pope’s * Iliad ’ is one 
apart from that of Homer. Aytoun and Theodore Martin 
created a new Campeador in Don Fernando Gomersalez, 
and added a startling sequel to the deeds of St. George in 
the exploit of Mr. Philip Slingsby. Those who have 
simmered over the neatness and classic smartness of 
Calverley have owed a like and not inferior pleasure to 
Seaman, Graves, and Godley. And as we and our fathers 
enjoyed in company the extravaganzas of Planchd, so have we 
sat and laughed with our sons over the libretti of Gilbert 
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wedded to the music of Sullivan. In this, as in other matters, 
we of the nineteenth century have had much to be thankful 
for. 

Two or three stand out among the younger group of living 
poets whom we have deliberately forborne to estimate. Let 
’us now name them—Mr. Watson, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. 
Kipling. Their genius is undoubted, and each will take the 
rank found due to him, as time developes his powers and 
accumulates his productions. That we do not attempt to 
appraise them comes not of failure to appreciate or reluct¬ 
ance to acknowledge. But we think that they more properly 
belong to the twentieth cenlury, and we hope and believe 
that when the chronicler of the new epoch makes up his 
treasures their names will each have an honoured place upon 
the roll. 

And now, what is the sum of the matter ? Is it not that 
at the dawn of the last century, after a brief period of slight¬ 
ness and estrangement from high purpose. Poetry did rouse 
herself, shake her plumes, remember her mission, and set 
herself anew to the serious problems of life; to this end 
touching the lips, and not in vain, of Crabbe, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Tennyson, and Browning ? Have 
not all these great men caught fire from their epoch, illumi¬ 
nating it in turn with the coruscations of their own uncom¬ 
municated genius ? And has there not been beside them a 
long and still brilliant company of lesser lights, grouped in 
easy gradation of achievement, from the high level of 
Swinburne, Arnold, and Patmore, down to that of some of 
those who are at work to-day? Mankind may hereafter 
shake their heads when they read some of the more un¬ 
measured of contemporary eulogies, but it will always be 
conceded to the nineteenth century that, while it was an 
age in which eternal questions and issues had become 
more complex and more difficult than they had been or 
seemed to be during its predecessors, it produced poets 
able and zealous to attack them, and who, while they 
laid bare their own doubts and self-conflicts, were still fit 
to register every pulse and stereotype every phase of the 
moral, social, and intellectual movement that surged around 
them. 
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^HE Colonial Conference is at an end, and the premiers 
“*■ are returning to their own countries. The Govern¬ 
ment have decided that they will not publish a report of the 
discussions, and we shall, therefore, not possess any full 
record of debates which must have teemed with episodes 
to throw light on the internal relations of the British 
Empire. The reticence is discreet, but disappointing. For 
the resolutions passed by this Conference—if ever they 
should be published during our lives—will give us very 
little help in estimating the general tendencies of colonial 
feeling. Such resolutions express little more than pious 
wishes. It would be very much more interesting to know 
what was the attitude of the colonial premiers towards the 
original proposals put forward by Mr. Chamberlain. The 
Colonial Secretary, it is generally believed, suggested certain 
schemes of combined Imperial defence. He presumed, we 
imagine, that it would be possible to build some durable struc¬ 
ture on the basis of the combined effort made by the Empire 
to close the South AMcan war. But if so, it seems clear that 
his proposal met with little favour from the colonies. The 
modest resolution which is officially stated to have been 
passed in favour of increased colonial subventions to the Im¬ 
perial navy carries us, indeed, little beyond the point that we 
have reached already. Australia, as everyone knows, already 
contributes 126,000?., and South Africa gives an ironclad. 
The very slight additions to these grants, rumoured to be 
about 200,000?., which have been sanctioned by the Con¬ 
ference are satisfactory, but do not open up any new policy. 
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They do not even keep up with the increase in our naval 
expenditure—amounting to about 10,000,000?. a year—since 
1897. Australia, if rumours speak truly, has even put 
forward an important claim to independent naval control, 
which it appears that the Admiralty has refused to enter¬ 
tain. The one clear fact is that all the colonies shrink from 
further military expenditure and control. Instead of wishing 
to increase the control of the central power, both Canada 
and Australia have for long cherished the notion of absolute 
internal military Home Rule. Their record in the South 
African war has made them not less but more anxious to 
provide their own officers, and manage their own armies. 
They would certainly resent any suggestion of compulsory 
service, or of legal obligation to help the home country in 
case of need. 

The results of the Conference, therefore, deliver a severe 
blow to the hopes of those who have been dreaming of 
military and naval concentration as the first effect of the 
Boer war. The colonial premiers have, it is clear, taken a far 
shrewder view of the moral of that war than have some 
observers at home. They see that its moral is not concentra¬ 
tion, but elasticity—not compulsion, but free and voiiintary 
effort. The centralised system of the British War Office failed 
to grapple with the situation, and it was the free and un¬ 
fettered efforts of volunteers at home and in the colonics 
that saved the Empire. That is not a story which points 
convincingly to the necessity for increased control. At any 
rate, the colonial premiers will have none of it, and it is 
now clear that the tendency both in Canada and in Australia 
will be towards military autonomy rather than military 
subordination. They do not regard their two years of 
voluntary effort as giving the old country any larger claim 
on their resources, and they would be surprised if the Imperial 
authorities were to use a great and signal display of 
spontaneous patriotism as an excuse for inviting a very 
heavy annual contribution to the exchequer of defence. 
They are willing to give freely their blood and treasure 
in a moment of emergency. But they claim, when the time 
comes, the right of choice. They are young and poor; they 
have small populations that have to struggle with great 
natural difficulties; they have vast countries to civilise, 
and demands to meet which are unknown to an old 
and settled country. They shrink, therefore, from the 
prospect of a continuous military strain. They draw back, 
as Sir Wilfrid Laurier has himself put it, from the ‘ vortex 
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* of militarism.* They cannot face the burdens of the new 
and 'the old world at the same time. They cannot under¬ 
take to subdue at once nature in a new continent and 
humanity in an old. 

The old country, on the other hand, also shrinks from a 
further sacrifice to the new. Here, again, it would be inter¬ 
esting to have a full account of the discussions at the 
Conference. For it seems certain that the colonies, on their 
side, put forward suggestions which made almost as great a 
demand on Great Britain as the British proposals made on 
the colonies. Each side suggested a closer arrangement 
on the point which affected it most. The need of the 
home country, threatened everywhere by the combinations 
of a hostile Europe, is a securer system of military and 
naval defence; the need of the colonies, young countries 
struggling against big fiscal combinations like the United 
States, is a larger commerce. It is plainly to the interest 
of the home country that the military relations of the 
Empire should be placed on a fixed basis. It is equally to 
the interest of the colonies that the commercial relations 
should also be defined. If we want defence, they want 
trade. 

It is true that the demand for concessions in this matter 
by the colonies from Great Britain bears a somewhat startling 
aspect to the casual observer. A foreigner, looking simply 
at the facts, might imagine that the colonies already had it 
all their own way. For if we look at the trade relations of 
the British Empire, what do we see ? On the one side Great 
Britain admitting the imports from her colonies almost 
entirely free from taxation; on the other, the colonies still 
building up high tariffs against the imports from Great 
Britain. One would imagine that if any proposal of reform 
were possible, it would be that the British colonies should 
imitate the home country by abolishing their tariffs. Sir 
Bobert Giffen, indeed, has boldly put forward the suggestion 
that the Empire should seek unity in the direction of uni¬ 
versal free trade. But this proposal may at once be dis¬ 
missed as outside the range of practical politics. Whatever 
other step Canada and Australia may take towards the 
further unity of the Empire, they will certainly not take this 
step of adopting free tr^e. 

The actual suggestion made by these two great colonies 
at the Conference was very far removed from this. It was, 
indeed, a suggestion in the direction of assimilation. But 
it was assimilation in a precisely opposite direction. Their 
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proposal was, we believe, not that they should come towards 
us, but that we should go towards them. They wished that the 
British Empire should move, not towards free trade, but 
towards protection. They took care, indeed, not to alarm us by 
any sweeping proposal. The Empire was not to be protected 
all at once. The dream of a Zollverein, such as prevails in 
the German Empire, was even discreetly denounced by Sir 
Edmund Barton. We were to move gradually, indeed, by 
way of preferential tariffs; but the suggestion was made in 
a tentative and persuasive manner. Canada, indeed, could 
justly claim that she had carried out the pledge given at the 
last Colonial Conference in 1897. Since that year she has 
extended to British imports a preference of one-third, though 
it has been shrewdly, if somewhat unkindly, pointed out 
that owing to the nature of our imports her tariff still works 
out more in favour of American than British goods. Still, 
Canada has the right to claim that she has carried out her 
promise. It is not Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s fault if his stout 
refusal to demand any concession in return has now been 
outflanked politically by the revival of the shilling duty on 
com. Sir Edmund Barton, the Premier of Australia, could 
not indeed plead the same sentimental claim. But foamany 
years past .Australia has been pressing the Imperial 
Exchequer to remit the import dues upon Australian 
wines, and Sir Edmund Barton came to this country with an 
instruction to demand a preference on this product. Lastly, 
it is rumoured that Mr. Seddon hovered in the background 
with a more shadowy and less defined proposal, mainly t^hrown 
out in the form of spasmodic interviews, for a preference on 
Australian mutton. But as, happily, no tax on mutton 
exists at the present moment, Mr. Seddon’s ideas scarcely 
came within the sphere of practical politics. 

This, then, was the situation at the opening of the Colonial 
Conference. Mr. Chamberlain, on behalf of the home 
country, suggested help in Imperial defence. The two chief 
premiers, who were practically the only other personages who 
counted in the Conference, passed over this suggestion, and 
sought on behalf of their colonies a commercial preference 
on two imports—com and wine. 

But it would appear that the Imperial Government pre¬ 
sented as steady a resistance to this demand as the colonies 
on their side presented to ours. It is stated that the Con¬ 
ference passed a general resolution in favour of preference 
at some future time. But that is a poor reply to those 
who asked for it instantly on com and wine. If the 
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home country remains empty-handed at the end^ so do the 
colonies. 

Though the dream of Imperial consolidation, either 
military or commercial, is thus for the moment shattered, 
there are smaller but not insignificant tasks which we may 
hope to find sensibly forwarded by the meetings of this 
summer—which are, it is now stated, to be repeated, as 
they ought to be, at regular intervals. The unification 
of the Empire in respect to law and custom, or in matters 
like telegraphs, ships, and posts, seems, perhaps, a some¬ 
what prosaic task after the great visions on which we 
have fed. But it is probably here that we should find 
the surest and safest road. The Conference of 1897 dis¬ 
cussed the proposal of an Imperial postage, and rejected 
it. but probably that discussion helped towards its adop¬ 
tion. The Conference of 1902 may, perhaps, fail in 
everything else, but it will not be wasted if it has led to a 
better understanding between the premiers and the home 
country on such minor questions as those of shipping laws 
and telegraphs, or a common metric system, or a common 
degree for solicitors and barristers throughout the Empire. 
Let us hope that the resolutions, when they are published, 
will bear out the very sanguine forecast on these points. 

But perhaps the chief profit of the Conference has been, 
after all, to place a definite check on that hurry after 
Imperial concentration which has of late become so perilous 
a tendency. It has brought certain vague and nebulous 
ideas to the test of practical bargaining, and it has revealed 
the fact that within the large circumference of common aims 
and common hopes which encircles the British Empire there 
is still a vital sphere of differing interests and local autono¬ 
mies on which we trench at our peril. There could be no 
more certain way of breaking up the British Empire than 
to carry our centralising tendency beyond the point of 
healthy growth. If the British colonies were to allow the 
Delilah of militarism to bind their limbs and shear their 
locks, then there would be an ebbing of strength that might 
portend their final downfall. If the United Kingdom, on 
the other hand, found itself being heavily fined for the 
colonies, there would be a reaction which no statesman could 
resist. 

The Conference has brought wisdom to extremists on both 
sides. Colonial interests have proved strong to resist projects 
of centralised Imperial defence. British interests have been 
strong to resist any definite suggestions of fiscal preference. 
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If Canada is not drawn into the * vortex of militarism,* neither 
is England drawn into the vortex of protection. We have 
recognised the difference of our interests, and in that recog¬ 
nition lies the best hope for our unity. 

But before we put the whole matter of the Conference 
behind us, it might be well to form some definite opinion as 
to the tendency of its two chief proposals—military consoli¬ 
dation and preferential duties. Putting aside the question 
whether they are premature, are these things ultimately de¬ 
sirable or not? They represent some kind of movement, 
but is it movement forwards or backwards ? 

Military consolidation is the natural aim of all the military 
empires. It is the aim of Russia, and is the reason why 
that Power is at present undermining the local liberties of 
Finland. But hitherto the British has not been a military 
empire, and the tendency has been in the opposite direction. 
There was a time when all our great colonies were garrisoned 
by Imperial troops. But the gradual result of the gift of 
self-government was to enable the home Government to 
withdraw these garrisons. Australia and Canada are now 
entirely self-dependent in regard to military defence, ’feouth 
Africa was the only white colony still protected by an 
Imperial force at the end of the nineteenth century, and by 
a curious coincidence it has been the only white colony 
exposed to invasion and rebellion. A strong movement exists 
in Australia in favour of obtaining control of their navy, and it 
found expression, as we believe, at the Colonial Confer¬ 
ence. The tendency is inevitable. State sovereignty is 
inextricably bound up with the military power. No colony 
can really be self-governing which has not also control of 
its own forces. Aud as the desire for self-government is the 
profoundest and strongest motive in colonial politics, so the 
dislike to any idea of military consolidation is unqualified 
and universal. It seemed plain to the colonies that this 
was a movement backwards—a movement away from the 
autonomous principle on which our Empire is based. That 
the colonies should undertake their own self-defence, and 
should in the end establish entire self-dependence on this 
matter is only right and just both to them and to ourselves. 
But that is a very different matter from military centralisa¬ 
tion. 

The proposal of a system of preferential tariffs sounds 
more specious, and has the great advantage over the first 
propos^ of being desired by our colonies. But the British 
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En^^ire is a fine balance whicb can quite as easily be upset 
by an excessive claim on the mother country as on the 
colonies. Great Britain has given self-government to her 
colonies, but she asks in return self-government for herself. 
But self-government becomes the shadow of a name if our 
finance is to be regulated by the desires and interests of 
distant lands. It is not any longer contended that preferen¬ 
tial duties on behalf of our colonies will be of any advantage 
to ourselves. These duties are rather defended as an 
Imperial act of generosity—a sort of return for services 
rendered. They are even represented as a new invention in 
Imperialism. 

As a matter of fact, the proposal is a step back to the 
system of sixty years ago. It is a stale device which was 
abolished by our forefalliers. Those who wish to look before 
they leap should read again the first letter in ‘ Lord Grey’s 
' Letters on the Colonial Policy of Lord John Bussell (1846- 
* 52) ’— a volume which still embodies the ripest wisdom in 
the structure and government of the British Empire. Lord 
Grey describes in this letter the struggles against this very 
fallacy of preferential tariffs. It was the last survivor of 
the protectionist beliefs, and was so strongly held that when 
in 1842 Lord Grey moved a resolution against even ‘ new 
‘ protecting duties in favour of colonial produce ’ he was 
defeated. Lord Grey thus states the proposition he put 
forward in that debate :— 

' Duties ought not to be levied on the importation of any articles 
which would meet in our market articles of the same kind produced 
in the colonies and not subject to an equal amoimt of taxation.’ 

At the foot of the page he adds this interesting note:— 

* It does not appear to me at all inconsistent with the idea of the 
tmity of the British Empire that no attempt has been made to unite 
its several members, divided as they are from each other by the 
diameter of the globe, in one fiscal system.’ 

He considered that the time had come to end the system 
of colonial monopoly and establish fiscal freedom. 

‘ I considered it to be no less for the real and permanent interest of 
the colonies themselves than for that of the mother country that in¬ 
dustry riiould cease to be diverted from its natural channms and a 
useless burden to be imposed on the consumer by differential duties, 
levied for the purpose of favouring colonial produce in our markets, 
and our produce in the markets of the colonies.’ 

These are notable words, which may well be pondered at 
the present moment. 
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Those who resisted Lord Grey’s motion used an argument 
which should give some of our Imperialists pause :— 

' Not only those who still adhere to the opinion that the former 
policy with respect to colonial commerce was the right one, but many 
of the most eager advocates of the principles of free trade, concurred 
in arguing that, if the colonies were no longer to be regarded as 
valuable on account of the commercial advantages to be derived 
from their possession, the country had no interest in keeping these 
dependencies, and it would be better to abandon them, thus getting 
rid of the heavy charge on the country, especially in producing the 
requisite amount of naval and military force for their protection.’ 

That is to say, if the colonies are not a profit to us they 
may as well be dropped. It is an argument we do not often 
hear nowadays, but might it not be heard again if we revived 
the fiscal relation ? Against this Lord Grey put forward a 
weightier and more enduring reason for the existence of the 
Empire:— 

‘I consider, then, that the British Colonial Empire ought to be 
maintained, principally because I do not consider that the nation 
would be justified in throwing off the responsibility it has incurred by 
the acquisition of this dominion, and because 1 believe that much of 
the power and influence of this country depends upon its havifig large 
colonial possessions in different parts of the world.* 

But he laid down the rule of non-intervention which has 
dominated our policy ever since :— 

* The country has no interest whatever in exercising any greater 
influence in the internal affairs of the colonies than is indispensable 
either for the purpose of preventing any one colony from adopting 
measures injurious to another or to the Empire at large; or else the 
promotion of the internal good government of the colonies by assisting 
the inhabitants to govern themselves when sufficiently civilised to do 
so to advantage, and by providing a just and impartial administration 
for those of which the population is too ignorant and unenlightened to 
manage its own affairs.’ 

Such is the law of the British Empire as laid down by its 
mighty founders, in regard to this question of fiscal 
preference. 

But these proposals, whether for closer military con¬ 
solidation or for fiscal preference, are but the vanguard 
of a larger movement. The enthusiasm which they call 
forth is only a fragment detached from the great ideal of 
Imperial federation, which has for so many years been the 
dream of so many English politicians and thinkers. 

Nothing has been more clear than that the colonial 
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premiers of Canada and Australia—whose authority is 
nepessarily supreme in this matter—have set their face 
against any closer linkage of the Empire as a whole. Why 
is this ? What is the meaning of this instinctive shrinking 
from any closer central control ? It is not want of loyalty 
or attachment to the home country. It is not aversion from 
the root idea of the British Empire as a combination of 
British authorities and powers. It is simply that each of 
our great colonial systems is already engaged in solving the 
problem of federation in its own continent. The federal 
system of Canada is not yet complete; the federation of 
Australia is in its first infancy; the federation of South Africa 
has not begun. Local federation must come before Imperial, 
and until local federation is complete. Imperial federation 
must remain a dream and a desire. 

If we would realise the truth of these statements let us 
look round the British Empire, and try to form an idea of 
its present condition and stage of developement. 

In such a survey there is happily no need to discuss the 
issues of such an event as the South African war. Here we 
are concerned with results, and the only question we have to 
ask is—Has the war brought South Africa any nearer to that 
process of South African federation which is the necessary 
preliminary to Imperial federation? No candid observer 
can say that it has. Let us admit that the war has brought 
Canada and Australia nearer to us through the common 
sentiment that it evoked. Its effects on South Africa could 
not but be disintegrating. It has increased the division of 
races. It has reduced the number of loyal Dutch to a lower 
point than ever before in our history. It has alienated 
temporarily, but we hope not permanently, the majority in 
Cape Colony. It has completely upset the political equilibrium 
at the Cape, and it has produced a formidable movement, 
supported by the High Commissioner, though opposed by 
the Colonial Secretary, in favour of reducing the Cape to the 
level of a Crown colony. The debates in the Cape Assembly 
and the extraordinary position of the Cape Ministry— 
dependent for their existence on the will of their own 
Opposition—do not imply any certainty that our King 
Canute can say to the tide, ‘ Thus far and no furthier.’ The 
Progressives—the English * Loyalist * party—seem bent on 
suspension, and the only supporters of representative govern¬ 
ment are the Ministry and the Afrikander Bond. Whatever 
opinion we may have on these events, it is impossible to 
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maintain that they have in themselves brought any nearer 
the day of that most desirable consummation, the voluntary 
federation of a group of self-governing South African colonies. 
Good sometimes comes out of ovil. But at present there is 
every sign that the South African war has postponed rather 
than accelerated the day of South African federation—and 
with it the federation of the Empire. 

Let us turn to Australia. 

The federation of the Australian colonies was achieved 
on July 9, 1900, when the Australian Commonwealth Bill 
received the royal assent. The federal Parliament was opened 
by the Prince of Wales in the summer of 1901, and a federal 
Government, with Sir Edmund Barton as premier, has now 
been in power for over a year. How does Australia stand 
at this moment P 

It is passing through all the maladies of infancy. During 
this year the Australian Parliament has been absorbed in a 
gigantic struggle over the first great task of the federal 
Government—the Tariff Bill. In that measure Sir Edmund 
Barton has simply been carrying out the first duty of a 
federal ministry, which might perhaps have been better 
performed by a federal convention—to establish the 
finance of the new Commonwealth on a federal basftj. The 
Commonwealth Act abolishes all the inter-state custom dues, 
and establishes one common exchequer and one common 
customs system, though the distribution of revenue is 
proportioned to the State debts and the State needs. 

Sir Edmund Barton’s view is that the financial needs of 
the Commonwealth can be met only by a high customs 
tariff', and he has therefore raised the tariff to a high 
protectionist standpoint. This has developed a free trade 
opposition of amazing strength, which has fought the Bill 
with great persistence and energy, and has forced the 
Government to modify their proposals in several points—as 
for instance by abolishing the tea duty, a very embarrassing 
loss for the various States. The last phase of the struggle 
has been a conflict between the Senate and the Assembly. 
The Senate, which possesses far larger powers of finance than 
our House of Lords, suggested sweeping amendments. The 
Assembly rejected them, and the Senate again sent them 
down. 

The points at issue have at last been settled by a general 
disp^y of British common sense. If the deadlock had 
continued there would have been no other possible issue than 
the rejection of the Tariff Bill by the Senate and a prolonged 
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fight between the Houses, under the interesting provisions of 
the Act governing such a contest.* 

This irtruggle over finance illustrates not merely the dose 
division between parties in the Australian Parliament, but 
the jealousies between the newborn States and the central 
power. The Senate is elected by the States, and its 
opposition is doubtless due quite as much to jealousy as to 
any fixed belief in the policy of free trade. 

The central Government possesses authoriiy over the 
States on no fewer than thirty-nine matters,t and it is likely 
that the same jealousy may be felt in regard to many of 
them. 

Among these powers of the federal Government, perhaps 
the next in impedance to the control of finance is the right 
to regulate the immigration or emigration of inhabitants. 
The cry for a white Australia has always been very powerful 
in the south of the continent, and it has now resulted in a 
federal Act virtually excluding Kanakas, Malays, and 
Japanese from the continent. The result is that Queens¬ 
land, faced with the loss of all the labour with which she 
runs her great sugar and pearl industries, is seriously dis¬ 
contented. 

It is difficult, indeed, in Melbourne and Sydney to realise 
the labour problem of a tropical country like Queensland. 
The labour party throughout Australia has always shown 
the spirit of continental exclusiveness—a perfectly natural 
feeling, but one which is likely to bring it into confiict with 
Imperial policy. Before the federation each colony dealt with 
this question in its own way and according to its own needs. 
In some colonies, such as Victoria and New South Wales, 
there was no particular damage done by the spirit of 
racial exclusion. They were white colonies, and could be 
run by white men. But Queensland lies within the tropics, 
where white labour is practically impossible. The Kanaka 
labour has given rise to grave abuses and requires strict 
regulation. Nobody could quarrel with any steps that 
the central Government might take for this purpose. But 
the federal Government has not been content with this; it 
has resolved to drive out Kanaka labour altogether. Queens¬ 
land, it is true, is to receive a bonus for her sugar industry 


* See the 57th clause. First there is a Dissolution. Then if the 
deadlock still continues there is a joint meeting of the Houses, and 
the question is decided by an absolute majority of both. 

., t See 51st clause. 
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as long as it is in the hands of white labourers. But the 
Kanakas are to be sent back to their own islands^ and the 
Japanese and Malays are to be excluded from South Aus¬ 
tralia and Queensland. Lord Hopetoun, rightly or wrongly, 
decided to give his sanction to this measure, instead of 
‘ reserving * it for the King’s pleasure. The Alien Immigra¬ 
tion Act has become law, and now the federal Government 
is wondering how it is going to cany it out. 

The tropical States are not likely to give the central 
Government any help. South Australia, Queensland, and 
Western Australia do not contemplate with any equanimity 
the loss of their valuable pearl-fishing industries, which are 
mainly carried on by the fearless Japanese and Malays. The 
Dutch are trying their utmost to get hold of the pearl 
fishers for their own shores in New Guinea. But far and 
away the most dangerous of these questions is the threatened 
exclusion of the Kanakas. The Premier of Queensland has 
spoken with considerable vehemence, and the General 
Election in Queensland has backed him up. The white men 
in Queensland see themselves threatened with the expulsion 
of all their labourers in virtue of an Act passed by a re¬ 
mote Government lying within the temperate zone.^ Their 
finances are already in a precarious state, and no one quite 
knows how the Kanaka is to be deported. The Queensland 
Government, sooner or later, may refuse to act, and the 
federal Government may well hesitate to send troops to 
carry out its orders. The policy of the Trade Halls of 
Melbourne and Sydney does not seem quite suitable for the 
tropical colonies. 

The third and last instance of friction is fortunately of a 
less serious kind. The 5th section of the 51st clause of 
the Commonwealth Act gives to the federal Parliament 
control of the ‘postal, telegraphic, telephonic, and other 
‘ like services.* No one can doubt the desirability of this 
provision. One of the practical discomforts that led up to 
the federation was the variety and mutual hostility of the 
postal services in Australia. But the new postal service has 
met with a very curious difficulty at its start. Early in 
their existence the Commonwealth authorities discovered 
that Hobart formed the centre of a great racing sweepstake 
business from which Tasmania derived considerable profit. 
The federal Government decided that this was immored, and 
they proceeded to stop all communication between Hobart 
and Tattersall’s. The result is that Tasmania now loses an 
income of about 25,000i. a year, and loudly complains of 
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illegal interference on the part of the Commonwealth. It 
is, of course, a somewhat open question as to whether the 
central Government has the right not merely to make laws 
in regard to postage, but to intercept the private corre¬ 
spondence of a State. The unfortunate thing is that there 
is no authority yet established to decide such points once and 
for all. 

These larger political problems are accompanied by a 
number of smaller practical difficulties. The virtual dis¬ 
missal of Lord Hopetoun on the ground of expense—because 
the State Governments refused to pay for the two State 
residences required by the Governor until the new capital is 
built—is simply one instance of the financial panic which has 
fallen upon tlie federal statesmen. That panic seems likely 
for the moment to dominate Australian politics, and the 
recent elections in Victoria show that the Ministry is simply 
reflecting the opinion of the people in its policy of thrift. 
Under this influence all talk of building the new Australian 
capital has ceased. The 125th clause of the Act lays down 
that the seat of government shall be determined by Parlia¬ 
ment, and ‘ shall be built within territory belonging to the 
‘ Commonwealth within the State of New South Wales, and 
‘ not less than a hundred miles from Sydney.’ This clause 
was the result of a long strife, arising from the jealousies of 
Melbourne and Sydney, and formed part of the concessions 
by which the consent of New South Wales was finally gained. 
But the Parliament still sits at Melbourne, and there is no 
present enthusiasm for a new capital and a new set of ex¬ 
pensive Parliament buildings. Perhaps the force of custom 
will prevail, and Melbourne will pass naturally into the 
position of the Australian Washington. It would certainly 
seem a pity for the Australians to turn their backs on a 
great city like Melbourne, and to erect a capital of shanties 
away from the sea, where the federal members of Parlia¬ 
ment would find their sessional duties even more tedious and 
expensive than they are at present. 

A far more serious hitch is the failure to create the 
federal Supreme Court, which forms the pivot of the whole 
constitution. At any moment a constitutional deadlock 
may occur, and there does not exist at present any means 
of unlocking it. The appointment of this Court is all the 
more necessary since the famous 74th clause has removed 
all inter-state constitutional questions from the purview of 
the Privy Council. Many such questions have arisen 
between the provinces of Canada or between the Dominion 
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Parliament and the provinces, and have been decided by 
the Privy Council. But Australia claimed internal inde¬ 
pendence from Privy Council control. We all remember 
the struggle over the 74th clause, and most of us were 
perhaps content that Australia should be left to settle her 
own constitutional problem. The federal Court, as laid 
down by the Act, closely resembles the High Court of the 
United States. It would be perfectly easy for the Australian 
Parliament to constitute it by creating the Court from the 
chief justices of the var’ous colonies. But there seems to 
be a strong political prejudice against creating a Court 
which might have supremo powers over all political parties. 
The situation is a curious one, for the written constitution 
is simply being defied. It would now plainly have been 
better if the High Court had been nominated in the 
Commonwealth Act, and if the Commonwealth Parlia.ment 
had been left no option as to its powers. But the Act leaves 
the Parliament a wide scope of choice as to the jurisdiction 
to be conferred upon the federal Court, and it does not 
seem at present likely that the parties will come to an 
agreement on the question. At present, indeed, the first 
step requires to be taken. The federal Court itself Jias not 
been appointed. 

Perhaps this omission is only one sign of the fact that 
the various States of Australia have not yet entirely 
acquiesced in their subordinate relation to the federal 
Government. The position of the Australian States is 
difficult and peculiar, and they may be excused if they do 
not immediately accept the new situation. They have until 
recently been powerful independent colonies. Victoria and 
New South Wales have held their heads high. They are 
countries of the size of European monarchies, with no 
inconsiderable populations, with traditional policies, and 
even hereditary jealousies. They have been virtually 
sovereign States. They have fixed their own financial 
policies on different lines, and have nourished their own 
local patriotism. New South Wales has been a free-trade 
State, and now finds herself compelled to accept a strong 
measure of protection. She has to accept legislation from 
Melbourne, and to see her capital—Sydney—gradually 
sinking to a second place among Australian cities. These 
questions may seem small at this distance, but on the spot 
they are apt to figure more largely than problems of Imperial 
moment. 

The situation largely resembles that which existed in 
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Korth America daring the earljr life of the United States. 
There were many moments in the period subsequent to the 
War of Independence when it seemed as if the inter-state 
jealousies and traditions would break up the union of the 
'Sepublic. The spirit of local independence, which after¬ 
wards culminated in the War of Secession, has always been 
a powerful factor both for good and for evil in the history of 
the United States. It is equally powerful in Australia, and 
let us hope that the good will be greater than the evil. The 
individual colonies have certainly had some very trying ex¬ 
periences of late. The premiers of New South Wales and 
Victoria have, for instance, seen themselves rewarded for 
their adherence to the Commonwealth by exclusion from the 
Colonial Conference. They have seen the Premier of New 
Zealand, on the other hand, invited to England as a guest 
of great distinction, and figuring at English public meetings 
as one of the chief spokesmen of Australasia. The glorifi¬ 
cation of Mr. Seddon has not, perhaps, been quite the sort 
of event that encourages the federal spirit. New Zealand 
is a vigorous and active community, and has just as much 
right to stand outside the federation of Australia as New¬ 
foundland has to stand outside the federation of Canada. 
Nobody can blame her, too, for having attempted to obtain 
by a side wind special rights of subsequent admission as an 
original State. Nobody, on the other hand, can blame the 
Australian Commonwealth for her scornful rejection of such 
a demand. For not even Mr. Seddon can pretend that the 
action of New Zealand has been heroic. llie other colonies 
have risked and sacrificed much for the federal idea; New 
Zealand has refused either to risk or to sacrifice anything. 
It has been a little galling, therefore, for the premiers of 
equal States in Australia to see themselves passed over in 
the invitations to the Colonial Conference, while the 
premiers of colonies like New Zealand, Natal, and 
Newfoundland have all been invited. 

We have now mentioned sufiicient instances to illustrate 
the difficulties of the new-born Australian Commonwealth. 
We do not doubt that the robust young community will 
strangle these snakes in its cradle. But it is as well to 
face the fact that the snakes are there before we hurry on 
to other and more complicated Imperial experiments. It 
would have been better, perhaps, if the new federal Parlia¬ 
ment had taken the form of a convention to pass laws in 
pursuance of the Commonwealth Act. Administration has 
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to be carried on, bnt at the present moment the legal posi¬ 
tion of the ceni^ Government can be questioned at eveiy 
point. The Slst clause, which gives to the central Govern¬ 
ment its power, opens with a preface that the Parliament 
* shall have power to make laws,’ and then details the 
subjects on which these laws may be made. But few of the 
laws are made, and yet the federal Government is proceed¬ 
ing to act. Take, for instance, the case of defence, l^o 
Defence Act has yet been passed. And yet State officers 
and troops are being moved about freely by the central 
Government, although they are under no law at present but 
that of their States, which does not permit movement in 
time of peace. Tn the absence of a federal Court, in fact, 
the federal Parliament does virtually what it likes. The 
energetic and industrious labour party, which inspires that 
Parliament, and forms the chief support to Sir Edmund 
Barton, is scarcely equal to the task of facing the problems 
of Australia as a whole. The immense length of the session 
and the smallness of the pay combine to drive away busy 
men, and it does not seem possible at present to increase 
the salaries. Even the financial powers of the central 
Government are by no means clear, and the States are at 
present inclined to kick against the assumption’^ of the 
central Government to impose additional taxation. 

A review of the present condition of affairs in Australia 
will send us back better fitted to deal with the problem of 
the Empire as a whole. When we consider the difficulties 
which Sir Edmund Barton has to face at home, we can 
understand more easily the position which it seems he took up 
at the Colonial Conference. It is only our own provincialism 
which makes us imagine that the federation of the Empire 
can be brought about in a day. Whether it comes at all 
may be a doubtful matter. But it is quite certain that the 
process will take place from below rather than from above. 
In medical language, it will ‘granulate.* The internal 
federation of the various groups must be strengthened and 
solidified before there can be any real possibility of a larger 
federation between the groups. 

Perhaps we shall realise this better if we reflect how the 
federation of the two federated groups—Canada and Australia 
—has been brought about. 

Pew people in this country, perhaps, realise how slow and 
laborious this process of continent^ federation has been. 
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Both with Canada and Australia, CTerj step in the process 
has been the result of voluntary effort, and it is notable that 
on the only occasion when the Imperial authorities attempted 
to hurry the pace—the attempted federation of South Africa 
in 1877 by Lord Carnarvon—the result was an absolute 
failure. The only group of colonies whose federation has 
been actually taken in hand by the Imperial authorities is 
also the only group which is at present not federated at all. 
Sir John Macdonald once complained to Lord Knutsford * 
that the union of Canada in 1866 was treated by the Duke 
of Buckingham, then Colonial Secretary, as a mere matter 
of convenience to the Colonial Office. But we have little 
doubt that the work was really done far more effectively 
because the Colonial Office left it to the Canadians them¬ 
selves. Indeed, it might almost be argued that it is in such 
fits of absent-mindedness that the Empire has really grown 
best. 

Both in Canada and Australia the movement towards 
federation came entirely from within, and in both cases it 
found its impulse in practical aims rather than sentimental 
idealism. The federsition of the Canadian colonies was slow 
in coming, but it took place thirty-four years before that of 
the Australian, just because the practical need was more 
pressing. Those who read Sir John Macdonald’s ‘ Memoirs ’ 
will realise the complete deadlock that had been reached in 
the government of the colony then called * Canada,’ which 
included the present provinces of Ontario and Quebec. The 
only mistake made by Lord Durham had been in his creation 
of this impossible combination of equally balanced racial 
forces. The increase of population in Upper Canada created 
a demand for further representation, which Lower Canada 
strenuously resisted. It became impossible to govern. 
Ministry after ministry fell, and at length the proud poli¬ 
ticians of the colony of Canada were driven to turn to 
federation—^hitherto regarded as an amiable dream—as the 
only possible escape from their miseries. In 1864 they sent 
delegates to the Conference of the Maritime Colonies, which 
were just on the point of making a separate combination, 
and virtually became supplicants for unity. The conference 
of Charlottetown became in the autumn the conference of 
Quebec, where, in 1864, the main outlines were prepared 
of the great Act which sealed the bond of confederation in 

* In a letter written on July 18, 1899, published in his Memoirs 
(vol. i. p. 312). 
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1867. The other provinces gradually came into the union, 
and now Newfoundland alone stands out—one of three 
signal and suggestive instances within the Empire of the 
dividing power of the sea. Bnt it is to he noted that no 
Canadian thinks that the integrity of the Empire would be 
promoted by driving Newfoundland into a compulsory 


The confederation of Australia came far more slowly. 
Australia lacked the incentive of a great and possibly 
hostile power facing it across a laud frontier of over 3,000 
miles; there was no failure of government such as in central 
Canada; there was no great need for united effort such as 
the Canadian Pacific Kail way demanded. The result was that 
fully fifty years intervened between the first public agitation 
for a federated continent and its final realisation. During 
these years the colonies seemed to be growing apart rather 
than coming together, and the fundamental facts of a common 
continent and a common race did not assert themselves until 
the practical discomforts and growing dangers of divided 
sovereignties literally drove almost every Australian states¬ 
man of foresight into the movement. 

It is not necessary here to give more than a vei^ brief 
account of the steps towards Australian federation between 
1862, when it first became a question of practical politics, 
and its realisation in 1900. Up to 1862 it was little more 
than the dream of an Irish idealist, Charles Gavan Duffy, 
who had been accounted a notorious separatist in his own 
country—one of the most romantic figures in the history of 
the British Empire in the nineteenth century, and, happily, 

* Sir John Macdonald’s letter to the Governor-General after the 
defeat of his own confederation policy at the polls in Newfoundland 
in 1868 forms a very interesting statement of colonial policy on this 
point:—‘ It would never do to adopt Colonel Hill’s suggestion of 
adding Newfoundland to the Dominion by an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament. There can be no doubt of the power to do so, but the 
exercise of it would seem to me to be very unadvisable. We have 
had an infinity of trouble with Nova Scotia, although both the Govern¬ 
ment and the Legislature agreed to the union, because the question 
was not submitted to the electors. We have at a hirge cost settled 
that difficulty. The case would be much worse in Newfoundland, 
where there was a Dissolution and an appeal to the people for the 
express purpose of getting their deliberate opinion for or against the 
union. They have decided for the present against it, and 1 think we 
should accept their decision.* 
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still surviving into the twentieth. But the first attempt 
to confer on the matter was brought about by the severe 
pressure of the intercolonial tariffs. The absti^t and sen¬ 
timental arguments for unity were open to lively dispute, 
but the damage to trade resulting from numerous fiscal 
barriers was patent to all. 

A series of Colonial Conferences between 1863 and 1885 
at last bore fruit in the Federal Council Act, which con¬ 
ferred certain administrative powers on a Central Council. 
But as that body was unable to raise a revenue, it soon fell 
into contempt. The next stage of federation opened with 
the great Federal Convention of 1891 at Melbourne. This 
Convention laid the first foundations of the federal system, 
which were further elaborated at the Conference of Premiers 
in 1895, and finally hewn into shape and form in the second 
Federal Convention of 1897-8. But then occurred a hitch. 
The Bill was rejected by New South Wales on the refer¬ 
endum of 1898. A fin^ Conference Oj Premiers in 1899 
arranged a compromise on the disputed points, and on 
June 20 the second referendum pronounced in favour of 
federation. 

It will thus be seen that the evolution of confederation in 
Australia was a far slower process than in Canada. The 
intercolonial jealousies were profound, and the rejection of 
the Bill by New South Wales in the referendum of 1898 was 
due very largely to the rivalries of Melbourne and Sydney, 
which are at the present moment still unsolved. We doubt, 
indeed, whether federation would ever have been achieved 
in Australia if it had not been for the losses endured through 
a divided customs and postal service, and perhaps also in 
some part to the common fear of European interference in 
the Pacific. 

At no stage in this long process did the Imperial authori¬ 
ties venture to interfere. Their task was to sit still. Wlien 
Lord Monck tried, during the negotiations preceding the 
Canadian confederation, to force the hand of Sir John Mac¬ 
donald by a threat of resignation, he received a snubbing 
which effectually silenced him.* But no Governor ever 
attempted to force the hands of the Australian statesmen. 
There was only one attempt made on the part of the Imperial 
authorities to dter their Bill—on the 74th clause, and there, 
as we have said, the Australians virtually got their own 
way. The delegates from Australia arrived at Westminster 


* See Sir John Macdonald’s Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 299-303. 
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with a clause nrtuallj abolishing the Pri^j Council in so far 
as it affected Australia. Here a compromise was effected, 
but though the Imperial Government secured some remnant 
of authority for the Privy Council in the external relations 
of the Commonwealth, Australia secured absolute constitu¬ 
tional independence within her own borders. 

But it is even more important to note that in the con¬ 
struction of their Constitution the Australians have in many 
respects taken the American rather than the British Con¬ 
stitution as a model. While in Canada the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment retains all powers which are not delegated to the 
provinces, in Australia the opposite principle prevails—the 
States retain all powers which are not conferred on the 
central Government. That is the governing principle of 
the American (Joustitution. Again, the Australian Senate 
is the American Ix-dy transferred to the Pacific. The federal 
Court is also boi rowed from the United States. When 
the Canadian confederation was framed the Canadians 
wished to call it a ^ i^ingdom,’ and it was Lord Derby whose 
respect for American susceptibilities led him to call it 

* Dominion.’ But Austvialia never even suggested ^Kingdom.* 

* Commonwealth ’ was the name she desired, and ‘ Common- 

‘ wealth ’ it is. «• 

In every detail, tlien, Australia, even more than Canada, 
has been allowed to developr on her own lines. She has 
an American constitution which onl)' requires a President to 
make it a republic, and she has acquired virtual independence 
of any control that we can exercise except through our fleet. 

And yet what has been the result? 

Since the passing of the Commonwealth Act Australia has 
given to us the clearest possible marks of her loyalty. She 
has helped us ungrudgingly in a war of our own making. 
She has shown an almost touching confidence in our 
diplomacy and statesmanship. In this case, at any rate, a 
great colony has shown us that the more we trust her the 
more she will help us—the la-rger the freedom we give her 
the less she will desire separation. Could there be a greater 
contrast between the results of our complete abstention from 
interference in Australia and our perpetual intermeddling 
in every possible manner with the affairs of South Africa ? 

We have now passed in review the story of confederation 
as far as it has gone in the British Empire. We might add 
jEin account of various interesting attempts to federate the 
West Indian Islands, of which the chief result at present is 
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the federation of the Leeward Islands under the Act of 1861. 
The Windward Islands are, it is true, under one Governor,, 
but hs each island has its own council they can scarcely be 
regarded as federated. In the case of these colonies, 
however, federation is mainly a question of expense, and 
scarcely involves the very interesting constitutional questions 
which have arisen in the self-governing colonies. 

The history of the process of the federation within those 
colonies forms a striking reply to the doctrine of force as a 
bond of Empire. There is no case in the history of our 
Empire in which force has succeeded in drawing the colonies 
nearer together. Those who attempted such a thing would 
find on their hands an impossible task. Like ourselves, our 
colonists will only consent to a form of government which 
they have chosen for themselves. 

These considerations may seem trite, but they are not 
unnecessary at the present moment. Every wise man now 
hopes that it may be possible to extend the federal system 
to the government of South Africa. It is eminently adapted 
to that country. The attempt to govern two colonies like 
Natal and the Transvaal by means of one government would 
as surely end in failure as did the attempt to govern Quebec 
and Ontario entirely from one centre. We are gradually 
learning in politics that incompatibility of temper is as bad 
a basis for a common government as for a marriage. It is 
quite as impossible to suppose that Cape Colony and the 
Orange River Colony can unite in one government as that 
they could profitably remain entirely separate. In all these 
cases we want some solution which is neither entire separa¬ 
tion nor complete absorption; and ever since the days of 
Greece that has been found *in federation. Until that is 
achieved in South Africa there can be no final solution of 
its problems; and until South Africa is federated into one 
self-governing whole it is quite certain that we should talk 
in vain about the federation of the Empire. Eor if that is 
ever to come about it must be a federation of already 
federated groups. 

But it is clear from our review of federation in the other 
colonies that federation in South Africa must come volun¬ 
tarily and from within if it is to come at all. It must be 
born from the free spirit of free States. It must be the 
union of true souls, the marriage of true minds. As long as 
even the shadow of despotic government or martial law 
rests upon South Africa we may put aside even the dream of 
federation. Eor the history of Australia and that of Canada 
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alike demonstrate the fact that federation of free men must 
be federation bj mutual consent. No South African Federal 
Government could work smoothly if any of the parties to it 
were forced into the union. Such a government could not 
avoid wreckage if the statesmen who had to work it could 
blame Downing Street for any failure or hitch in the 
machine. It could not even be started unless both Dutch 
and English were allowed an absolutely Iree voice in the 
settlement of the details. We must wait till the fruit is 
ripe before we can gather it. 

But until South African federation is accomplished, and 
the Australian federation has survived the crises of infancy, 
it would be vain to discuss the larger question. If the 
Empire is ever to be federated under either a Council or a 
representative Parliament, that step will probably be brought 
about by a new ‘ shrinkage of the world * such as will make 
Australia as near to Great Britain as Europe is now. 

‘ What was before us we know not, 

And we know not what shall succeed.’ 

The present linkage of so many distant colonies has been 
rendered possible only by that developement of railways and 
telegraphs which was the specific work of the niAdteenth 
century. British Columbia could not be linked to the Mari¬ 
time Provinces without the Pacific Railway. New South 
Wales could not throw in her lot with Queensland without 
steamships to link together the ports of that great continent. 
It is thus mechanical invention which has done the chief 
work in the past, and it may do it again in the future. Men 
like Signor Marconi may be true federators, and the politi¬ 
cians must wait upon their achievements. We cannot tell 
what further victories over time and space may await us. 
We have not yet even exhausted the possibilities of our 
present achievements. Australia has yet to fall in with the 
Imperial penny post. We have yet to see what changes 
may be produced by the new Pacific cable, or the new lines 
of steamships between Canada and South Africa that are at 
present being projected. We must let these things grow. 
We must allow time to draw our colonies closer together, 
and watch the slow workings of natural forces until they 
give us the proper chance for human intervention. We 
must be ready to take time by the forelock, but not hurry 
to snatch her by the back hair. 

But as to our colonies, they are at present for the most part 
still in the age of infancy. They have not finished growing, 
and growth requires freedom. No wise parent will check 
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the free play of a child’s limbs by tight or heavy clothing. 
No wise statesman would check the free developeinent of 
our colonies with iron laws and regulations. They need 
population above all things, and Europeans chiefly migrate 
to reach a freer air. They go to escape the bondage of 
ancient traditions, the grip of the dead hand, or the rod of 
the military martinet. The emigrants of Europe are for the 
most part tired of aristocracies and monarchies, and they go 
forth to escape from them. If Canada and Australia adopt 
these things, and cramp their young limbs in all the cast-off 
clothing of the Old World, they may become mimics of our¬ 
selves, very flattering to our vanity, but they will never have 
a life of their own. The United States have grown because 
they have kept free of Europe, and it is a significant fact 
that even the average British emigrant still prefers the States 
to our own colonies as a settling ground. Man does not live 
by constitutions, but by freedom. 

The last word, then, is. Give the Empire air. Let it 
grow. Interfere with it as little as possible, and then, if 
its component States ever come into a closer union, they will 
come as proud equals, grown in wisdom and stature, and 
not as subordinates hoping for some profit from the union. 

Our first task is to put aside the two vices of Empire— 
the pride of power and the desire for profit. It was these 
vices that lost us our first Empire, and will, if they grow, 
surely imperil our second. It was only when Lord Grey and 
his fellows deliberately set aside the idea that our colonies 
should be used as a source of profit, that the modern spirit 
of free and mutual loyalty between ourselves and our colonies 
arose. Let us not go back to the old days of greedy haggling, 
when ‘ colonies ’ meant ‘ estates,’ and were only valued as 
sources of trade revenue. There is a fatal risk in relying on 
the maxim ‘ Trade follows the flag.’ For what if we discover 
that it does not? Are we to turn our back on the flag? It 
is too dangerous a throw of the dice. The great moral dis¬ 
covery of the nineteenth century within the British Colonial 
Empire was that the tie of sentiment grew as the tie of law 
weakened. That is as much a fixed point now in the field 
of politics as the power of electricity in the field of applied 
mechanics. It is part of our capital. We go back on it at 
our peril. Our best courage lies in trusting to it absolutely 
and without any shadow on our confidence. For thus only 
shall we become, like the comrades of Ulysses— 

‘ One equal temper of heroic hearts 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.* 
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Art. VIII .—The English Novel: Being a Short Sketch of its 

History from the Earliest Times to the Appearance of 

* Waverley.* By Walter Ealeigh. Fifth impression. 

London: Murray, 1901. 

Tt is tolerably certain that criticism will find in prose 
fiction, if not the greatest, at least the most characteristic 
achievement of European literature during the nineteenth 
century. We should be the last to underrate those 
great outbursts of poetry which attended, and were in 
part inspired by, the first and second French Eevolutions; 
and doubtless in England Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, 
Keats, and Byron are names fully the peers of Scott, 
Dichens, Thackeray, Miss Austen, and Miss Bronte. But 
there have been other poetic periods not less notable than 
the age of Wordsworth in England, of Hugo in France. 
There has never before been a period in which the imagina¬ 
tion of mankind gave itself over so completely to shaping 
imaginative thought in prose as that which began with the 
publication of ‘ Waverley.’ For although the title of this 
paper refers to the nineteenth century, we are reajjy con¬ 
cerned with that literary developement to the opening of 
which Mr. Ealeigh brings readers in his brilliant little 
monograph; wisely stopping short where the subject grew 
beyond the compass of any reasonable volume. After the ap¬ 
pearance of ‘ Waverley,* for a few years yet the constellation 
of poetic genius shone with growing lustre ; but soon three 
of its great lamps—Keats, Shelley, and Byron—plunged 
suddenly into darkness. Wordsworth began to pale an 
ineffectual fire, Coleridge to gutter out; while Scott, with a 
genius that had at last found full scope, went on from 
strength to strength, uniting in masterpiece after master¬ 
piece the two elements that had hitherto been kept apart 
in work of the prose imagination—the element of comedy, 
satiric or good-humoured, and the element of romance. 

It may, perhaps, help readers to realise the extraordinary 
change in estate which the novel has undergone since the 
early days of last century, if we revive some specimens of the 
critical opinions expressed in this Eeview. No one will 
wish to assert that the ‘ Edinburgh Eeview' has been con¬ 
sistently inspired in its judgements; but probably no one 
will care to deny that it has represented more than 
adequately the normal standard of well-informed criticism. 
In the first twelve years of its existence, or in the first 
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forty-eight numbers, the editor only devoted ten reviews in 
all io novels; and of these, five were concerned with stories 
by Miss Edgeworth, an authoress ‘ whose design of affording 
‘ instruction ’ entitled her novels, in the editorial eyes, ‘ to 

* more consideration than is usually bestowed on works of 

* this description/ Yet, let it be remembered, almost every 
issue of the Eeview devoted one article at least to some 
work in verse, even though the poets to be reviewed were of 
no greater merit than Mrs. Opie or Joanna Baillie, and often, 
indeed, were writers whose share has been a still more 
perfect oblivion. There were, no doubt, novelists doing 
work not inferior in merit to Mrs. Opie’s poems; but 
the plain fact is that the novel was excluded from the 
Review^s survey because the novel had fallen into the deepest 
disrepute. Richardson, Fielding, Goldsmith, and Sterne 
had each been followed by a crop of imitators, but had never 
established a school. The one writer of the eighteenth 
century who had succeeded in setting a fruitful example was 
Miss Burney, among whose disciples we may reckon Miss 
Edgeworth and another lady who was far greater than 
Miss Edgeworth, but of whose productions the Review, it 
must be admitted, took no contemporary cognisance. Miss 
Austen’s ‘ Sense and Sensibility’ appeared in 1811, and her 
five other books within the next decade ; but it was not till 
long after that a first mention of them was made in these 
pages. Yet among a wide circle of readers the vogue of the 
novel was, relatively speaking, as great as at present. 

‘From the Minerva Press in Leadonhall Street,’ says Mr. fialeigh 
(and the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ noticing ‘ Delphine,’ bears him out by 
a contemptuous reference to this same institution), ‘ romances poured 
forth in shoals during the years before the appearance of “ Waverley.” Of 
this vast body of worthless literature the single characteristic is imitation 
—shameless and unintelligent—of the most popular English and French 
authors. Mrs. Hadcliffe, Godwin, and “ Monk ” Lewis, Rousseau, 
Madame de Stael, and the Baronne de Montolieu (whose best-known 
novel, “ Caroline de Lichtfield,” had been early translated by Thomas 
Holcroft) furnished the stuff for innumerable silly composites of 
sentiment and horror. ... It is worth noting that the largest and 
readiest sale was found by writers since forgotten.’ 

Mr. Raleigh adds statistics. Two thousand copies of 
‘ Vicissitudes Abroad ; or, the Ghost of my Father *—a work 
in six volumes by Mrs. A. M. Bennett—were disposed of at 
thirty-six shillings on the day of publication. Two thousand 
copies at thirty-six shillings may be counted equivalent to 
twelve thousand at the modern price, and in those days the 
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Beview computed that * there are in this kingdom at least 
^ eighty thousand readers.* The staple reading of these 
eighty thousand was afforded admittedly by these * works of 

* fiction/ which, said the Beview, in its notice of * Tales of 

* my Landlord/ ‘ are generally regarded as among the lower 
^ productions of our literature.’ 

But, as the reviewer then admitted, this summary classifica* 
tion had been upset by the apparition of ‘ Waverley *—a work 
of genius which was promptly hailed by Jeffrey with its true 
title. Yet it is not a little curious to note how gradually, 
and, as it were, grudgingly, the long-standing prejudice 
was relaxed. The reviewei of ‘ Tales of my Landlord * was 
at some pains to explain that prose fictions might very 
conceivably prove preferable to epic poetry. ‘The great 
^ objection to them, indeed,’ he wrote, ‘ is that they are too 
‘ entertaining . . . and are so pleasant in the reading as to 
‘ be apt to produce a disrelish for other kinds of reading 
‘ which may be more necessary. Neither science nor 
‘ authentic history, nor political nor professional instruction, 
‘ can be conveyed in a popular tale.* To this opinion (ex¬ 
pressed in 1817) the Beview adhered for a period, though 
noting in 1826 the continuously increasing application of 
talent to this branch of literature. ‘ For every one good 
‘ novel thirty or forty years back there are now a dozen.* 
But still the view was held that ‘ the novel is only meant to 

* please; it must do that or do nothing.* When Mrs. Gore, 
in her * Women as They Are,’ showed signs of writing some¬ 
thing that should not bo ‘ a mere novel,* but should convey 
information, the reviewer disparaged the attempt, main¬ 
taining that nothing should be in a novel which would 
appear tedious or displaced in a play. But in 1830 ah 
article (dealing with various novels of military or naval life, 
by Marryat and other officers) opened with a full recantation 
of this heresy :— 

‘ This is truly a novel-writing age ! . . . Persona of all ranks and 
professions, who feel that they can wield a pen successfully, now 
sti'ive to embody the fruits of their observations in a work of fiction. 
One man makes a novel the vehicle for philosophical and political 
discussion; another smuggles in under similar disguise a book of 
travels, or, as in the case of two recent travellers in Turkey, first 
sends forth the record of his tour and then a novel by way of corollary.’ 

The case of the officer, the critic goes on to show, is 
analogous; soldiers and sailors can now without breach of 
•discipline give the world an Insight into the very heart of 
military life. In short. 
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‘ it has been discovered that the novel is a very Hexible and com¬ 
prehensive form of composition, applicable to many purposes, and 
capable of combining much instruction with amusement. There is 
scarcely any subject not either repulsive or of a veiy abstruse nature 
which must be of necessity excluded from it.’ 

Plainly, then, the status of the novel had been established 
as ‘ a more creditable exercise of ability than it was pre- 
‘ viously considered ’; and this change, as the Review said 
with great justice in the article from which we quote these 
last words, was due to Scott. We have insisted at some length 
upon this citation of contemporary opinion to emphasise 
what is imperfectly realised to-day—the importance of Scott’s 
example, and the depth of the slough from which he dragged 
this admirable vehicle for thought. It is true that, before 
‘ Waverley ’ was written. Miss Austen had done, in silence 
and almost without recognition, five-sixths of her whole 
wonderful work. But Miss Austen, impeccable though she 
was, lacked what the greatest possess—that personal mag¬ 
netism which kindles. Realising, perhaps more fully than 
any other, that the novel must rest on observation aud 
experience, she confined herself to effects perfectly within 
a scope so limited that nothing but sheer greatness could 
draw matter from it. She had no wide first-hand know¬ 
ledge of life, no treasury of reading to draw upon such as 
Scott had; had she ^Dossessed the latter, she would scarce 
have utilised it, for fear of those artificialities and imper¬ 
fections which Scott himself did not avoid. With Scott’s 
resources, she would only have been a kind of glorified Galt; 
her mission was to intensify, not to extend, the range of 
observation. She might quicken the sense of comedy, and 
that human sympathy which lies so near it; she could not 
enlarge and nourish the imagination. It was for Scott to 
show outlying tracts of the world, and backward ranges of 
time, peopled with living creatures, who were not mere human 
abstractions, like the personages of French tragedy; to carry 
abroad and into the past something of that noticing eye 
which makes the present living and significant, and to 
blend, as Shakespeare did, romance and comedy, high life 
and low life, into one many-coloured pattern. And, dealing 
as he did from the first with Celtic peoples, where the point 
of honour is in no way confined to a caste and gentility is 
claimed by the bare-legged follower as well as by the chief, 
he went far to make an end of the conventional distinctions 
in art between the motives and the sentiments of gentle and 
simple, rich and poor. In a sense, Scott, the clansman. 
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paved the way for Dickens, the Cockney, and for the 
romance of familiar life. 

It must be freely allowed that Scott had probably no in¬ 
tention of doing any such thing. No great man of letters, 
• with the possible exception of Shakespeare, ever attached so 
light a value to his own productions as did the author of 
‘ Marmion ’ and ‘ Waverley.’ He rehabilitated the novel, 
perhaps, less in his own eyes than in those of the world ; 
and certainly his last wish would have been to establish a 
democratic form of literature. Nevertheless, such was the 
result—a result achieved, as it were, accidentally and by 
reaction. Scott himself at first accepted bodily the con¬ 
vention of a superior intrigue for the gentlefolk, and a 
secondary plot for the servants. But his principals, heroes, 
and heroines were gentlemen and ladies, so impeccable as 
to be devoid of vitality, while his Cuddie Hcadriggs, Andrew 
Fairservices, and the rest were affluent in life, stamped 
with the individuality of all real creatures. Beyond the 
interest of the plot was the interest of the secondary 
characters, who were, indeed, the living forces that actuated 
and guided those accurate pieces of machinery, the high- 
spirited young man and the ringletted young lady 4 And 
it was not long before even the primary convention dis¬ 
appeared in the ‘ Heart of Midlothian,* when he produced a 
heroine of humble birth, without beauty, without romantic 
afTection for any lover—a creature of mere prose, a.nd yet 
indisputably heroic. Jeanie Deans was, perhaps, the first 
heroine in prose literature sketched consistently with the 
eye of a humourist, and her strong existence put to shame 
the phantasmal Lucys and Julias. Scott*s failures were only 
less instructive than his successes. He showed the com¬ 
patibility of romance with the most solid stuff of realism, 
and though from first to last it was seldom that he per¬ 
mitted himself to treat his leading lady or gentleman as he 
treated Jeanie Deans, yet he made it sufficiently plain how 
even heroines ought to be treated. And it was only the 
dashing young man and the pretty young woman of his own 
class who paralysed his faculty: kings were handled in his 
pages with the same free imagination as beggars, and James I. 
of England or Louis XI. of France is drawn in not less boldly, 
not less unsparingly, than Edie Ochiltree or Davie Deans. 
Fundamentally, Scott was a realist; the romancer had his 
feet planted on the solid ground of fact; only at certain 
points did his method fail him, or, rather, did he faU 
short of his method’s requirements. He had no desire to 
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write stories altogether of ordinary or nneventful life in the 
shop or the cottage; in so far as he had theories, this pro> 
cednre was against them. Bat, owing to the mere &.ct that 
the restraint of certain conventions, from which he never 
shook himself free, rendered low life in his books far more ^ 
interesting than high life, both novelists and novel-readers 
were made ready to look for stories of romantic or tragic 
cast from which the traditionally picturesque and decora¬ 
tive elements, the obviously romantic, should be entirely 
excluded. 

It must be allowed that this was by no means an 
immediate result. The first things to be imitated in Scott 
were not his essential excellences, but his accidental attrac¬ 
tions. The Eeview, in summing up his work, attributed his 
success to the fact that he ‘ made a discovery in literature,* 
which showed how history might be made available for the 
purposes of fi.ction by ‘ attention to localities, to manners, 

‘ and costume.* Scott, said Jeffrey, had ‘taught the im- 
‘ portance of truth to nature.* That was a sound observa¬ 
tion, but the truth which made Scott great was the truth 
which he shared with Shakespeare, and not the historic 
accuracy or verisimilitude in accidentals. Yet what struck 
the mind of his contemporaries was just this affluence of 
‘ local colour,* to use a phrase greatly in vogue from 1830 
onwards. The result is evident in various ways. A crop 
of writers—Harrison Ainsworth foremost among them—fol¬ 
lowed Scott’s lead in the historical novel, finding their account 
in a vast deal of that jargon which Stevenson wittily called 
‘ tushery,’ and in all the Wardour Street accessories for 
which Scott had an antiquary’s passion. They caught 
the trick, but they missed the magic. All the difference 
between talent and genius is shown by the contrast between 
Ainsworth’s lay figures in armour and those surprising 
personages of ‘ Ivanhoe,* ‘ The Talisman,* and the rest—the 
Brian de Bois Guilberts and the others, who at one time are 
mere stuffed creatures of pasteboard and at another come 
suddenly to life and breathe the very breath of battle. 
Moreover, as Scott knew and said himself, the other men 
studied up as a matter of business all the antiquarian lore 
which had always been his preoccupation, till at the last he 
was really impregnated with the spirit of medievalism. 
Nevertheless, on this side Scott was most imitable, and he 
has made the fortune of a host of imitators from that day 
to this. 

On another side his achievement had better results. 
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With his customary generosity, he avowed himself in debt to - 
Miss Edgeworth for Sie demonstration that local peculiarities 
of character, circumstances, and dialect might be emphasised 
with effect in fiction. Needless to say, he bettered the instruc¬ 
tion, and his success paved the way for other writers of 
genuine talent. Galt, who had been told in 1811 that a novel 
purely Scottish in subject could never take, found by 1820 
a fair field open for his works, whose merit has perhaps 
hardly been adequately recognised. He at least relied 
solely upon truth to naiure—the minute delineation of 
small and parochial affairs. Without talent for construc¬ 
tion, without any brilliancy of style or of wit, he achieved 
a success which but for Scott would never have come his 
way. And his method, employed afresh on a kindred 
subject by Mr. J. M. Barrie, has given us some of the finest 
work done by any writer now living—work almost as 
superior to Galt’s as was ‘ Waverley ’ to ‘ Castle Rackrent.* 
Another contemporary owed, like Galt, little to Scott’s 
example, but much to the taste which he had created. 
Miss Ferrier’s broadly humorous studies of Scotch character 
are still excellent reading—much better reading than Miss 
Burney’s stories, whose disciple, nevertheless. Miss ^errier 
may be said to be. Yet neither ‘ Marriage ’ nor ‘ The 
‘ Inheritance * would have been likely to find a publisher or 
a public but for the interest which Scott had generated in 
local peculiarities of life, thought, and speech. Nor was the 
influence confined to Scotland. Prom Miss Edgeworth’s 
country Lady Morgan sent her ‘Wild Irish Girl,’ who had a 
vogue that is now surprising. Work of far higher quality 
than hers was done by the Banims and by Carleton, peasants 
of genius, who failed of greatness only by the lack of adequate 
literary equipment and of a literary tradition behind them. 
Yet they too scored a certain success by the picturesque 
presentment of unfamiliar conditions of existence. So in a 
different way did Hope, who won a great reputation by his 
study of a Levantine adventurer in ‘ Anastasius ’—so great 
a reputation that the Review ranked him next to Scott— 
longo sed proximus intervallo. 

Outside Great Britain Scott’s example was not less 
fruitful. Byron alone of his contemporaries exerted an 
influence abroad comparable with his, and he exercised that 
influence, as did Byron, chiefly through Paris, the intellectual 
clearing-house of Europe. Scott’s influence in Prance was 
not so direct as that of Byron, but it was not less important; 
significantly enough, he was the forerunner of Shakespeare. 
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Men went on from the great master of prose romance to the 
greater master of romantic drama. Not only in Hugo’s 
writings and those of Dumas can we trace the leaven at 
work: Merimee’s prefaces comment with their quiet irony 
on the craze for local colour—which, if it produced a crop 
of absurdities, produced also such tales as ‘ Colomba ’ and 

* Carmen,’ tales unlike enough to anything that ever came 
from the pen that wrote ‘ Waverley,’ yet worthy of it, and 
beyond a doubt traceable to its inspiration. 

Scarcely more resemblance unites Scott to his only rival, 
the great Dumas: there is between the two writers all the 
gulf that divides Dalgetty from D’Artagnan. But Scott’s 
was the parent inspiration: without Scott we had never 
known the immortal ‘ Musketeers.’ Few things in criticism 
are more curious than the divergence between the estimate 
of Dumas pere which obtains in his own country and that 
which has been given by such judges as Stevenson and 
Mr. Lang. French opinion rates Dumas much as we rate 
Mairyat or Lever ; and there is, perhaps, something in the 
contention, put forward the other day by Mr. Gosse, that 
to set an extravagant value even on the ‘ Musketeers ’ series 
is a kind of puerility. In the art of holding attention by 
brilliant improvisation, whether of incident or dialogue, 
Dumas outdoes his master; but even his best figures, with 
the single exception of D’Artagnan—even Athos, Aramis, 
Porthos himself—are at beat splendid creatures of the stage. 
But Cuddie Hcadrigg and his mother, Bailie Nicol Jarvie 
and Evan Dhu, Dandie Dinmont and Meg Merrilies, Claver- 
house and Burley, old Blspeth in the ‘ Antiquary,’ Jeanie 
Deans and her sister—all these creations are simply part of 
life; you cannot match them in Dumas—it is hard to say 
where you can match them. 

Nevertheless, though Scott more than any other man 
established the novel as the characteristic expression of an 
age in literature, it was not ‘ Waverley ’—and still less 

* Ivanhoe ’—that furnished the type of novel destined to 
dominate. True, ‘ Waverley ’ has had, and always will have, 
successors, and among the progeny of Scott must be reckoned 
Stevenson, one of the two or three outstanding names of 
recent years. And in at least one European literature— 
that of Poland—the historical novel appears to have been 
the tool most natural to the hand of a man of genius. It 
is difficult to judge work in a translation, yet, perhaps, 
Sienkiewicz’s epic story, ‘ With Fire and Sword,’ may be 
allowed to offset the great novels of Eussia. But the type 
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of novel whicli has dominated exclusively in Eussia—the 
serious detailed study of contemporary life—is that which has 
predominated in European literature since the novel settled 
down into enjoyment of the ascendency to which Scott was the 
first to lift it. Dickens and Thackeray, Balzac and Flaubert, 
Tourgeneff and Tolstoy, have all found their subjects in the 
life of their own generation, or, more often still, of the 
generation immediately preceding their own. Exceptions 
have to be made, and if anyone cared to argue that 
‘ Esmond ’ was the best English novel, we should listen to 
him with respect. But essentially the novel has been what 
Balzac desired to make it—a transcript, made sometimes 
from immediate inspection, sometimes through the softening 
haze of memory; but made always by a contemporary from 
the record of the comcdie humainc. 

The novel in Scott’s hand was a variant of the lay. It 
was a tale of the life of people remote in time, appealing to 
curiosity, to the primitive desire for instruction. With Miss 
Austen it had been an instrument of pure comedy, full of 
delicate ironies, never coming to close grips with life. Mr. 
EaJeigh, indeed, would have us believe that the world of 
pathos and passion is present in her work by implic|btion; 
but we are not so sure of that. At all events, the novel 
which was to dominate was the novel which would draw, as 
Miss Austen drew, on contemporary life and current know¬ 
ledge of the world, but which would treat this material 
without the limitations imposed, whether by reticence or 
temperament, on Miss Austen’s work. Dickens, Thackeray, 
the Brontes, George Eliot, Charles Ecade, Trollope, Kingsley, 
all the names that stand out in the list, down to the greater 
of our contemporaries, such as Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy 
—have been not merely realists but actualists. They have 
all of them tried, in their different ways, to extract all the 
drama that lay in the life about them. And, as is almost 
inevitable, at least for English-speaking folk, they have dealt 
with life more or less deliberately as preachers. Great 
artists in other countries, Tourgeneff' and Maupassant, for 
illustrious examples, have been content simply to let narra¬ 
tive be narrative for its own sake, and for the sake of the 
skill in doing it. But Dickens, Thackeray, and the rest 
preached explicitly and implicitly; theirs was a serious art, 
and an art standing in a relation to life which is not that of 
the pure poetic imagination. That is probably why many 
people, who have a real love for literature, yet have no love 
for Scott; he is a novelist who does not concern himself 
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with the problems of existence. His place is with the 
minstrels; and though, for our own part, we should have 
more faith in him as a moral influence than in most—for the 
atmosphere of his books is upland air—he has no conscious 
purpose of influencing either conduct or opinion. 

That purpose never leaves Dickens for long, even in 
‘Pickwick.* Scarcely a page in Thackeray but has the 
moralist revealed, with his ‘ take warning.* George Eliot is 
everywhere the disputant; Miss Bronte is a passionate 
advocate, claiming a wider scope for stunted lives, asserting 
a somewhat indefinable freedom, preaching a fierce courage 
of the soul. We are not speaking now of the particular 
objects which various of these writers had at various 
times in their minds, as Dickens had when he assailed the 
Court of Chancery, or Charles Beade when he ran amuck at 
private asylums. Our point is, that each and all of the men 
and women who attained eminence in this branch of litera¬ 
ture since the day of Dickens have sought to impose upon 
the reader their own view of life—a thing which neither 
Scott nor Miss Austen did. It is true that two of the greatest 
novelists still living—Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy—have 
scarcely conformed to this rule : each has been ambiguous 
rather than reticent in comment upon life. And, probably 
for this very reason, neither of them has ever been wholly 
popular. 

Just this double function has given to the novel its 
peculiar preponderance; it has at once satisfied the 
imagination and come home to men*s business and bosoms. 
And therefore, so far as England is concerned, other and 
more ancient forms of literature have been engulfed in it. 
It has swallowed up the essay bodily: what has the century 
to show in that kind since the days of Hazlitt and Lamb, 
except the parerga or by-products of novelists like Thackeray 
and Stevenson, and the purely critical studies of a writer 
like Sir Leslie Stephen P It has superseded the drama with 
a cheaper and more acceptable form of entertainment. It 
has relegated poetry to a secondary place. Beviews seldom 
concern themselves now with books of verse; and the 
reason, if the case be fairly considered, is not that the 
poetry of to-day is worse than that of any other period, but 
simply that the great mass of the reading public has ceased! 
to interest itself in poetry. The taste for work of literary 
invention has concentrated itself upon the literature which 
pleases the imagination with a plot and with the present¬ 
ment of character, but which makes extremely little demand: 
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upon the reader’s own imagination. The reader of poetry 
must meet his author half-way; must throw himself into 
the attitude of mind required by the convention of the 
art. But prose fiction does not require a listener to leave the 
plane of common life. The novelist may be jester, satirist, 
lecturer, missionary, what he will, so long as he conveys his 
meaning through ^e medium of a story, told in the dialect 
of ordinary life. And since the form has no limitations 
either of length or diction, almost any amount of 
elucidation can be brought conveniently into the narrative. 
Nothing is more untrue than to assert that the average 
reader abhors instruction. He—or she—revels in it; 
witness the vogue of Mrs. Humphry Ward. For some 
reason in the nature of man, the human eye and mind 
will travel complacently over long passages of prose 
conversation which would be intolerable on the stage, and 
over long stretches of narrative which could only be made 
tolerable by genius in verse. The art of prose fiction is 
unpretending, and has its appropriate reward. Mediocrity, 
forbidden to the poet, is freely permitted to the novelist. 

A*bparently it has been so always, for nothing could bo 
duller than long stretches of the Icelandic prose sa^as, as 
nothing could be finer than certain short episodes set in 
among these wastes. But the wastes were not barren to 
those who found in them a pariillel to the incidents and 
experiences of their daily life. And there is at least this to 
be said for the novel, that it has not only given an 
appropriate and full scope to men like Scott, Dickens, and 
Thackeray, who would undoubtedly have been distinguished 
in literature had the novel never been invented, but also 
has given to other writers their one and only chance of 
doing good work. It is impossible to conceive of Trollope 
as attaining success in any other branch of literature, 
since the sole but sufficient qualification which Trollope 
possessed was an impassioned zest and appetite for the 
business of everyday life. And yet the world would be the 
poorer without Trollope’s work. When Mrs. Proudie 
received an obituary notice in the ‘ Times,* the compliment 
to her creator was as well deserved as it was rare. 

Like all other lax and unexacting art forms—for 
instance, English blank verse—the novel lends itself 
specially to the generation of ephemerids. Any fool can 
write a novel, and most fools do. But essentially there is 
nothing less ephemeral than a good novel, for the most 
interesting thing in the world is biography, and the novel 
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is a biography, only fictitious in part. Its essential—the 
hyppthesis that such a life might have been lived at 
such a time in such a place—is truth: the fact that such a 
life was not lived is mere accident. Take the productions 
of English prose literature, and it will appear that those 
which have best stood the test of time are novels. Fielding 
is less demoded than Johnson; Goldsmith is not demoded at 
all. Addison’s sketches of Sir Roger, which, as Mr. Raleigh 
well points out, are merely the disjecta membra of an 
admirable novel, keep a freshness that shows no sign of 
fading. And ‘ Robinson Crusoe ’ is immortal. 

Here another question is raised, atfecting the definition 
of terms. ‘ Robinson Crusoe * is in popular acceptation not 
a novel at all. The one convention by which the novelist 
has remained fettered is that his plot shall hinge upon a 
love-story. Why precisely this is so, it would be hard to 
say. The true concern of the novel, from Scott onward, has 
again and again lain anywhere but with the question 
whether Mr. A. shall achieve his final felicity with Miss B. 
Yet the earlier generation of writers contrived at least to 
maintain a decent show of interest in the matter, and never 
showed any inclination to kick against the necessity of this 
central preoccupation with the romance of sex attraction. 
In Scott, indeed, though a woman, like Helen, is always the 
cause and the goal of strife, she plays not much a greater 
part than Helen’s in the narrative. Love passages there 
are no doubt, but they seem always little better than 
obligatory. In Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, the 
Brontes, love in some shape or form is really the driving 
wheel. We may not be greatly excited over Amelia Sedley’s 
second marriage, but throughout ‘ Vanity Fair ’ men and 
women are shown as actuated chiefly by the desire for one 
another. And so in all Thackeray’s novels it is the power 
of sex that predominates. Not less true is this of the lesser 
men—Reade, Trollope, Collins, Kingsley, Blackmore. 
Consciously or unconsciously, the novelist groups his 
action and his characters around the factor of sex ; and yet 
of one novelist only—Mr. George Meredith—can it be said 
that the height of his achievement is found in actual 
love passages. To think of Thackeray is to recall Becky 
Sharp or Major Pendennis; of Colonel Newcome answering 
his last roll call, or Esmond and his young kinsman face to 
face with the Pretender at Castlewood. To think of Dickens 
is to picture a strange gallery—Mr. Pickwick in Court, Mrs. 
Gamp at her gruesome oifice, Smike under the hand of Squeers 
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—an endless list, but with no place in it for DaWd Copper- 
field making love to his Doadj. And so on. George Eliot may 
bring to mind Casaubon, may call up Mrs. Poyser, or Adam 
^in his workshop; Trollope stands for Barchester with its 
clergy; Eeade for violent scenes in a prison, or, better still, 
for the adventures of Denys and his comrade. Only when 
Mr. Meredith is named does the reader’s mind leap instinc¬ 
tively to a love scene; to the idyll, dewy or tragic, of 
Bichard and Lucy Fevercl’s love-making. 

This is not to say that there are no good love scenes but Mr. 
Meredith’s ; only that in other novelists the essential romance 
lies in some side issue springing out of the pursuit of love— 
the surmounting of some obstacle, the pursuit of some 
enterprise, which is in many cases the true end of the plot, 
only that the novelist has conformed to the convention which 
demands every such enterprise to be related to the winning of 
a woman. One remembers vividly enough Charles Reade’s 
account of gold-mining ventures in Australia, with a perfect 
forgetfulness o^ -•'>•-' 1 ^ lady in whose cause they were 
undertaken. t been seen that able men 

have chafed Uuu^. .•< ;'& troducing the petticoat 

motive, no matter row Mevenson’s is a ^notable 

instance, and he achieved /.I'i'e by three books, in none of 
which does a woman fig’iK., eveept incidentally. ‘Treasure 
‘ Island,’ ' Kidnapped,' the " Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
‘ Mr. Hyde,’ are all romances without the sex interest; and in 
the ‘ Ebbtide,’ the ‘ V . kers,’ and the ‘ Beach of Falesa,’ 
women play a small part. The reasons for this departure 
from precedent are interesting to consider. Partly, no 
donbt, Stevenson was drawn by inclination to scenes in 
which women could not be present—outlandish scenes of 
violent action; and he resented the necessity of relating 
these scenes to a love-story. Adventure appeared to him 
as a mistress to be courted for her own hemioc yewx ,—‘ the 
‘ bright eyes of danger,* as he wrote in a fine ballad; and, 
moreover, realist that he was, he saw most adventures 
undertaken for the sake of gain, for ambition, for any of a 
dozen motives, each at least as interesting as that of sex 
attraction. He saw this in life, and he set down his record 
accordingly. Probably all of this applies with equal force 
to Mr. Joseph Conrad, a writer whose fame has been hitherto 
"^wholly unequal to his merit; but fame cannot be wholly 
severed from popularity, and in his best book, ‘ Lord Jim,* 
the whole concern of the story is with men and their life in 
strange places among strange people. Like Stevenson, he 
VOL. OXOVI. so, OOOOII. L L 
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has disregarded the convention, and, unlike Stevenson, he 
haa been mulcted for disregarding it. Possibly Mr. Conrad 
may also be affected by another consideration which 
weighed with Stevenson. Stevenson felt uncertainty as to 
his power to draw female character; but it is evident enough, 
not only from his letters but from parts of his work, from 
such a story as the ‘ Pavilion on the Links,* from ‘ Prince 
' Otto,* and most of all, of course, from his unfinished master¬ 
piece ‘ Weir of Hermiston,’ that the romance of sex appealed 
to him even more strongly than to most writers. He would 
willingly, that is, have written of love; but, as he says in 
one of his letters, he was realist to the backbone, and if he 
treated of love he desired to handle it as he did David Bal¬ 
four’s experiences when he and Alan Breck fled from dragoons 
in the heather. And in this track difficulties bristled. The 
considerations as to what is moral, what immoral, what is 
decent, what indecent, were such as struck terror to his 
heart. 

Before Stevenson died, he was sure of his ground, and 
enough exists of ‘ Weir * to show something of what he would 
have done in this matter. It is possible that many of his 
admirers were spared a shock. And yet, in plain truth, the 
emancipation of the novelist is complete enough nowadays. 
Mr. Meredith showed, now forty years ago, how a novelist may 
render the strange and beautiful iridescence of sex instinct 
as it arises between two clean and perfect creatures, with its 
frank unison of material and spiritual; and no one has out¬ 
done in boldness certain pjissages of * liichard Feverel *— 
nay, the whole scheme of the book, which nevertheless only 
the most indecent prudery could censure. But, as also 
Stevenson said in a letter, Mr. Meredith has done this, and 
no one else can do it. The question remains for the ordinary 
novelist, even of talent, whether the sex motive is to be 
discarded altogether, as Stevenson and Mr. Conrad have 
very largely done, or whether it is to be handled with gloves 
on. In this matter, English literature of the nineteenth 
century stands apart from all others. We have thanked 
God profusely, and perhaps with some reason, that we were 
not as our neighbours. In France, the exclusive preoccupa¬ 
tion of novelists with breaches of the Seventh Commandment 
has generated a convention not less wearisome than our own. 
With them all action has to be related to illicit love- 
making, as the English writer must find the mainspring of his 
plot in someone’s desire to marry some other person. Of the 
two traditions the British is doubtless preferable. Yet when 
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one considers bow much of the best talent has gone into 
producing this form of literature for the last seventy or 
eighty years, and how increasingly the novel has become the 
medium for conveying such ideas as used formerly to be con¬ 
veyed through poetry, through drama, through the essay, and 
through satire, it is not so clear that we were the gainers by 
a tradition which demanded that the novelist should always 
write with his eye on the young lady reader. Thackeray 
cried out long ago for leave to paint a man as Fielding 
had painted him; but Thackeray was careful to observe the 
convention. Dickens, to whom insincerity came easy, rioted 
in mawkish sentiment. The women had more courage, and 
Charlotte Bronte and George Eliot were accused of gross in¬ 
decency for books which to-day would not shock a schoolgirl. 
Mr. Meredith went entirely his own way—his Mrs. Berry is 
frank as the nurse in ‘Romeo and Juliet’—but as no one 
read him, it did not matter. Little by little the convention 
was beaten down by successive small encroachments, and at 
present there is all the freedom that can fairly be desired. 
One may reasonably argue that men and women have at last 
come to recognise that the novel is the dominant literary 
form, that the novelist may quite conceivably have hft mes¬ 
sage (in the cant phrase) to deliver, and that he must 
therefore not be hampered by restrictions which were justi¬ 
fiable only so long as he was classed among the providers 
of popular amusement. The fact must be faced that Count 
Tolstoy, to whom few would deny a high place among the 
great moral influences now at work in Europe, has found in 
the novel the most effective vehicle for his teaching, and in 
his use of it has not shrunk from a realism that shirks no 
detail necessary to the effect to be conveyed. Tolstoy’s 
‘ Resurrection ’ is a book scarcely fitter for the young reader 
than M. Zola’s ‘ Nana ’ or ‘ La Terre,’ but it is questionable 
whether we do well to pride ourselves on the fact that 
Tolstoy’s book could hardly have been written in English. 

However, the problem here raised—what should bo 
permitted to a novelist?—cannot bo here discussed; our 
business is merely to note the fact that the novelist has now 
a great deal more liberty than was permitted to him in 
the days of Scott. He indeed accepted the convention as 
he found it, when the novel was in deserved disrepute—a 
kind of safety-valve for human silliness. It was, as we have 
said, no part of his purpose to be a disputant, and, moreover, 
his nature did not incline him to any analysis of what is 
perhaps the leading human passion, and certainly in novels 
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is always assumed to be so. Other men coming after him 
were always exposed to the taunt that Sir Walter got on 
very well without bringing a blush to any cheek. But in 
proportion as the novelist shifted his attitude to life, as he 
grew more and more the serious student of human problems— 
a title which no one would refuse, for instance, to George 
Eliot—the restriction became impossible. If men and 
women were to give an earnest picture of life, so largo and 
so significant a part in its workings as the sex impulse could 
not be left out from scrutiny in all its bearings. And in 
the work of Mr. Hardy, the most representative figure 
among modern novelists—for Mr. Meredith is, eui generis, 
unclassified—the .factor of sex bulks big and ugly. Take 
Mr. Hardy’s most characteristic book, ‘ Jude the Obscure *; 
it is touched with romance, but the romance of Jude’s life is 
the pursuit of learning, the effort to rise out of ignorance to 
intellectual heights. Sex is a stumbling-block, and the part 
it plays in Jude’s early career is aptly symbolised by the 
manner of his first meeting with the woman who trapped 
him into marriage. Yet though the world was mightily 
shocked—and no wonder—by this outrageously Aristophanic 
piece of symbolic episode, Mr. Hardy’s position is unaffected. 

Nevertheless, though the English novelist has now a 
perfectly free field for his ability within any sort of reason¬ 
able limits, as was proved by the great popularity of ‘ Sir 
‘ Richard Calmady,’ there are signs that literary activity 
is seeking new directions. With the exception of Lucas 
Malet, it would be hard to name any contemporary writer of 
the first class whose best work has been done in the orthodox 
and accepted type of the novel. There are, of course, plenty 
of talented novelists—Mr. Anthony Hope and Mr. Seton 
Merriman to mention a couple—and Mr. Marion Crawford, 
who, in one little masterpiece, ‘ A Cigarette-maker’s 
‘Romance,’ rises out of this class. Rather above these 
should be ranked three or four very clever ladies—Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Mrs. Clifford, Miss Cholmondeley, and 
perhaps Mrs. Margaret Woods; but it can scarcely be 
said that these writers rank with Mr. Barrie and Mr. 
Kipling. Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy may for the 
mome^ be put out of sight, since Mr. Meredith began 
publishing before George Eliot, and Mr. Hardy belongs 
almost to Trollope*s generation. Of the younger men 
it is notable that few owe their fame to a novel which 
conforms to the predominant type—that is, to a love 
intrigue concerned with modern life. Mr. Conrad’s ‘ Lord 
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‘ Jim/ as we have said already, occupies itself solely with the 
study of masculine character apart almost altogether from 
the influence of women; his ‘ Heart of Darkness ’ is simply a 
wonderful impression of a strange and strangely peopled 
land, thrown into the mould of fiction. Mr. Hewlett has 
indeed attempted a well recognised form, the historic 
romance, but in our judgement with scant success; his best 
work has been done in depicting scenes as far removed from 
the actual life of any age as those of Maeterlinck. Mr. 
Barrie and Mr. Kipling are both actualists with a vengeance, 
but they are masters of the ^hort story, rather than of the 
novel. One ma.y rate ‘ Sentimental Tommy ’ or ‘ Tommy 
‘ and Grizel ’ high, and yet refuse to place either book on a 
level with ‘ A Window in Thrums.* No one supposes ‘ The 
^ Light that Failed * to show Mr. Kipling at his best, and 
though his last book, ‘ Kim,* with some of his best work in 
it, is a long narrative, the love interest is wholly excluded. 
It might be plausibly argued that the vogue of the short 
story, which dates from Steven8on*s day, may be derived from 
the desire which he shared with many writers to escape 
from the obsession of petticoats in a tale. Mr. Kipling, 
like Stevenson, wanted to write about men principlLlly in 
their relations to men; and though Mr. Barrie was as keen 
a reader of the female heart as ever lived, many things 
interested him besides the love story. He was glad, no 
doubt, of a literary form which allowed him to study the 
maternal instinct without subordinating it to the other 
motive; to tell the story of Jess and the glove without 
bringing the glove*s owner upon the scene. 

It is notable, too, that the best writers of prose fiction are 
now turning aside to try their hand at other forms. Mr. 
Hardy*s sombre genius is finding a new expression in verse, 
possibly because he thinks the other vehicle outworn or 
discredited. But especially novelists nowadays are being 
drawn to the drama. Hardly one of any note but has 
attempted it—Mr. Hardy himself experimentally, Mr. Barrie 
and Mr. Anthony Hope with huge success. More than one 
has shown a higher talent in this kind than in the other— 
Mrs. Clifford, for instance, and, though he probably does not 
think so. Sir A. Conan Doyle, whose little ‘ Straggler of 
* Waterloo,* is, in our opinion, worth all his novels. Mr. 
Kipling and Mr. Hewlett are both known to be writing 
plays; the same tale is told of Mrs. Humphry Ward. Mrs. 
Woods has produced a remarkable blank-verse tragedy, 
though probably with little hope of stage presentment. All 
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this, is significant, and the more significant because, as 
Mr. Baleigh points out, the novel and the drama have never 
flourished together. The age of Elizabeth, the age of 
Charles II., were ages in which prose invention took a 
different bent. And no one can be blind to the fact that 
the drama is in England undergoing some such rehabilitation 
as the novel underwent in Scott’s day. Not only the best 
among the novelists, but Mr. Phillips and Mr. Yeats, leaders 
among the younger poets, are writing plays with a definite 
view to stage production. To write plays is, in short, 
becoming, as Jeffrey said of the novel, ‘a more creditable 
‘ exercise of ability than it had previously been accounted.* 
And, indeed, nothing could better show the advance which 
the novel has made in status than the fact that a novelist 
now needs, or at least needed a while ago, to apologise slightly 
for descending to work for the footlights. 

Another ominous symptom of decadence may be observed 
in this branch of literature. Once the theory of any art- 
form comes to be discussed or formulated it is safe to predict 
that the life of that form is dwindling. We have seen in 
our day much wrangling over the true method of the novelist 
—a subject that was not discussed when Thackeray and 
Dickens divided the country’s homage. Stevenson, a born 
theorist, advocated the importance of plot and surprising 
incident, and laid down pretty clearly the principle—which, 
like all art-principles, had been instinctively observed long 
before anyone thought to formulate it—of gradating 
emotional intensity to a climax, of inventing a chain of 
situations, closely bound up together, yet each rising above 
its predecessors. Mr. Henry James and Mr. Howells, on the 
other hand, emphasised the importance of the other strand 
which goes to make up the fabric of the novel; dwelt upon 
the dissection of motives, the minute analysis of actions 
seemingly insignificant. They dispensed almost entirely 
with what Stevenson essentially delighted in—the presence 
of danger, the blow threatened or struck, the discharge of 
physic^ energy. One can see how, in course of time, the 
novelist, as it were, specialised in one of these two directions. 
Scott, Stevenson’s master, had less of the stress of emotion 
in his work, was well content to linger by the way, and did 
not so confine himself to the unfolding of a violent and 
exciting tale. To him the plot was not so entirely the heart 
of the matter as it became in the hands of the younger 
writer, who constructed a theory which, perhaps, assumed 
too completely that a man can only attend to one thing 
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at a time. Tlie redundancies^ even the blemishes, which 
Stevenson pared off from Scott’s structure, were really the 
signs of a fully nourished vitality. On the other hand, 
the novelists of whom Mr. Howells and Mr. James are 
the best representatives derive principally from Thackeray, 
and they, on their part, pushed to the extreme Thackeray’s 
principle of finding his matter in the commonplace con¬ 
cerns of daily life treated in a method that dispensed 
even with caricature. Ar Stevenson said, ‘Vanity Fair’ 
would not be what it is were it not for Rawdon Crawley’s 
blow in the face of Lord Steyn. Hurnsn nature cries out 
for some such quickening of the blood; and Mr. Howells 
will only tell us about the patterns which a young lady 
at the crisis of her fate described in the sand with the point 
of her parasol. In the very best of his books a degree 
of most unusual' intensity is reached when Silas Lapham 
awakes to the consciousness that he has taken one night a 
glass too many of champagne. And yet either theory is 
sound in the main—Stevenson’s, that a novelist should have 
a story to tell worth telling, and should discard rigidly what¬ 
ever is not essential to the story; and Mr. Howells’s, that 
the novel must rest on experience and be tried by expftience, 
and that the most interesting thing in life is some modifica¬ 
tion of the commonplace. But the artist who begins to work 
on a theory is almost invariably born in an unlucky hour, past 
the golden age and the glorious rule of thumb. 

Briefly, then, it seems to us that the best days of the 
novel, as we have understood the novel, are over. Prose 
fiction may throw itself with equal success into some other 
mould, though probably not till a period has gone by. The 
novel of the twentieth century will hardly rival the novel of 
the nineteenth, though it is devoutly to be hoped that the 
drama may mako amends. The more one considers contem¬ 
porary work the more unapproachable seems the large 
creative faculty of the great three—Scott, Dickens, and 
Thackeray; nor do the ladies of to-day come much nearer 
to the impeccable art of Miss Austen, the wider range of 
George Eliot, or the fierce power of Charlotte Bronte. The 
work of our contemporaries is more strained, more self-con¬ 
scious, less leisurely, than was that of the other novelists 
who still survive, and Mrs. Gaskell will probably outlast 
almost all who are writing to-day. It is difficult to conceive 
a generation which should be indifferent to the mellow charm, 
the rich rustic poetry, of Blackmore’s ‘ Lorna Doone ’; and 
Charles Eeade’s romance ‘ The Cloister and the Hearth * will 
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hold readers while men care for the sustained fire of in¬ 
vention. These books belong to the old order^ and so do 
Kingsley’s, intensely modern as they seemed in their day. 
What survives in Kingsley’s work is the personality of the 
author, potent in its appeal to youth, strong in its limita> 
tions, its passionate narrowness. The new order begins 
with Mr. Meredith, and secured its ascendency through 
Stevenson, Mr. Meredith’s ardent disciple. How its works 
will last remains to be seen; but one may say with con¬ 
viction than an age which neglects them will miss a mine of 
pleasure and enlightenment. The most casual survey of 
what has been done in the last fifty years will reveal the 
application of a surprising deal of talent, not only in the 
work of constant writers, but in the novels written either by 
the men of one book—such as ‘ John Inglesant ’ (for no other 
publication by its author showed that concentration of a 
lifetime)—or by men whose true work lay elsewhere, yet who 
embodied in this form the results of their experience and 
knowledge, and of whom Lord Beaconsfield in his later 
books is the capital example. 
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^HE somewhat cynical saying of Ecclesiastes that there is 
no new thing under the sun appears, according ^ the 
point of view from which it is regarded, either a truism or 
an untruth : the former, if we take it to mean that there is 
no such thing as an absolutely new departure in experience ; 
the latter, if it be construed into a denial of the fact that 
experience is for ever presenting itself to us under new 
forms. Taken, however, in an intermediate sense, it con¬ 
tains a truth: the ideas which form the content of con¬ 
sciousness, though capable of entering into endless combina¬ 
tions, are limited in number. As from the few notes of 
the musical scale the composer builds up the complex 
harmony of the fugue or the symphony, so out of a few 
elementary perceptions and feelings the statesman, the poet, 
the philosopher construct their masterpieces each in his 
respective kingdom of fact, fancy, and thought. It is not easy 
to resolve these, in the completed forms in which they come 
before us, into their elements: the original matter is dis¬ 
guised or transformed in the using^—the brick faced with 
marble, the gases cooled into consistency, the separate fused 
into the whole. And this difficulty is greater or less according 
to the complexity of the structure: it is easier, for instance, 
to analyse American institutions than European; the 
centuries of growth which lie behind the latter have left 
their history entangled and their origins obscure. In the 
case of our own country our national character aggravates 
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the'task. Judgement rather than intelligence is the note 
of the English mind. We distrust ideas as such; they 
must come to us in the garb of custom, or even of prejudice: 
it is the reason latent in unreason that commends itself to 
us; precedent rather than logic is oar guide. The Latin 
races are differently constituted: ide.is possess them; the 
fallacy of logic, than which no fallacy is greater or more 
mischievous, besets their way. For thi j very reason, how¬ 
ever, it is easier to trace the developement of thought 
among them than among ourselves: it moves unchecked 
from premiss to inference and from syllogism to syllogism, 
ignoring the difference between pure and applied science, 
careless of the gulf that separates formula from fact. No 
English writers are so consequent, in the literal sense of 
the word, as Rousseau, as De Maistro, as Oomte. Happily 
for England, we may believe; for, from the practical point 
of view, our illogicalness has been our salvation : the more 
rigorously men reason from necessarily imperfect premisses 
the wider of the truth are the conclusions at which they 
arrive. But the logic of French thought, fallacious in 
itself, facilitates the enquiries of the historian of ideas: 
nowhere do these command such an assent, gain such a 
following, or stand out in such strong relief. The German 
mind is more profound, the English sounder, but in intelli¬ 
gence pure and simjde the French is superior to either. It 
is the soil of all others in which ideas flourish. If we 
would watch their growth, follow their developement, and 
inspect their content, we shall do so to the best advantage 
here. 

Nor would it be easy to find a more competent guide than 
M. Faguet: he is recommended by his qualities, and not 
disqualified by their accompanying defects. It might, 
perhaps, be maintained without paradox that these con¬ 
stitute an additional recommendation. There are two M. 
Faguets indeed, an impersonal and a personal, an exponent 
and a controversialist; but in both the temperament which 
has been described as French is dominant, both are pos¬ 
sessed by rather than possess ideas. Of both the criticism 
of M. Pellissier, ‘ trop cerebral pour etre artiste,’ * holds 
good: M. Faguet has more intelligence than sensibility; 
neither humour, nor sympathy, nor lightness of touch is 
his. His thinking is as nearly as possible pure brain-work; 
his one aim is to render the idea to the life. Hence a 
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certain indifference to completeness and consistency^ because 
these qualities, as he conceives them, are incompatible with 
perfect accuracy of description. System- ‘ une idee chez 
‘ ceux qui ne sont pas tres capables d’en avoir plusieurs, ou une 
* passion chez ceux qui sont incapables de penscr autre 
‘ chose que ce qu’ils seutent * is too limited and too indi¬ 
vidual for his austerely objective temper. A great writer, 
he holds—and perhaps he is himself an example of it—is 
not one man but many men. No one formula expresses 
him; each has various formulas, one modifying the other, 
and in its turn modified by the rest: consistency is too 
dearly bought at the expense of truth. His treatment of 
Bossuet and Fenelon respectively is an example of this: the 
former had in him more of the thinher, the latter of the 
churchman, than we are apt to suppose; and M. Faguet 
describes without attempting to reconcile or co-ordinate the 
characteristics of each.* There is a fine detachment in 
this absence of preconception, this aloofness. Except in 
the prefaces attached to the several volumes of his works— 
prefaces which, at once concise and suggestive, call for and 
will repay scrupulously careful reading—his personal«3'iews 
and sympathies seldom reveal themselves, and when they 
appear to do so it is rather as pointing out what others have 
overlooked than as pressing the note of private judgement. 
M. Faguet is the most impersonal as he is the most intelli¬ 
gent of critics, reproducing rather than depicting, eliciting 
rather than reading in. If criticism be, as he describes it, 

‘ un don de vivre d*une infinite de vies etrang^res, avec cette 
‘ clarte de conscience que ne pent avoir que celui qui est 
‘ assez fort pour se detacher et s’abstraire et regarder en 
‘ etranger sa propre ame,’ he may be assigned high rank as 
a critic; few have mastered the difficult art of putting 
themselves in the place of others so well as he. So far is 
this self-effacement carried that a criticism of his works 
resolves itself in great measure into a criticism of the writers 
and periods passed under review by him; he is, as nearly 
as it is possible to be, a reflecting medium—a mirror of 
ideas. The question that occurs is. What has he seen? 
And the answer is that little has escaped him: he has seen 
almost, if not quite, all that there is to see. So much for 
the impersonal M. Faguet. But, as has been said, there is 
a personal, contrasting with the other as Mr. Jekyll to Dr. 
Hyde. Possessed, as before, by an idea, but here by a per- 
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verjied and preconceived idea, he lays stress on the diflFeren- 
tial in snch a manner and to such an extent as to lose 
sight of the more vital generic content of his conceptions; 
'he is biassed, a special pleader, an out-and-out partisan. It 
is especially in his treatment of the eighteenth century that 
he comes before us in this light. Not, it must be admitted, 
in dealing with its leading men: his summing up of Voltaire, 
perhaps its most representative figure, though unfriendly, 
is not, taken as a whole, unjust. But his antipathy to the 
temper and tendencies of the period is so strong that, while 
too veracious to tamper with his facts, to produce or omit 
them arbitrarily, he exaggerates its defects and minimises 
its excellencies till the result is a caricature rather than a 
portrait. He has asserted nothing that is contrary to fact, 
he has left out nothing that is essential; but the whole is 
seen out of focus, the impression left on the reader is one¬ 
sided and untrue to life. One error in an account invali¬ 
dates the whole calculation: his misconception of the age of 
the Encyclopaedists and the Revolution results in a tendency 
to misconceive later problems, from which, though he 
struggles against it with greater success than might have 
been anticipated, he never wholly frees himself. ‘ 1 am not 
‘ going to lay hands on my father Parmenides ’ is sense as 
well as piety; what the Eleatic teaching was to Socrates 
and his disciples the solvents of the Illumination are to the 
thinkers of our own time. Vainly would we forget the pit 
out of which we were taken. * Honour thy father and thy 
* mother ’ is a condition of valid thinking as well as of 
length of days. 

We stand in an exceptionally favourable position for a 
review of this chapter of our spiritual history. The con¬ 
ventional divisions of time seldom correspond exactly with 
its real measurement: centuries overlap one another, 
because the forces that are at work in them are immaterial 
and escape our categories. But, allowance being made for 
the want of perspective inseparable from a contemporary 
standpoint, it is difficult not to believe that the new century 
coincides roughly with a new age. Partly from religious 
and political enthusiasm, partly from necessity, the nine- 
teentli century addressed itself to the work of reconstruction: 
the preceding century had destroyed the fabric of society; the 
walls of Jerusalem must be rebuilt. The attempt was un¬ 
successful ; in some cases the reconstruction was premature, 
in others artificial, in all inadequate, because stereotyped. 
Salvation was to be found in a dogma—^monarchy, the 
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republic, the papacj—or in a system—the philosophy of 
Hegel, or Comte, or Aquinas. That a given number of such 
solutions should have been advanced would not in itself 
indicate a new age, for the questions which they profess to 
solve remain open, and further solutions similar to those 
already attempted might be proposed indefinitely. But we 
should be dull indeed had we not learned by experience 
that ready-made solutions of this kind are worthless, that 
no one formula is large enough to embrace the infinite com¬ 
plexity of things. Dogma, be its content what it may, is 
provisional and relative : it is like the stream whose waters, 
though flowing between the same banks, are for ever 
changing; nay, the permanency of whose banks is apparent 
only, since these too, worn by the current and acted upon 
by the forces of sun, rain, and frost, change. The value of 
systems is historical:— 

‘ Our little systems have their day, 

They have their day and cease to be.’ 

Scholasticism, for example, is a moment in the history of 
thought, vitally connected with its previous and subsequent 
movements; but to identify it with thought in itself is to 
lose sight of its real significance, and misconceive the whole 
problem of philosophy. It is a pseudo-science which puts 
forward pretensions of this kind; the veil of the temple is 
not so easily lifted. Things are not simple; their explana¬ 
tions, therefore, cannot be simple. ‘ Teach thy tongue to 
* say, “ I do not know,” ' said the wisest of the Kabbis : we 
must wait. 

Our stock of ideas, it has been said, is limited. Is Virtue 
one? Is Virtue knowledge? What is the definition of 
Justice ? Such questions as these, familiar to Plato and 
the Sophists, are discussed under a slightly altered phraseo¬ 
logy to-day. Of these questions that of the relation of the 
One to the Many is perhaps the deepest and the most far- 
reaching : a commonplace of Greek philosopy, a theme for 
the rhetoric of the orator and the declamation of the school¬ 
boy, it underlies every political revolution, every social and 
economical developement, every religious reform. 

‘ The One remains, the Many change and pass.’ 

As soon as men began to reflect, the contrast between the two 
forced itself upon them; as they emphasised one or other they 
leaned to this or that philosopMcal school. A Parmenides, 
contemplating the unity and permanence of the universe, over¬ 
looked the endless process of life into which thought resolves 
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it—as one who, lost in wonder at the first view of the infinite 
expose of ocean, should conceive it, as did the Seer of the 
‘ Apocalypse, ‘ a sea of glass, like unto crystal,’ forgetting 
the many waters of which it is composed: a Democritus or 
a Leucippus, fascinated by the endless play of the atoms 
out of which the world, as we know it, is constructed, forgets 
that these have meaning and value only inasmuch as they 
serve and constitute an order outside and beyond them¬ 
selves. How many antitheses does this original divergence 
of view cover!—law and liberty, the static and the dynamic 
element in society, socialism and individualism, orthodoxy 
and free thought. In the first stages of society the com¬ 
munity is paramount; it is more important that men should 
act according to law than that they should act freelj or 
even rationally. There is a certain reason implicit in law ; 
and in early days the advantage to be gained by improving 
on this is more than counterbalanced by the discipline of 
submission, the subjection of the ungoverned passions of 
semi-civilised man to control. But as time goes on a certain 
amount of self-restraint becomes habit, and so second 
nature; and the welfare of society demands not only the 
maintenance of the social tie, but, to a greater or less 
extent, the emancipation of the individual, self-realisation 
on his part over against as well as in the community, free¬ 
dom to initiate, to think, and act on his own responsibility. 
Neither factor, the pressure of the One or the action of the 
Many, can be left out of account with impunity; but, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances, this or that is the more prominent of 
the two. 

Mankind does not progress in a straight line, but, like a 
ship, tacking. On the whole, and taking a wide field of 
observation, there is advance; but at a particular time or 
place there may be retrogression, real or apparent: ‘ obser- 
‘ vation with extensive view ’ is necessary to determine the 
drift of tendency and purpose in human affairs. The 
Middle Ages are often misjudged for want of this extended 
vision; it is easy to see in them nothing but violence and 
darkness, the abuses of feudalism, the tyranny of the secular 
and the crushing weight of the spiritual arm. That crimes 
of violence were rifer, that pestilence and famine were more 
frequent, that less value was attached to human life as such 
than now, is true. But no picture is all shadow; and, in 
particular, to regard the period as one of intellectual stagna¬ 
tion is a vulgar error. Scholasticism, which we are apt to 
identify with the systematised orthodoxy of St. Thomas, 
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produced mystics like Erigeua aud critics like Ockham ; 
there were thinkers at Paris and Oxford as hardy and as un¬ 
fettered by tradition as at Berlin and Tiibingen to-day. The 
sense of confinement that characterised the age as a whole 
was due to the material limitations under which it suffered. 
Ideas appealed to a larger public than had been the case in 
the slave States of antiquity, where a high culture limited to 
the governing class contrasted sharply with the degrada¬ 
tion of the proletariate, on which this rested. But a vehicle 
was wanting; the mechanical means of the diffusion of 
knowledge fell short of the growing desire to know. The 
invention of printing marked the end of the old and the 
opening of the new era. The Sorbonne, in calling for its 
abolition, and coupling the demand with another for the sup¬ 
pression of heresy, showed a true appreciation of cause and 
effect. The mediaeval idea was outgrown: it survived only 
by reason of the material conditions in which medieval 
society found itself; when these disappeared it fell to dust, 
like a mummy taken from a vault into the open air. The 
printing press was a circulating medium of intellectual com¬ 
merce; knowledge became current; everywhere there was a 
ferment and a stir. The coincidence of this invontioft with 
the discovery and diffusion of classical manuscripts was 
opportune; had it been discovered earlier or later its results 
on civilisation would have been other than they were. 

‘Dcs lots un depart trfis net «’6tabHt : d’lino part le livre critique 
ct le livre du xvi'’ sif'-ele, ceux-ci impriines, portatifa, facilement 
lisiblea, incroyabluiuent niultiplies, d’autre part le livre du moyen age, 
manuscrit, pen inauiiible, .susceptible, peu liaiblc, et introuvable.’ 
(Seizieine Slide, p. x.) 

It came at the psychological moment when the literature 
of Greece and Romo, over and above its intrinsic worth, 
had the charm of novelty, and so imposed itself to the 
exclusion of all other:— 

‘ L’imprimerie a a peu pres supprimd lo moyen age. . . . De la 
pour un temps c|;ul a etc long, (jui k certains egarda dure encore, cette 
idee assez repanduo que le moyen iige n’existe pas, qu’il est comme 
un grand vide dans I’liistoire de la penseo humaine. Do la ce mot si 
etrange et si significatif de Kenaissance, ddsignant I’osprit antique 
cumme esprit de vie, le seizieme siccle comme resurrection, le moyen 
age comme mort, mine au sepulcre ct long aneantissement de la pensie 
humaine. Jamais peut-etre, et non pas meme aux commencements du 
christianisme, et non pas memo, en France, k la Hn du xviii*^ siecle, 
Forgueil humain ayant pour forme la rdaction centre le pasad et le 
mipris de la tradition, quitte a remplacer celle qu’on lalsse par une 
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autre, ne s’eat declare avec une telle force et un pareil eniTrement.’ 
(Seizx^me Si6cle, p. x.) 

Hence an immense sense of liberation; it was as if the 
prison doors had been opened and the captive set free. 
M. Fagnet remarks justly that the Kenaissance, like 
humanism and the Reformation, was a return to the past; 
but it was to a past which was conceived as the golden age 
of humanity: men had lived in a cloister since it had been 
left behind them ; now they came out into the light and air 
and picked up the thread of life where it had been dropped. 
The joie de vivre pervaded existence; the sun rose again 
over the horizon, the lurid mists with the shapes of darkness 
that peopled theip fled before the advancing day. The 
imitation of ancient models, which subsequently became a 
conventionalism, was at first a spontaneous reaction against 
the archaic stiffness and constraint of mediseval standards. 
The ‘ Voti Solutio * of Joachim du Bellay has all the fresh¬ 
ness and charm of Catullus— 

‘ Jum mihi mea rcddita cst Columba; 

Vos tristes elcgi, valete longum : 

At voB molliculi venite versus, 

Bum cano reditum nieic Columbic. 

Quam plus oculis meis amabam, 

Cujus basia blandulumque murmur, 

Lusub, nequitias proterviores, 

Et moTBUS poterant micaute rostro, 

Tpsum vincere pasaerem Catulli. 

Nam mellita fuit, venusta, bella, 

Pulcbra, candidula, atque delicata 
Nil mage ut qucat esse delicatum 
Mellitum magis aut magia vcnustum. 

At VOB hendccasyllabi frequentca. 

Versus molliculi venuatulique, 

Adeate hue precor, et quot eatia omnes 
Fprmosro Veneri bonisque divia 
Votum Bolvite pro mea Columbil ’— 

while Marot developed the capacity of the vernacular as the 
vehicle of a subtler sentiment than that of antiquity ;-r- 

‘ Puisque de vous jc n’ai autre visage, 

Je m’en vais rendre hermite en un desert, 

Pour prier Dieu, si un autre vous sort, 

Qu’autant que moi en votre honneur .soit sage. 

* Adieu amours, adieu gentil corsage. 

Adieu ce teint, adieu ces friands yeux I 
Je n’ai pas eu de vous grand avantage ; 

Un moins amant aura peut-6tre mieux.’ 
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The philosophy of the movement is seen at its best in 
Montaigne. Inquisitive rather than enthusiastic, averse 
from dogmatism, orthodox or otherwise, penetrated by the 
sense of relativity, without illusions, something of a fatalist, 
the strong common sense which, while deficient, it may 
seem to a foreigner, in the French as a nation, is, curiously 
enough, characteristic of individual Frenchmen, runs through 
him; his element is the mean. The temper of the 
Renaissance, indeed, was in no sense revolutionary. It 
emancipated the individual from the iron pressure of his 
environment, but neither in vhe Church nor in the common¬ 
wealth did it lean to extreme courses. In the latter, 
indeed, its tendency was to strengthen central at the 
expense of local authority; one ruler, it was thought, was 
more likely to be amenable to reason than many, and unity 
of government was a source of strength to the State. Nor 
in religion was there any wish to break away from the 
established order; bowing in the house of Rimmon was 
tolerated perhaps to excess. The attitude of such men as 
Erasmus or Montaigne to the Church differed little from 
that of the more moderate school of Catholics to-day. 
Stress was laid rather on the rational than on the miraculous 
in religion; there was a desire to reform abuses, to return 
to evangelical standards, to fall back from historical 
Christianity on the teaching and Person of Christ. But all 
this was within the limits of Catholicism: strange as it may 
appear, the antagonism between the Renaissance and the 
Reformation was marked. For Protestantism did not spring 
panoplied into existence, as did Athene from the head of 
Zeus : * it was as dogmatic in its original form as Catholicism, 
and its doctrines were narrower; as tyrannical, and its 
tyranny, being new, threatened to be more oppressive than 
the old. The aim of Calvin was to establish a theocracy of 
which the preachers were to be the governing body ; had it 
been successful, the little finger of King Stork at Geneva 
would have been thicker than the loins of King Log at 
Rome. Individualism in religion—witness the Anabaptists 
in Germany and the harmless Quakers in England and 
America—was repressed as ruthlessly by Protestant as by 
Papist; to tolerate error, it was believed, was to betray 
truth. That the Reformation bore religious liberty in its 
womb is true; but it had not strength to bring forth its 
offspring: it developed its fundamental ideas—and their 

* Cf. Ritschl, ‘ Geschichte dea Piethmus,’ pp. ii. 88. 
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importance cannot be over«estimated—within the limits 
of the text of Scripture interpreted by the necessarily 
inadequate exegesis of the time. Hence, as its name implies, 
the movement aimed rather at the correction of abuses than 
at an enlargement of the spiritual horizon. Of Calvin 
M. Faguet says with truth, ‘ il a I’esprit th^ologique et un 
coBur qui n*a pas le gout du divin;’* the orthodoxy,of 
Wittenberg became in the second generation as lifeless as 
that of Trent. For the time being liberty and learning 
suffered; a controverted text of St. Paul, misunderstood by 
both disputants, was of more account than a dialogue of 
Plato; petty questions of Church organisation outweighed 
the larger and more lasting interests of mind. Nor was 
this loss to intelligence compensated by gain to religion, 
which does not ddurish most when most in evidence: piety 
is a tender plant, and loves the shade. It is probable that 
those are most truly religious who are so unconsciously: 
introspection, material or spiritual, is a morbid symptom; it 
is unhealthy to be for ever thinking about one’s health. 
The treachery and bloodshed which characterise the religious 
conflicts of the sixteenth century are doubtful proofs of 
religion; it is possible to make the Gospel of less account 
than party—to be a sectary, Protestant or Catholic, without 
being a follower of Christ. What is vital in religion is that 
which good men hold in common, not that which separates 
them from one another; to lay stress on the latter is to 
take husks for corn. 

The temper of the seventeenth century differed from that 
of the sixteenth. Weary of the theological labyrinth in 
which they had lost themselves, men turned from religious 
controversy to the more useful task of self-improvement, and 
set to work to make the best of the elements of well-being 
which they found to hand. Nor were these inconsiderable: 
learning, taste, and refinement flourished; in Corneille, 
Kacine, and Moliere the drama reached its climax; in 
Descartes modern philosophy began. With lower aims, the 
success of the age was greater; if it did not reform the 
Church or solve the riddles of the world, at least it did not 
deafen the one with discordant clamour or deluge the other 
with blood. With the notable exception of Pascal, which 
admits of a pathological explanation, the representative men 
of the time were not greatly troubled about their souls. Of 
the two great prelates of the age Bossuet was a churchman 

* Seizi^me Si^cle, p. 195. 
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rather than a religionist—* an conseiller d’Stat/ Bdmasat 
describes him; * horn me de gourernement de la tSte auz 
‘ pieds.* Fenelon, indeed, with all his reputed gentleness, 
was as intolerant of independent thinking in religion as his 
great rival; he was the scourge of the Jansenists, and when 
engaged in the ‘ conversion ’ of Protestants in Aunis and 
Saintonge did not scruple to call in a regiment of dragoons 
to co-operate in the pious work. But the orthodoxy which 
it was sought to enforce by these rough methods was political 
rather than religious; the mind of the age was set on other 
than religious things. It was the Augustan period—courtly, 
dignified, classical in the sei.‘Se in which classicism is native 
to French literature; movements, Parnassian, naturalist, 
symbolic, and the rest, come and go ; this remains. 

‘ Lea Fran^ais aont tr^a senaiblea k cet ascendant. . . . Ce culte fait 
partie de notre patrinioinc classique. 11 eat parmi noa sacra. Notre 
xvi® si6cle I’a mis en honneur, notre xvii® aibcle I’a soutenu. Au 
commencement du xviii® on en perdait le sens; mais vers la fin il 
revivait avec une force ainguli^re, avait son contrecoup, et ridicule, 
et terrible aussi, sur lea mocura et aur I’histoire.’ (Dix-huiti^me Si^cle, 
p. 147.) 

The One, to go back to our formula, was more prominent 
in it than the Many. Bossuet deliberately ren<?hnced 
excellence in other departments in the higher interests, as 
he believed them, of unity. *Ais6ment il eut pu 6tre un 

* Pascal, un La Itochefoucauld, un Leibnitz, un Montesquieu. 

‘ line pr^uve, c’est qu’il a 4te tour a tour Pun ou Pautre, 

* chemin faisant, et sans vouloir s’y tenir.’ * Some allowance 
must be made for national sentiment; it is difficult for a 
Frenchman to look at the Eagle of Meaux quite dispassion¬ 
ately; but the criticism is substantially just. If Bossuet 
distrusted ideas in others—in Bichard Simon, for instance— 
his distrust was based not on the hatred that dull men bear 
to intelligence, but on considerations of public policy : if he 
kept the understanding of others in subjection, at least he 
dealt the same measure to his own. Burning questions, 
however, are not extinguished by being shelved; the 
problems of the preceding age had fallen into the background 
mainly because at the time they concerned a class rather 
than the community as a whole. Under changed circum¬ 
stances and in another setting they vreve bound to recur. 
These circumstances and this setting were provided by the 
eighteenth century; the century which produced Yoltaire 
and Bousseau, and ended in the explosion of *93. 


* DJx-septi4me Si^cle, p, 287. 
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M. Faguet is no admirer of the eighteenth centniy. * Ni 
* chr^tien ni imn^ais ’ is his judgement on it: it saw the 
extinction of the religious and the weakening of the patriotic 
idea. That of the former he assigns main!^ to the growth 
of the scientific spirit, that of the latter to the cessation of 
anything like political life in France. Each of these causes, 
no doubt, acted in the direction indicated. The progress of 
physical science tended to direct attention to facts rather 
than theories, and to subordinate the supposed interests of 
the other world to the more tangible concerns of this; it 
developed the sense of evidence, and indisposed men to take 
assertion for proof. The highly centralised government of 
Louis XIV., concentrating as it did the power of the State 
in the hands of the Orown, and excluding the citizens as such 
from the conduct of affairs, was fatal to anything like public 
spirit; men’s energies were diverted into other channels 
and directed to other ends. But a larger view may be 
taken. It is possible to question the value both of the 
religion and the patriotism to which the eighteenth century 
was fatal: to believe that the removal of the outworn husk 
was in each case the condition of the liberation of the 
genuine content of the notion; that it was imperative that 
the love of God and country should appear under new forms. 
Patriotism—and the same holds good of the loftiest human 
passions—is an ideal sentiment, founded on a material basis, 
the good of the commonwealth; when this is cut away it 
falls for want of support. And the absolutism of the time 
had lost sight of the good of the commonwealth. Dynastic 
had taken the place of national considerations: wars were 
undertaken for no public advantage, but to gratify the 
ambition of a sovereign; battles were fought that a king’s 
mistress might witness a combat, cities sacked to silence the 
complaints of soldiers clamouring for their pay. All this 
was foreign to the best traditions of the past. The French 
monarchy, though absolute, was not, till the reign, of 
Louis XIY., despotic: there was a fixed, though unwritten, 
constitution; there were local representative bodies—Conseils 
G4n4raux and B^gionaux—chsirged with administrative and 
executive functions, and possessing powers of taxation; there 
were independent municipalities, tribunals, parliaments, and, 
last of all, the States-General, representing the nation as a 
whole. These institutions had practically disappeared, not 
by process of law, but by desuetude. Far-sighted men like 
F5nelon urged their revival, as a means of infusing new 
blood into the body politic; MontesquieUi in a striking 
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passage, pointed out the nnintelligence inseparable from 
despotic government: 4’extr5me ob^issance suppose de 

* rignorance dans celui qui ob^it; elle en suppose m5me 

* chez celui qui commande. 11 n’a point h raisonner; il n*a 

* que vouloir.’ But thinkers were few; the influence of the 
court and the indifference of the natural leaders of the 
people were too strong for them: their words fell on deaf 
ears. It was not so much that the eighteenth century 
destroyed patriotism, as M. Faguet would have it, as that 
patriotism had ceased to be a virtue. The implicit senti¬ 
ment of the Middle Ages was no longer possible : it had to 
pass over into the explicit and conscious stage as a condi¬ 
tion of survival; and this was impossible under existing 
circumstances. The world had come to years of discretion— 
not suddenly, indeed; the process had been long and slow ; 
but, as is usual in such cases, its recognition of its maturity 
was, or seemed, sadden. The question Why? had to be 
faced at every turn; where it could not be answered, or was 
answered unsatisfactorily, assent and obedience were with¬ 
held. It was not till the armies of the Directory drove back 
the tide of invasion from French soil, and, flushed with 
enthusiasm and success, overran Europe, rousing the nations 
to fight not for throne and altar only, but for the very^xist- 
ence of the national idea, that the Why ? of patriotism was 
answered, and patriotism in the modern sense of the word 
bom. So with religion : it had ceased to be religious; its 
sufficient reason was gone. An eminent Catholic writer has 
attempted to account for the Reformation by the Church’s 
virtues: men were weary of her beneficence, her prayer, her 
sacraments, her hands lifted to bless. This is rhetoric, not 
history. A religion perishes not of its virtues, but of its 
vices: had Catholicism been such as and no more than its 
apologists describe it, Europe would have been Catholic 
to-day. And what is true of the sixteenth .century is true 
also of the eighteenth. It was the misfortune of the Church 
that, owing to perhaps inevitable circumstances—the survival 
of the medieval union between Church and State, the con¬ 
servatism of human nature (especially ecclesiastical human 
nature), and those personal and class interests from whose 
bias even clergymen are not exempt—she was associated, 
not to say identified, with the worst and most oppressive 
features of the old regime. The often-quoted *Ecrasez 

* I’inffime ’ was a cry of hatred, not of Christianity as such, 
still less of its Founder, but of the burden of spiritual and 
material terrorism, which lay on men like an incubus, crush- 
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ing out freedom and life. Orthodoxy had become a matter 
of police regulation, unintelligently framed and brutally 
administered: the Galas case—which cannot be too often 
retold, for the history has repeated itself mutaUs mutcvndis 
in our own time—accounts for and justifies the light in 
which it was regarded by right-minded men. It would have 
been desirable, no doubt—greatly desirable—that this state 
of things should have been reformed from within. But if 
there is one thing which history can be relied on to show it 
is this: that no sincere reformation of religion or of religions 
societies can be looked for from within. Partial reforms 
hare been, and may again be, attempted; the secular clergy 
has endeavoured to reform the religious, and the religious 
the secular, the Pope the bishops, a Council the Pope. But 
the indifferent success of these attempts has furnished a 
plausible excuse for their discontinuance: the sufficient 
reason of TJltramontanism is the proof afforded by the 
Councils of Basle and Constance that the rule of many is 
more intolerable than the rule of one. The permanent 
dictatorship of Eome was accepted by the Church as the 
lesser of two evils; but it brought with it, as a consequence, 
the petrifaction of religion, the overweighting of the kernel 
by the shell. The Catholic reaction which followed the 
!Efoformation accentuated those tendencies: the Papacy 
became the tool of that Spanish-Austrian absolutism, which 
has been a curse wherever its blighting shadow has fallen.* 
Where would Europe have stood to-day, what would have 
been the fate of learning, of liberty, of religion even, 
had the Inquisition and the Index had their way un¬ 
checked 9 The increase of intellectual and spiritual 
freedom which the various Churches enjoy has been pur¬ 
chased for them by heretics: Luther has deserved better of 
Catholicism than Philip II. or Alva, Voltaire than De Maistre 
or Veuillot. The negative movement of the eighteenth 
century, irreligious itself, worked for religion: it let in light 
and air, it drove out those who bought and sold in the 
sanctuary, it cleansed the shrine. 

It is with greater justice that the reproach of inconsidera¬ 
tion is brought against the period:— 

‘ II 4tait tout neuf, tout primitif et coznme tout brut. La tradition 
eat I’expdrience d’un peuple; il manquait de tradition, et n’en voulait 
point. Aubu, et e’eat en celk qu’il eat d’un ai grand intdrSt, e’eat un 
ai^cle enfant, ou, si Ton vent, adolescent. II a de cet 3ge la fougue, 


• Cf. Cavour, vo!l P. X. Kraus, c. 1. 
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Tardeur mdiscrete, la curioait^, la malice, Tintempdrauce, yerbiagOi 
la prdsomption, I'etourderie, le manque de gravitd et de tenue, lea 
poliaaonnerica, et auaai une certaine gdndrositd, bontd de cosur, faoilitd 
aux lames, beaoin de s’attendrir, et eniin cet optimisme instinotif qui 
sent toujoura le bonheur tout proche, ae croit toujours tout pr^a de le 
aaisir, et en a perpdtuellement le beaoin, la certitude et I’impatienoe.’ 
(Dix-huitidme Si^cle, p. xii.) 

The criticism amounts to this: that in its generous ardour 
for reform it attempted the impossible—a break with the 
past, and a new departure independent of it; hence Taine’s 
criticism that the Kevolution neither destroyed nor created 
despotism, but gave it a new form. Sincerely and enthusi¬ 
astically philanthropic, it underrated the complexity of social 
problems and of economic facts. A twofold source of error 
was opened in consequence; forgetting that with all its 
faults the ancien regime was the historical form which the 
national life had taken, the reformers discarded not only its 
abuses but the elements of permanent value which it con¬ 
tained ; forgetting that ideas can only be applied to concrete 
facts when allowance has been made for the diflferenco between 
the actual and the abstract, they relied on a 'priori reason¬ 
ings, overlooking the realities with which they had to deal. 
Such errors revenge themselves. But it may be questioued 
whether it is possible to avoid them except at tbo price of 
stagnation, whether they are not the condition under 
which progress is brought about. The inertia of men in 
general is such that they arc not moved without a dis¬ 
proportionate expenditure of force; for a generation to free 
itself from the burden of ages dead and gone a certain 
self-complacency and limitation of view, together with an 
incapacity to understand the past and its own dependence 
on it, are required.* Our no doubt superior wisdom has 
been dearly—some may think too dearly—bought. We live 
in an age of half-behefs and half-scepticisms; we see so 
many reasons for and against each alternative that we 
cannot decide for either, but oscillate between the two. To 
say ‘ I do not know * is one thing; to acquiesce in ignorance 
where vital interests of the individual or the community are 
at sfcake is quite another. This state of mind is inconsistent 
not only with action—and one part is to act—but with 
intellectual sincerity. Knowledge, if speculative and no 
more, is a doubtful good; it is only as leading to truth and 
directing conduct &at it has significance and worth. If 


* Of. Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, i. 29 . 
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malady of thought has chilled the blood in our veins, if 
a nerveless agnosticism has emptied philosophy of its content 
and paralysed energy and will, we may look back with 
regret to the robust thinkers of the Illumination with their 
strong sense, their hopefulness, their vitality, their vigorous 
affirmations and denials. Their yes was yes, and their no 
no. They denounced a lie as a lie; we satisfy ourselves 
with the jesting ‘ What is truth ? ’ of Pilate: they were 
confident that there was no evil without a remedy; we half 
suspect that there is no remedy for any evil: they dis¬ 
believed, or thought they disbelieved, in God, but believed 
in goodness; we disbelieve in goodnes but believe, or think 
we believe, in God. ‘ Pecca fortiter,’ said a theologian; 
their vices and their virtues were thosf of men. 

‘ Le xviii" siecle; au regard de la Jterit4, s’obscurcira, 
‘ s’offusqiiera, et semblera peu a peu t amincir entre les deux 
* grands siecles dont il est precede et suivi * T^**om the literary 
standpoint this is so. It was neituer pr id nor creative; 
it lived on the surface of things, and ^ satisfied to repro¬ 
duce. The shepherdesses of Watteau are representative :— 

‘ 11 fut franchcinent traditioiinel. . I . Mais la tradition prise 

par son petit cote. Pour ctre dans la grande tradition et daiis le vrai 
classique il ne s’agissait pas de les iniiter, il s’a/^ issait de faii'c comme 
eux; il s’agissait de comprendre I’antique et , s’en inspircr libre- 
ment; et au lieu de remonter a la premiere wurce. imiter ceux qui 
dt^jii empruntent, c’tist risquor do faire des imitations d’inn'tati<jn8. . . . 
Le grand art du xviii*’ siecle est une mani^re de mandarinat trcs 
lettr6, tres circonapect, trtNs digne et tres impuissant.’ (Dix-huitiemo 
Siecle, p. xxiii.) 

The fact was that there was a great deal to be done on the 
surface of things; the age was too busy for reflexion or 
artistic effort. It was practical, perhaps rather Philistine, 
and had little eye for effects of light and shade. 

M. Faguet is on more questionable ground when he tells 
us that its conquests have been turned against it, that the 
sciences which it called into being have been fatal to the 
ideas by which it laid store. That the ideas of the eighteenth 
century have been revised is true. Politics are no longer 
regarded as an abstract science, but as a science of observa¬ 
tion and experience; history has exhibited the unity of 
national, biology and its kindred sciences that of individual 
life. We no longer reason from the social contract; we have 
ceased to accept the figment of equality; the doctrine of 
heredity and natural selection have rehabilitated what had 
Vbeen too indiscriminately set down as the prejudices of 
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aristocracy and race. In pressing this M. Faguet makes the 
same point that is made by a Catholic controversialist who 
exhibits the divergence between the opinions of the Reformers 
and those of modern Protestants. Literally accurate, the 
criticism is in fact sophistical. The ideas of the eighteenth 
century have not been modified in the direction of tradition; 
the most that their modification justifies us in asserting is 
that, like those of the Reformation, they were not bom full- 
grown. Had they been so they would have been short-lived; 
to live is to change. A new idea is often for the time being 
an idie fixe^ and its jjropaganda a religion falliug little 
short of the older cr-’ ■* i’l fanaticism and onesidedness. It 
was so with Evoluf 'on was so with the Hegelian philo¬ 
sophy. Neither tli . fulfilled the expectations of the 
first giiieration •• ‘lie**, pies; there is a residuum of the 

universe tvhi/Is ..the meshes of the most skilfully 

framed formula . out, each raised the fabric of knowledge 
higher, and cojai'ibuted a layer on which later comers build. 
So with the idea!- • thr eighteenth century. Their content 
is be distingu ned i. o r form; this was of the time 
d passed wi < it ‘asting and remains. The 

ae.devement of ,;e / . tne assertion of the individual 

. "ainst the comniuni.^ u’. 1), defeating its own on"' crushed 
him; ov() thf ,>.-.oreign he became a freeman, over 

against tl< k.'oai» ;‘i:'/ieu, over against the Church a 
Christian. .>vviu ground, once gained, was gained for 
good and all. Lnter thinkers have shown that the com¬ 
munity is as ne(tcs!»ar^v to tlio individual as the individual 
to the community, that the citizen realises himself only in 
relation to the State, the Christian to the Church. But 
other foundation can no man lay than that which is laid ; 
the Christian religion is not more surely built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets than modern 
society, develope itself as it may in future, on the Rights of 
Man. This is matter of fact, not of opinion: Be Maistre 
knew as clearly as Napoleon that France could not be 
governed after the Revolution as she was before. Dis¬ 
cussing with the future Louis XYIII. the terms of a proposed 
manifesto to the nation, * If we forget that we are living in 
‘ 1804,* he said, * the thing will be a failure; the almanack 
‘ is the most useful book to refer to before we begin.* ‘ On 
* dirait un liberal,* is M. Faguet’s pertinent comment, 
‘ e’est simplement un homme qui sait ce que e’est un 
‘ gouvemement.* * 


* Politiques et Moralistea, i. 4. 
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* The immediate work of the nineteenth oehtniw was one 
of reconstruction; the new wine had burst the old bottles. 

effet, oe qui a disparu an xviii^ si^cle dana Tordre moral, oe 
aont^^eux sentiments, le sens du sumaturel et le sens de la laradidon; 
et par\suite un grand fait: la religion chr^tienne, mSme rdduite par le 
proteatantiame k une aorte de minimum.’ (Politiquea et Moraliates, Tii.) 

It would be truer to say that what had disappeared was 
the dominbu of custom, the taking beliefs and institutions 
for granted and on authority. The human mind had made 
an immense stride in the direction of self-consciousness; 
it not only lired, but knew that it lived. The temporary 
displacement of ideas inseparable from a sudden enlarge¬ 
ment of the horizon is not to be confounded with ^e 
permanent loss of their content. No element of worth in 
the past was lost, but the past as a whole was re-stated; 
what was valuable in it was preserved in new combinations 
and under new forms. It was inevitable that the first 
criticism of this advance movement should be hostile, but 
from this criticism it had everything to gain. It is no 
advantage to ideas to remain unsifted, the dross encumber¬ 
ing the pure metal, the tares bound in the same bundle with 
the com. The atmosphere in which they flourish best is 
one of criticism: it discriminates, separates content from 
form, and facilitates developement; the most mischievous 
form of infidelity is the disbelief in the power of truth to 
hold its own. Of those hostile critics its ablest and the 
most uncompromising was De Maistre. It was easy for 
him to expose the fallacies which underlay not a few of the 
positions of his opponents—representative government, the 
law of majorities, equality. Such things are like the dry 
bones in the valley of vision: it is only when the breath of 
life has come into them that they possess moral worth. As 
machinery they are as dead as all machinery in itself must 
be: the soul of a people is not in them. He did not see 
that his criticism applied to the machinery on which he 
insisted—monarchy, aristocracy, the Papacy—^no less tluui 
to that which he denounced. As machinery each is lifeless; 
either, if informed by spiritual life, may be effective, 
question is, Which, under given circumstances, is the most' 
suitable vehicle of this lifeP De Maistre*s sense of duty 
was lofty. If he insisted on the rights of kings and nobles, 
he insisted even more on their duties; if he would have 
nothing done by, he would have eveiything done for the 
people. An intelligent despotism was his ideal form of 
government. Unfortunately for his theory histeiy shows 
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xi6 no example of this. An intelligent despot is possible— 
a Frederick the Great or a Joseph II.: Europe prod aces 
one once, perhaps, in a term of centuries. But an intelligent 
despotism is a contradiction; the conditions that make for 
despotism are inconsistent in the long run with intelligence 
either in the ruler or the ruled. So with religion. * Quand 

* on lit de Maistre on a toujours l*id4e d*un catholique qui 

* n’est pas chr6tieu.’* The paradox strikes M. Faguet, as 
it struck Scherer and Sainte^Beuve. 

‘ Figurez-Tous un patricien romain du si^cle qui n*a rien 
compris & J^sus, mais que les circonstances ont fait cbrdtien, Bans 
changer le fond de sa nature ui le to*ir de ses id^er qui apprend que 
Tempire est ddtruit, n’y a plus dans le monde que des souve- 
rainetes partielles et locales, qui dans lo trouble ou le jette un tel 
d^sordre »’6crie: II reste l*6v3que de Koine pour representer et pour 
refaire I’unitd du monde ! ” et aux yeux de qui le christianisme n’est 
pas autre cbose; vcas ne serez pas tr^s 41oign6 d’avoir une idee assez 
nette de la pens^e de Joseph de Maistre; et c’est son originality infi- 
niment curieuse d’avoir I’esprit ainsi fait au commencement du 
xix® siyde. II est quelque chose comme un prytorien du Vatican.’ 
(Politiques et Moralistes, i. 61.) 

He touches only the outside, the element in religion which 
is not religious. It is not surprising that he should have 
teen rated so high by Comte. Both were political philo¬ 
sophers ; both emphasised organisation, the latter borrowing 
that of Catholicism for his ^ligion of Humanity; both in 
their zeal for society overlooked the ends for which society 
exists. The kingdom of God is within you: the words rise 
up in judgement against a merely external conception 
either of Church or State. The outward exists for the 
sake of the inward, matter for spirit, the society for the 
man. To reverse this order is the besetting sin of strong 
governments. That De Maistre is the founder of modern 
ITltramontanism is not unconnected with the fact that Ultra- 
montanism has become rather a political than a religious 
party, sectarian in its temper and secular in its aims. 

The stream of individualism let loose by the breaking 
down of the barriers that had hitherto restrained it parted 
into two divergent currents—that of liberty and that of 
demomacy. Liberty gives &ee play to each man’s powers, 
and BO gives rise to superiority and privilege: the strong 
become stronger and the rich richer ; the inequalities which 
had been so galling are restored. And this in an aggra¬ 
vated form. The impersonal capitalist is a harder master 


* Politiques et Moralistes, i. 249. 
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than the territorial landlord or small employer of labour. 
A joint-stock company has neither heart nor conscience; 
the system works mechanically, crushing whatever stands 
in its way. The gigantic Trusts are an example of this. 
Mr. Korris, in the * Octopus,’ has shown them to us 
in operation. In the remarkable study ‘ Que sera le 

* XX® Siecle ? ’ M. Faguet discusses the tendencies of 
modern industrialism which they represent. Free competi¬ 
tion was a reform, and here are the results of the reform: 

‘ II est 4tonnant—non, ce n’est pas etonnant—^il est re- 

* marquable a quel point les plus belles reformes de 

* I’humanit^ aboutissent a mettre une injustice a la place 
^ d’une autre.’ * Democracy, on the other hand, is above 
all things jealou§ of privilege. One man is as good as 
another. It levels, or tends to level, capacities, efforts, 
results. And, as liberty unchecked is fatal to democracy, 
so democracy unchecked is fatal to liberty ; ‘ a I’aboutisse- 

* ment de leur marche et a leur exc^s, I’un briserait I’Eltat, 

‘ I’autre etablirait le pur d€spotisme.’ * The Liberals of the 
first half of the century—men of the type of Royer-Collard 
and Guizot—made use of liberty as a weapon against 
democracy, the danger of which was fresh in the memory 
of their generation. The so-called Manchester school in 
this country worked, unconsciously, on the same lines. 
Production meant more to it than producers, markets than 
men. A fair field and no favour was the formula with 
which it thought to solve social and economic problems—an 
inadequate formula, because, men being unequal, the field 
is never fair. Except in England the success of this 
Liberalism was small. Liberty, in the sense in which it 
conceived liberty, appealed to few; only the strong could 
use it. Equality and the sense of political power appealed 
to many: the current of democracy gained on that of 
liberalism and bid fair to absorb it. There was something, 
indeed, at once hard and narrow in the gospel of competi¬ 
tion: when an open market was put forward as an ideal, 
men felt that they had asked for bread and been given a 
stone. Hence the more or less fantastic schemes for calling 
a new spiritual power into existence associated with the 
names of Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Comte. The concep¬ 
tion of a manufactured spiritual power is self-contradictory: 
religions are not made, they grow. The modern religious 
founder is met by the same difficulty which stands in the 


* Questions Politiques, p. 822. 
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way of the American millionaire who desires to reproduce 
an Oxford lawn in the grounds of his Chicago palace: both 
have overlooked a vital factor—time. Positivism as a 
philosophy is significant; Positivism as a religion ranks 
with Spiritualism or Christian Science—a folly for which 
life is at once too serious and too short. One institution 
was left standing from the ruin of the old world which had 
before now proved a source of new moral life and energy— 
the Roman Church; and to her the eyes of many turned. 
Of the distinguished men who looked for help in this direc¬ 
tion Lamennais was the moiit eminent, nor does his sub¬ 
sequent change of standpoint detract from his significance. 
The provincialism of the Gallican Church of the Restoration 
repelled him: he looked beyond the Alps and saw, or 
thought he saw, a larger theology, a more ambitious policy, 
a stronger life. When he came to closer quarters with the 
Curia he was disillusioned. ‘ It is these unfortunate politics 
* that are everywhere destroying religion,’ he wrote firom 
Rome. ‘Imagine to yourselves an aged Pope . . . sur- 
‘ rounded by men to whom religion is as indifferent as it is 
‘ to the Cabinets of Europe—avaricious, blind, and infatuated 
‘ as the eunuchs of the Lower Empire: such are the men 
‘ who have everything in their hands.* This was, perb|bps, 
a rhetorical way of expressing the fact that the standpoint 
of tliese dignitaries was not his. He was a genius, they 
were oflBcials; he anticipated the facts of to-morrow, they 
had not yet woke to those of to-day. 

‘ Avec une clairvoyanco asaez remarquable il avait tr^s bien vu ce 
que beaucoup ne voyaient point, a savoir qiie lea catholiques en 
France devenaient une minority. . . . Quand on devient minority on 
a beBoin de la liberty. Cela cst si inatinctif que toutes lea oppositions 
sont lib^rales, et toutes les majorites autoritaires. Les catholiques 
seront forces de se rdclamer de la liberte, seront foreds d'etre libdraux 
dans dix aiis. Qu’ils le soient—et e’est ici Ic trait de gdnie de Lamen- 
naia—qu’ils le soient tout de suite, alors qu’ils ont encore Pair d’etre 
la znajoritd, alors que leur libdralisme aura un caractere do dignitd, 
de noblesse et de gdndrositd, et ne paraitra pas etre un expedient do 
la ddfaite.’ (Politiques et Moralistes, ii. 110.) 

The idea of liberty is not only Christian but distinctive of 
Christianity. The religions of the ancient world were 
political and local; the common element in them, on which 
philosophy attempted to build a working system of belief 
and conduct, appealed only to philosophers: Christianity 
first dealt with men as individuals, with individual relations, 
rights, and responsibilities, to be asserted against all comers 
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and at all costs. M. Faguet restricts this liberty to the 
Christian, as a member of the Christian community.* This 
is to begin Church history in the third century, instead of 
the drst. The Christian community of the first days was 
not a Church but a brotherhood, loosely organised, undog* 
matic, governed not by fixed laws but by the Spirit speaking 
through spiritual men. A hierarchy, an elaborate ritual, 
fixed creeds, and in general all that falls under the head of 
ecclesiasticism, mark a comparatively late stage of its de* 
velopement: * freedom from symbols and articles is abstract- 
‘ edly the highest stage of Christian communion and the 
‘ peculiar privilege of the primitive Church. . . . Techni- 
* cality and formalism are, in their degree, inevitable results 
‘ of public confessions of faith.’ f This state of things, 
however, lay sixteen centuries back: Catholicism had b^e- 
come stereo^ped; the policy of Lamennais was diametrically 
opposed not indeed to any dogma, but—what was, perhaps, 
even more important—^to the spirit of the Church. The 
long possession of material power, the practical necessities 
of government, the consciousness of forming part of the 
established order of things had reduced the Christian idea, 
originally fluid and in solution, to a state of solidity: 
its freedom and elasticity were gone. Authoritative herself, 
the Church had acquired the habit of identifying herself 
with authority; she had become a centre to which authorita¬ 
tive temperaments rallied, a starting-point from which they 
worked. This is as true to-day as it was in 1830; the sig¬ 
nificance of the recent movement towards Catholicism on 
the part of not a few eminent French writers lies in the fact 
that it seems to have been brought about by neither religious 
nor moral motives, but by fear of certain disintegrating social 
forces. It rests not on love, but on hatred; and i1» fruits 
are not those of the Spirit: it appeals to and elicits the worst 
side of human nature. The Liberal Catholicism of Lamennais 
was not strong enough to make head against this stream of 
tendency: it was shattered against the Mirari voe of Gregory 
XYl., as the historical school of Dellinger was shattered 
against the Vatican Definition of 1870. But ideas remain, 
though their representatives disappear. 

‘ With the proclamation of the dogma of infallibility,’ says a Pro¬ 
testant historian, * Catholicism reached the highest point of its deve. 
lopement. The principle of authority can go no further. Once this 

* Politiques et Moralistes, ii. 97. 

t J, H* Newman, * The ^ians of the Fourth Century,* p. 86. 
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•ztreme height has been attained a reaction mnst neoeasarilj follow; 
and tha^orco which will bring about this movement is just this undue 
^ extension of the principle'of authority. We have seen the waters of 
Ultramontanism rise in the course of this century. They have not 
been from all eternity; they are but of yesterday. In the Mies they 
first grew greater and greater. As they came so will they go. (Sohm, 

* Kirchengeschichte im Grundriss,’ p. 239.) 

The thinkers of the last half of the nineteenth eentnry 
aimed lower than their predecessors : their outlook over the 
future was more confused, their self-confidence smaller, their 
sense of limitation greater. The temper of this Journal, for 
example, in its early days was the reverse of Laodicean; its 
trumpet gave no nncer^in sound. There were definite re¬ 
forms to be carried out, and definite grievances to be 
remedied: the Whigs of 1802 knew what they wanted, and 
fought with entire conviction for their ends. Step by step 
they were attained, but the causes of discontent were moved 
rather than uprooted; the old problem of the One as opposed 
to the Many, and the Many as opposed to the One, was with 
us still. The Middle Liberalism, therefore, was less sure of 
itself than the Early: as the vastness pf the field of know¬ 
ledge became" apparent, specialising was seen to be a 
necessity; the age of systems, of bird’s-eye views of«sthe 
universe, had been left behind. A disposition to distrust 
abstract thought showed itself: the temper of the time was 
critical rather than creative, historical rather than meta¬ 
physical ; it accumulated materials for reconstruction rather 
than reconstructed; hence a seeming inefieotualness, an 
absence of positive results. The effect was, perhaps, a 
certain remoteness from actual life. A wide field of 
vision is good, and this involves haze on the horizon. 
But life is not all horizon: the foreground, the stage 
on which the action of the piece takes place, must be 
clear. The temper of the new century is at once more 
definite and more bent on action; and in these tendencies, 
perhaps, lies its danger. It is well to be definite if you 
know, but mischievous if you do not know: certainty is 
better than suspense of judgement, but only provided that 
sufficient motives for certainty are at hand. ‘Incidit in 

* Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdim: * every generation 
reacts against the preceding, and this reaction is apt to 
go too far. There is among us a certain impatience of 
doubt, a di^osition to rush to conclusions, to try experi¬ 
ments in difficult and delicate subject-matter, to act for the 
sake of acting rather than of acting prudently and well. But 
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if criticism without construction means anarchy, construction 
without criticism means building on sand. The Imperial 
idea, for example, which has come—and rightly—^to mean 
so much to us, needs pruning, if very ugly parasites are not 
to attach themselves to it: the need of religion, however 
urgent, must not throw us back into mediaeval superstition, 
or, what is perhaps a greater danger, a spiritualism in which 
the clear outlines of truth and falsehood are blurred in a 
metaphysical mist. * A most crude recrudescence of neopan- 

* theism has grown up in the last ten years in a manner 

* singularly inconsistent with the bright and clear teaching 
‘ of realities, and faith in realities, with which the century 

* commenced,* a distinguished scientist warns us: * nor is 
M. Faguet without fear of the possible consequences of a 
religious, or at least an ecclesiastical, revival. 

‘ Je ne aerais pas dfconn^ du tout qu’il y e6t au xx® si^icle une 
France catholique trea vigoureuae; et que Dieu nous en pr6serve, car 
elle ne aerait paa tendru pour la minorito proteatante et libro'penaeuae. 
Et je ne aeraia paa ^tonne—car ce n’eat pas toujoura la naajorito 
num^rique qui gouverne—qu’il y eftt au xx*^ aifecle une France pro¬ 
teatante tr^a dnergique; et que Dieu nous en garde pour la in6me 
raison que tout I’heure en sena inverse.’ (Politiques et Moraliatea, 

iii. XV.) 

Here as throughout the One and the Many is the formula: 
law and liberty, the individual and the community, the whole 
and the parts—neither can be left out of account, or merged 
in the other; for the interests of both are, in the last 
resort, the same. 

If knowledge is not itself foreknowledge, it is a step 
towards it; to know the past and the present is to know 
the future as an effect in its cause. In ‘ Que sera le XX* 
‘ Siecle ? * M. Faguet, remembering the limitations to which 
the prophet is subject, and the part played by the unexpected 
in human affairs, considers coming events in so far as they 
can be discerned in the shadows they cast before them. 
Starting from three great facts of the present—democracy, 
the tendency to the formation of large States, and 
plutocracy—he deduces the probable characteristics of the 
future: from the first its conservatism, its pacific temper, 
its jealousy of anything like superiority or excellence; 
from the second the decline of patriotism or national 
sentiment; from the third the vast and increasing power of 
the financier:— 

* Le roi du march^ universel, et, 4 tr^a peu pris, le roi du monde 
* Lord Kelvin, firitiBh Association, 1901. 
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moddrne.' * 11 n’est pas vrai encore, il le seja domain, que, sous tous 
les gouvernements ofEciols de la planete, il. y a des gouvernements 
occidtes qui dirigent tout sans paraitre et qui ^laborent la vie politique 
sans qu’il semble qu’ils s’y mclent. 11 ne sera pas vrai domain, mais 
il le sera apr^s-demain peut-etre, que sous tous les gouvernements 
ofBciels de la planete il y a ua seul gouvernement qui m^ue le monde 
et qui tient, sans montrer sos doigts, tous les rouages, tous les leviers 
d’aiguilleur, tous les fils et toutes les ficelles.* (Questions Politiques, 

p. 261.) 

It is against this government, impersonal, mechanical, 
unhuman, that socialism is a revolt; a revolt destined to 
failure, because the force against it protests so passionately, 
80 blindly, is in the nature of things. The economic causes 
which have brought about our industrial civilisation are 
inevitable; they partake of that necessity against which 
even the gods fight in vain. Overgrown democratic States 
with a tendency to pass over into military depotisms; the 
disappearance of small nationalities; a plutocracy fiercely 
but fruitlessly attacked from time to time % the proletariate; 
governments with socialist leanings restrained by the 
pressure of the anti-socialistic mass of the electorate; the 
all but complete disappearance of the old aristocracies, of 
religion, of morality even in so far as this is based# on 
religion—marriage, the family, the subordination of women; 
the dying out of the higher forms of literature and art; an 
immense growth and popularisation of science—these, more 
or less, are the outlines which the coming age will fill in. 
The picture is not very attractive; but if it fails to meet 
our anticipations is it not possible that these have been 
exaggerated, and that we must resign ourselves to their non- 
fulfilment 9 

' On voudrait toujours que cc qu’a eu de bon I’humanite ffifc acquis 
et 86 conserv&t, en m£me temps qu’elle fait de nouvelles conquStes. Il 
est probable que c’est imposaible. 11 est probable que ce que gagne 
I’humanit^ est compens4 par cc qu’elle perd et que, dcpuis tr^s long- 
temps, le vrai progres n’existe plus. 11 eat probable que Timmenae 
progr^s materiel r^alisd depuis cent cinquante ana eat la ran 9 oii d’une 
decadence religieuse, morale et artiatique qui me paralt ind^niable, 
et qu’on ne peut nier que parce qu’eUe n’eat pas encore accomplie, 
mais qui eat en train de s’accomplir et qui sera eclatante demain.’ 
(Questions Politiques, p. 316.) 

The pessimism of this outlook is, we believe, unwarranted. 
It might be controverted piece by piece. The progress of 
democracy, for example, has not, so far, been hostile to higher 
education; such opposition as this has met with has come from 
VOL. OXOVI. NO. CCOOII. N N 
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other quarters: nor does patriotism show signs of diminution 
under popular government; the government of this country 
is probably the most popular in Europe, but our national 
sentiment is indisputable: * les Anglais, comme de nature, 

‘ sont, non point par crises, mais d*une fa 9 on 4gale, le 
* people le plus patriote de PUnivers.’ * But a larger issue 
may be taken. The belief in progress came in, M. Faguet 
tells us, in recent times, and is not to be taken for granted. 
Why should mankind progress? he asks in effect; and, 
indeed, it is not easy to answer the question. Why should 
the sun rise to-morrow P We do not know; nor can we be 
certain, in one sense of the word, that it will do so. But, 
as the memory of man supplies no instance to the contrary, 
we are justified in .supposing that it will, and in making our 
plans for to-morrow and a series of to-morrows accordingly. 
The case of progress is similar. The history of mankind has 
been one of progress—slow, painful, interrupted here and 
there, it is true, but still progress. Nor is it the fact that 
this progress has been limited to science, that morality and 
religion have declined, are declining, and are likely to 
decline. Were this so, a gloomier forecast than M. Faguet’s 
would be justified; but the reverse is, in fact, the case. 
That both have developed to such an extent that the old 
forms have become inadequate at certain points to the new 
content, and that this disproportion causes confusion for the 
time being, such confusion as the smoke and heat of a 
battle may occasion to the combatants, is true. But these 
results and the causes to which they are due are temporary; 
to doubt this is to misread the present and forget the past. 
The science of morals is, qua science, progressive; social 
morality, as yet in its infancy, is, it is scarcely too much to 
say, the creation of our own time. In a sense this may 
seem a return upon the past; for early morality was social, 
and attached to groups—the family, the clan—rather than 
to individuals. But it is a return with a fuller consciousness 
of itself and a larger content: ethical notions have been 
transformed and purified, as is the Bhone in the Lake of 
Geneva, by passing through the individual and interior 
stage. The duties of class to class, and of the individual 
not only to the class to which he belongs, but to the various 
social groups which make up the community, are recognised: 
if, to take M. Faguet's example, morality in the restricted 
sense of the term is less definite than it was, the uncertainty 


* Questions Politiques, p. 270. 
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is due not to a less but to a greater sense of moral obligation 
and of the foundation on which this rests. So with religion. 
Increasing knowledge has made certain religious conceptions 
no longer tenable: the moral content of theology means 
more to us than the metaphysical; we distinguish the idea, 
which is eternal, from the clothing in which it comes to 
us, which changes as years change. Not a little of the 
historical basis on which Christianity was believed to rest 
has been discredited; and, though we need not take the 
actual analysis as final, then* is an increasing unwillingness 
to regard religion as standing or falling with any alleged 
fact or event, however well authenticated this may seem to 
us ; a disposition to fall back upon spiritual experience as the 
criterion of spiritual truth. But to suppose that this change 
of standpoint on our part is destructive of religion is to 
confuse its forr^ with its substance: the landscape is not 
lost but extended as the traveller mounts the hill. 

‘ lies religions, comme les philosophies, sont toutes vaines; mais ia 
religion, pas plus que la philosophie, n’est vame. Sans I’espoir 
d’aucunc recompense Thorame se d(?voue pour son devoir jusqu’jl la 
niort. Victime de I’injustice de ses semblablos, il leve les yeux au 
ciel. Une cause gencreuse, oil il n’a nul intcret, fait souvent ^attre 
son emur. Les Elohim ne logeut pas dans les neiges 6ternellcs; on ne 
les rencontre pas, oomme du temps do Moise, dans les d^fil6s des mon- 
tagnes; ils habitent dans le emur de Thomme. Yous ne les chasserez 
jamais de la. La justice, le vrai, Ic bien sont voulus jxir une force 
sup^rieure. Le progres de la raison n’a et6 funcste qu’aux faux 
dieux. Le vrai Dieu de I’univers, le Dieu unique, celui qu’on adore 
en faisant une bonne action, ou cn cherchant une v6rit(^, ou en con> 
seillant bien les hommes, est etabli pour r^ternito.* (Kenan, ‘ Histoire 
du Peuple d’lsrael,’ i. 15.) 

M. Faguet’s forecast errs by regarding the present only. 
If this stood alone, did we see only the actual condition of 
mankind—^the sufierings of the poor, the evil passions of 
the bad, the vices and frailties of average humanity—we 
might despair. But these things are not new in history: 
in spite of, perhaps even through, them we have advanced 
from small beginnings to great achievements, to a higher 
level, into a purer air. And, if the present is the material 
out of which the future is made, the past gives the key to 
its making: mankind is not going back but forward, and 
what has been shall be. For— 

‘ Not by eastern windows only. 

When daylight comes, comes in the light; 

In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly ! 

But westward, look, the land is bright 1 ’ 
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Aet. X..—Beeueil des Traites et Conventions conclm par 

la Russia avec les Puissances Etranghes, Tomes XI. XII.: 

Traites avec I’Angleterre. Publil par ordre du Minist^re 

des Affaires Etrang^res. St. Petersburg: 1895-98. 

Tn a Journal tbat has for a hundred years taken a pro- 
miuent part in the discussion of national events and 
transactions, we may properly look to find a valuable record 
of the course and changes of public opinion. To foreign 
aflairs we have always given special attention; but a retro¬ 
spective survey of so wide and varied a field, if it were 
extended over the whole century, would be manifestly 
beyond the scope of a single article. Our present purpose, 
therefore, is to take up the relations of Great Britain with 
one great European state, and to endeavour, by references 
to some of the leading discussions, in the Journal, of this 
subject, to illustrate the general principles that have been 
advocated, and the lines of action that have been followed, 
at successive periods, in this very important branch of our 
external politics. It will be seen that frequent allusion is 
made, for information and guidance, to an official publication 
of the Eussian Foreign Office cited at the head of this 
article, which is not only a Collection of the treaties and 
conventions between France and England, but also contains 
many curious and little-known particulars extracted from 
the unofficial correspondence between the Eussian ambas¬ 
sadors in England and their Government. 

The first thought that may occur to our readers will pro¬ 
bably be that to go back a hundred years in our political 
annals is to revive questions that are practically obsolete, 
that such matters belong to the domain of history, and have 
no other present interest. We believe it to be possible, on 
the contrary, to show that the essential features of the 
situation have undergone little material change, that the 
immense territorial expansion of the British and Eussian 
empires during that period has mainly served to accen¬ 
tuate apprehensions, and to confirm anticipations, that had 
already at the beginning of the century arisen between the 
two countries, and that through all the vicissitudes of 
European politics the same or similar considerations and 
circumstances, whether making for or against a good under¬ 
standing between the two Governments, have influenced 
their reciprocal diplomacy. 

The year 1802, when the first number of this Journal 
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issued, is memorable for the short g^ap in twenty years of 
otherwise unbroken war that followed the signature of a 
treaty between England and France at Amiens. That the 
peace thereby proclaimed would be no more than a brief and 
precarious suspension of arms, was the prediction of almost 
all European soldiers and statesmen, to whom it was clear 
that Bonaparte, at the head of the armies of revolutionary 
France, could not and would not stop short in the beginning 
of his ambitious career. Neither of the two signatory 
parties believed that the truce would last; and, indeed, the 
convention had scarcely been ratified before both of them 
began to quarrel over its execution. Such a prospect natur¬ 
ally drew together Eussia and England in their common 
distrust of France, particularly because Bonaparte was more 
than suspected of entertaining designs, which intimately 
concerned both governments, upon the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. In 1791 the seizure by Russia of Ocsakow 
had nearly produced a rupture with England; but the 
French Revolution brought the two Powers again into alli¬ 
ance ; and thenceforward the Eastern Question may be 
regarded as a touchstone of the political interests that 
have alternately attracted or separated them. ^ 

The first article of the Journal upon this subject appeared 
in 1804, under the heading * Sketches of the Resources, 

* Influence, and Progress of France and Russia.’ It is a 
criticism of an anonymous work with that title, published in 
1803, at the portentous moment when the rupture of the 
Amiens treaty had rekindled a war that was to last, with 
one interval, for twelve years; and the writer’s aim is to 
demonstrate the peril to which England would be exposed 
by an alliance between France and Russia. He lays stress 
on the inaccessibility, to a naval Power, of the Russian 
frontiers, on the internal resources of her vast possessions, 
and oh her ample means of annoying us both in Europe 
and Asia without exposing herself to any decisive blow in 
return. He alludes to the possibility of a combination 
between the fleets of France and Russia to drive us out of 
the Mediterranean; and, lastly, he warns us against Russian 
attempts to disturb or undermine the British dominion in 
India. To counteract such attempts, he says: *We must 

* entirely conquer the native princes of the Peninsula, and 
. ‘ after consolidating the Indian empire by force we must 

* secure its future growth by reforming the internal ad- 

* ministration, destroying all the settlements of foreign 
' nations, and abolishing the monopoly ’ (of the East In^a 
Company). 
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Except in regard to the foreign settlements, this adyice 
has been exactly followed; and of the other points to 
which: he draws attention it may be observed that at 
the present day they have lost little or nothing of 
their actuality; while another remark of the writer, that 
the Eastern question is one upon which Kussia and 
France are most likely to disagree permanently, has been 
on the whole justified by the subsequent course of events, 
and is still applicable to the present state of affairs. 
From 1801, however, when Alexander I. succeeded Paul 
in Russia, the drift of his policy had been towards friend¬ 
ship with England and estrangement from France. The 
summary of correspondence, in the collection, between the 
Russian embassy in London and the Czar or his Ministers at 
St. Petersburg, gives some characteristic personal details. 
We can readily understand why the ambassador, Count 
Woronzow, was regarded in Russia as an Anglomaniac, 
when we find him violently reproving his immediate 
superior at headquarters. Count Panini, for having opened 
English despatches that had been rather imprudently 
confided by our Foreign Ofiice to a Russian courier for 
delivery to Lord St. Helens at St. Petersburg. Count 
Panini, to whom such delicacy appeared most unreason¬ 
able, replied that the * perlustration ’ of foreign correspon¬ 
dence in the post-ofiice was an ordinary expedient in all 
countries; and he asked where lay the moral difference 
between this and the practice of bribing clerks for secret 
information, which had probably been one of Count Wpron- 
zow*s duties in London. But Woronzow rendered more 
important service to England by strenuously advising the 
Ministry of 1803 not to evacuate Malta, on the ground of 
its inestimable value as an obstacle to the manifest designs 
of Bonaparte upon Egypt and the Levant. And it was 
largely a conviction of the identity of their interests in 
regard to the preservation of the Ottoman Empire from 
French influence or encroachments, that contributed towards 
bringing England and Russia into their coalition against 
Bonaparte; though even at this time we hear of the Russian 
agents complaining that the English backed up the Sultan’s 
barbarous administration, and of the English agents in 
Turkey retorting that Russia supported the Christian sub¬ 
jects to an 'extent that seriously weakened the Ottoman 
Government. It is, indeed, this distinction of attitude and 
points of view that has throughout lain at the base of all 
the political controversies, out of which grave complications, 
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and one great war, between Russia and other European 
Powers orer Turkish affairs have arisen in the course of the 
nineteenth century. 

The third coalition of the European Powers against 
Napoleon was shattered by his victories at Austerlitz and 
Jena. In 1806 he had disabled Austria, had crushed 
Prussia, and was throwing his whole force upon Russia, the 
only member of the original alliance that still held out 
against him on the Continent. Into the vortex of this 
furious strife the Eastern Question was inevitably drawn. 
Napoleon had sent an embassy to secure the ascendency of 
French influence in Persia; and he created a serious diver¬ 
sion of the Russian forces by persuading the Ottoman 
Sultan to declare war against the Czar and to occupy 
Moldavia and Wallachia. The manoeuvre succeeded 
admirably, for a Russian force was at once detached to 
drive the Turks back across the Danube, whereby Austria, 
for whom Russia would be a much more dangerous neigh¬ 
bour in that region than the Turks, was estranged by 
Jealousy and alarm; and the English made a futile effort, 
by sending Sir Thomas Duckworth with a squadron to the 
Bosphorus, to overawe the Sultan and enforce the with¬ 
drawal of his troops. In 1806 the Emperor Alesiinder 
had propounded to the English Cabinet his view that since 
the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire seemed inevitable, 
the time had come for uniting the Slavonic races of the 
Balkan peninsula into a kingdom under Russian protection. 
To this overture Charles Fox made no distinct reply, though 
he told the Czar’s envoy that if Turkey went to pieces, the 
English would take Crete and Alexandria. In an article 
of the Journal for February 1813, on the ‘ Foreign Policy 
‘ of England in 1806-7,’ the difficulties of our position 
at that moment are clearly explained. With French 
influence supreme at Constantinople, and a Russian army 
in occupation of Moldavia—which the Czar was by no means 
desirous to relinquish, being indeed inclined to make peace 
with Napoleon on terms that would allow him to keep it— 
with Austria protesting but powerless, Prussia for the time 
annihilated, and the Berlin decrees blocking out English 
trade from the Continent—our nation might have been 
excused for some despondency. And the articles published 
about this time in the Journal are directed towards laying stress 
on our discouraging prospects at this stage of an exhausting 
war, and towards proving the impracticability of maintain¬ 
ing the contest against Napoleon on the land. These 
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gloomy anticipations seemed to be confirmed by the victory 
of the French at Friedland in 1807, and by the treaty of 
Tilsit^ when Bussia made peace with France and broke 
off all her relations with England, ostensibly provoked by 
Canning’s bold and resolute seizure, upon secret information, 
of the Danish fleet at Copenhagen. Yet it is clear that the 
Emperor Alexander neither trusted Napoleon very far, nor 
was disposed to quarrel seriously with England. Before the 
Bussian ambassador quitted London he had a confidential 
interview with Canning, who assured him that a friendly 
understanding with Bussia had always been a fundamental 
object of the English political system, warned him that the 
alliance with France would prove unstable and short-lived, 
and told him that if Bussia persisted in it the English would 
be obliged to make peace with France, leaving Napoleon to 
do his pleasure on the Continent. In fact, although a 
state of war between Bussia and England existed nominally 
from 1808 to 1812, not a shot was ever exchanged between 
them; and the Bussian squadron, which surrendered at 
Lisbon to our fleet, was kept in honourable custody at one 
of our ports, upon the amicable understanding that the ships 
would be restored in good order whenever peace might 
ensue. 

England was now entirely isolated, without a single ally 
on the mainland of Europe. ‘ France,’ says a writer in the 
Journal for July, 1809, * has conquered Europe, that is the 
‘ melancholy truth.* Our first attempt to help the Spaniards 
in their insurrection against Napoleon had failed; and the 
general belief was that by encouraging their resistance we 
should only cause useless bloodshed. And the article goes 
on to prophesy that the Busso-French alliance would continue 
until Bussia should have satiated herself with the spoils of 
Turkey, where the war was still going on. But it soon 
became manifest that the views of France and Bussia on 
the Eastern Question were by no means identical; for when 
Napoleon proposed to Alexander a joint expedition across 
Asia against the British in India, it was intimated to him 
that the first step ought to be the occupation, as a base of 
operations, of the Turkish provinces, and possibly of 
Constantinople. No plan of marching across Asia to India 
could succeed unless both Constantinople and Tehran were 
either in the possession or under the control of the combined 
armies, for the purpose of collecting supplies and securing 
communications. But while Napoleon did not care to let 
loose Bussia upon Turkey, the Bussians were equally in- 
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disposed to see tlie French in Persia, where the Shah had 
welcomed a French embassy for the sole reason that it 
promised him protection against the Bussians. To lend a 
hand in the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, with 
the risk of planting Eussia on the Bosphorus, did not at all 
suit the policy of Napoleon, who foresaw some difficulty in 
securing his own share of the plunder, and objected that 
England would certainly take Egypt. With this latter 
contingency the Russians were probably as little concerned 
in 1809 as when in 1853 the Emperor Nicholas offered 
Egypt to the English; but the point has been always one 
upon which the French have been very susceptible; and the 
Eastern Question was undoubtedly among the elements of 
dissension between the two emperors that led up to the 
open breach in 1812, and to the reconciliation of England 
with Eussia. 

When, in that year, Napoleon marched upon Moscow, 
Russia lost no time in making peace with England and 
Turkey; and the furious warfare began that ended finally at 
Waterloo. So long as it lasted, the attention of Europe had 
been entirely diverted from Asiatic affairs ; but when general 
peace had been restored in Europe the Eastern Question 
reappeared. In 1817 wo find the Russian GoverAnent 
expressing much dissatisfaction at the constant attempts of 
the English Government to intervene in the dealings of 
Eussia with Turkey and Persia, and categorically denying 
our right to do so. Count Nesselrode declared formally 
that the relations of Eussia with the states, and peoples of 
Asia on her frontier were matters lying altogether outside 
the principles regulating international procedure in Europe, 
and must be classed as domestic affairs in which the media¬ 
tion of foreign Governments was inadmissible. Although 
the English Cabinet did not openly join issue upon this 
declaration, being at the time on a friendly footing with the 
Czar, yet when, a few years later, Russia interposed actively 
in aid of the Greek insurgents against the Sultan, the 
inveterate divergence of policy and interests that has ever 
since^ thrown Russia and England into opposition upon 
Turkish questions became manifest. Russia stood forward 
as the champion of an oppressed Christian people, and 
England as the upholder, at all hazards, of the indepen¬ 
dence, if not of the integ^rity, of the Ottoman Empire. It 
was impossible to persuade the English nation that the 
designs of Russia were simply humane and disinterested; 
while the Russians, not entirely without reason, reproached 
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England with systematically propping up, from selfish 
motives, an effete, barbarous, and rotten despotism over a 
Christian people who were fighting gallantly for freedom 
Prince Lieven declared to Lord Londonderry that the 
Emperor would not stand aside coldly to witness the mas¬ 
sacre of his co-religionists. ‘ What, then, is to be the 
' remedy 9 * said the British Minister; and his apprehensions 
were by no means quieted by the reply that it might be 
necessary to occupy some provinces of Turkey. The English 
Government were willing to concert measures for the libera¬ 
tion of Greece, but to enforcing it by a war that might 
break up the Sultan’s empire they objected persistently; 
while, on the other hand, Nesselrode argued that until the 
Turks felt us to be in earnest they would make no conces¬ 
sions at all. The experience of all negotiation with Asiatics 
bears out what he wrote on this occasion to the Russian 
envoy in London:— 

‘ II est uiie v^rit6 incontestable, que I’habitude de ncgocier avec la 
Porte nous a revel^e, c’est que les gouvernements orientaux sont 
dou6s d’un sentiment extraordinaire pour distinguer les simples 
demonstrations, quelque caractere qu’on leur imprimc, des resolutions 
serieuses dont I’accomplissement ne manque pas de suivro I’annonce. 
C’est par suite d’un principe politique et religieux que les orientaux 
ne transigent qu’avec une necessite absolue.’ 

We must admit that the Tory Government of England 
clung to outworn traditions, and showed a nervous hesitation 
to act resolutely that accelerated the crisis they were 
endeavouring to avoid. The French proposed a joint 
guarantee of the Ottoman Empire’s integrity, but Russia 
flatly refused to agree; and when Canning pressed upon 
Prince Lieven an offer to mediate between Persia and 
Russia, he answered that Persian affairs were the exclusive 
concern of Russia. Canning’s death in August, 1827, re¬ 
moved the only Minister whose energy and popularity might 
have enabled him to control the situation, and the flood-gates 
were violently thrown open. Two months afterwards, when 
the Turkish fleet was destroyed by Admiral Codrington at 
Navarino, our Cabinet acquiesced reluctantly in hostilities 
that had been contrary to their wishes or intentions. Early 
in 1828 the young and ambitious Emperor Nicholas, disre¬ 
garding English remonstrances, declared war against Turkey; 
the Continental Powers approved or held aloof; and Great 
Britain was left to ineffectual protests and expostulations. 

‘ Unquestionably,’ we wrote many years later, ‘ the weakest and 
most perilous moment in the whole history of Turkey was in 1828, 
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when Bussia chose to attack her. The Porte had been engaged for 
six years in a sanguinary struggle to put down the Greek insurrec¬ 
tion, which she was too weak to do. In 1826 Sultan Mahmoud 
resolved upon the dissolution and destruction of the janissaries— 
amounting to at least 40,000 men—the flower of the old Turkish 
army. The number of men who had received a military training 
under the new system did not exceed 80,000; and these, backed by 
about 100,000 horsemen, constituted the whole Turkish force. . . . 
At Constantinople itself such was the dread of a military insurrection 
against the Divan that 30,000 of the best troops wore kept in the 
capital to preserve order, so that only 25,000 men could be spared for 
the fortresses on the Danube, and 30,000 to operate in the field. The 
state of the fleet was even woi-so, for it had been destroyed at 
Navarino, and the Russians were absolute masters of both seas and of 
the mouths of the Danube.’ 

The Russians were so sure of success that they proclaimed 
their conditions of peace almost simultaneously with their 
declaration of war; and their army confidently anticipated 
no more than a ‘ promenade militaire.’ Nevertheless, the 
stubborn resistance of the Turks so changed the aspect of 
affairs that, to use the words of Count Moltke, who was on 
the scene, the exertions of two campaigns, an expenditure 
of one hundred millions of roubles, and the sacrifice of con¬ 
siderably more than 50,000 men, ‘ had brought, in 1€29, 
‘ 20,000 Russians to the gates of Adrianople ’; and the con¬ 
clusion of peace liberated General Diebitsch from a most 
dangerous position. The real condition of the* Russian 
array was not, however, known at the time, for the Duke of 
Wellington wrote in 1829 to Lord Aberdeen: ‘ It would be 
‘ absurd to think of bolstering up the Turkish power in 
‘ Europe. It is gone, in fact, and the tranquillity of the 
‘ world, or, what is the same thing, the confidence of the 
‘ world in the permanence of tranquillity, along with it. I 
* am not quite certain that what will exist will not be worse 
‘ than the immediate annihilation of the Turkish power.* 
Yet the Ottoman Empire was still, as we now know, very 
far from its end; for the policy of Russia has never been to 
destroy it for the benefit of others, or to co-operate in the 
establishment of independent Christian states on the line 
of her advance towards Constantinople and the sea. Count 
Nesselrode emphatically declared in a despatch of 1830 that 
it was entirely ‘ contrary to the views of Russia to substi- 
‘ tute for the Ottoman Empire states that would ere long 
‘ become rivals of her own power, civilisation, industry, and 
‘ wealth *; so that the deadlock between antagonistic policies 
was in no way loosened, and the sick man was kept alive 
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because it was impossible to settle the disposition of his 
property. 

This perpetual dilemma reappeared at the next acute 
crisis of the Eastern question, when Russia assumed the 
novel part of Turkey’s protector. Mehemet Ali, the founder 
of modern Egypt, raised the standard of revolt against the 
Sultan, defeated his armies, and would have marched upon 
his capital but for the interposition of the European Powers. 
It was no more to the mind of the Russian statesmen that 
the Empire should be overturned by a rebellious viceroy 
than that its European provinces should become Christian 
states; and the Emperor Nicholas openly affirmed that a 
disorderly and decrepit rulership on the Sea of Marmora 
was much more to his interest than a fresh and vigorous 
dynasty. The two Powers whom the question has usually 
separated were on this occasion in agreement. ‘When 
* Russia and England,’ said Lord Palmerston, ‘ come to an 
‘ understanding, the peace of Asia is assured ’; and the 
treaties of 1840-41 did produce a quiet interval; while 
from the profound resentment of France at her exclusion in 
1840 from the European concert we may date, as the 
Russian ambassador complacently observed at the time, 
a rekindling of the jealousy and irritation against England 
which has ever since made Egypt a bone of contention and 
wrangling between the two nations. The next twelve years 
brought little change in the relations between Russia and 
England, although the developement of Russia’s advance in 
Central Asia began to alarm the English Ministry. Lord 
Palmerston’s dismissal from office in 1861 was indeed 
welcomed by all the Continental embassies in London, whom 
his bold and restless spirit kept in continual perturbation; 
and it is amusing to read, in the Collection of Treaties, the 
risume of his life and character written for the Russian 
Government by Baron Brunnow; a nfxrologie ditailUe upon 
the man whose career was assumed to be ‘ finished.’ 

What altered the whole European situation and made a 
serious displacement of the pieces on the chessboard, was the 
restoration of a Napoleonic empire in France. The aged 
Duke of Wellington, whose conversation with Brunnow 
(May, 1852) is quoted in the Russian Collection, predicted 
that Louis Napoleon would speedily ruin himself, for he 
could neither lead armies, being no soldier, nor maintain 
them upon pillage, as his uncle did, nor trust them to 
another general who might become his rival; nor could he 
rule despotically a country that had been accustomed to 
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constitutional government. In short, the Duhe said, an 
empire without a real emperor cannot last, but in the 
meantime Europe must again unite in the ancient alliance 
against France. Although the Second Empire did last much 
longer than Wellington expected, we may admit that the 
end justified his anticipations; but the turn of events went 
entirely contrary to his proposed combination. The 
Emperor Nicholas, while he did not object to recognise 
the French Empire, persisted in ignoring the title of 
Napoleon III., and he took umbrage at the refusal of the 
English Government to follow him in making this some¬ 
what frivolous distinction.* Sir Hamilton Seymour in vain 
told him that the English people would never risk war over 
a title; and Lord Malmesbury assured Baron Brunnow in 
London that the figure III. was a simple arithmetical 
figure without dynastic signification; whereupon Nicholas 
noted on the margin of his ambassador’s despatch, ‘ O’est 

* miserable, quoique prevu.* In the war that broke out 
two years later France and England were arrayed against 
Hussia, and once again the Eastern question, which Baron 
Brunnow compared to chronic gout, produced a formidable 
disorder in the body politic of Europe. 

The views and conclusions of the Eussian Foreign (Mce 
on the state and prospect of affairs in 1853 are recorded 
in the Collection with some interesting particulars. In 
England Peel and Wellington, the Conservative leaders, 
were dead; and under Lord Aberdeen a fusion of Whigs 
and Peelites had coalesced into a ministry which included 
almost all the distinguished politicians of the period. 
‘ Such a group of remarkable men,* Nesselrode wrote to 
Brunnow, * alarms me; for I have observed that since Pitt’s 
‘ day England has always been better governed by medio- 
‘ crities, like Liverpool and Castlereagh, than by men of 
‘ genius like Canning and Peel, who only damaged the 

* position of their administration.’ It is quite possible that 
too much energetic talent at the head of our affairs did not 
always suit Eussian diplomacy; and we find that notwith> 
standing these misgivings in regard to the plethoric in¬ 
tellectual constitution of the English Cabinet, the two 


* * L’Empereur Nicolas fit sur le rapport de sou ministre k Londres 
I’annotation suivante: “ C’est fort bien; mon avia serait de ne 
I’appeler que Louis Napol^on-Empereur des Fran 9 ais. S'il e’en 
f&che, taut pis pour lui, ct s’il devient grossier, Eisselew quittera 
Paris.” ’ (Recueil des Trait^s.) 
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Bussian statesmen congratulated each other on the premier¬ 
ship of Lord Aberdeen. Count Nesselrode was Ihe more 
anxious that the ‘ secular friendship * between his country 
and England should continue, because it seemed to him 
impossible for Louis Napoleon to keep his throne without a 
war; and he predicted with much shrewdness that to invent 
one the French Emperor would stir up strife between 
Bussia and Turkey. Louis Napoleon, writes the Bussian 
Chancellor, will say to himself:— 

‘ To sot up again the empire for tho empire, without extending its 
limits, would be no better than a ridiculous parody. 1 ought to do 
more than the elder Bourbons, who took Algeria, or than Louis 
Philippe, who broke up the Netherlands kingdom; in any case, I 
cannot do less. If I try for more territory in Europe, the result will 
be a coalition against France; so I must look eastward. I must 
encourage Turkey to provoke and defy Russia, and when war ensues 
the coalition will be against her, not against me; since Prussia will be 
null and indiiforent; Austria, if she is not neutral, will favour the 
Porte; the fighting will be at a long distance from French frontiers; 
and tlie navies of England and France will make short work of 
Russia’s maritime forces. Supposing, finally, that Russia overthrows 
the Turkish empire and seizes the principalities—she cannot take 
everything, and so the partition will begin.’ 

This imaginary soliloquy does credit to Nesselrode’s 
penetration and foresight; but surely the moral that he 
himself should have drawn from it was to avoid quarrelling 
with Louis Napoleon about a trifle, particularly since he saw 
clearly, and said, that no Power except England could or 
would restrain the French Emperor from breaking the peace 
of Europe. But Baron Brunnow reported from London 
that the English no longer believed the maintenance of the 
Ottoman Empire, in its integrity, to be practicable or desir¬ 
able ; also that Lord Aberdeen had said to him emphatically, 

* I hate the Turks,’ adding that nothing in the course of his 
political life had been so painful as the obligation to support 
them. ‘We are approaching,’ the Baron wrote, ‘an epoch 
‘ when England will acquiesce in the conclusion that this 

* empire has run its course, and when nothing will remain 
‘ but to consider what is to be done upon its dissolution.’ 
Yet he admitted the existence in this country of a secret 
fear of Bussia as the enemy of liberal progress; and Lord 
Aberdeen’s attitude was so uncertain and wavering that 
Brunnow began, as he said, to despair of bringing such a 
weathercock as ‘ce pauvre ministre’ to point steadily in 
one direction. 
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' When we take all these things into account,’ obserres 
the editor of the Eussian Collection, * it is easy to under- 

* stand the fatal issues of the diplomatic ** pourparlers ” 

* between England and Bussia on the Eastern Question.’ 
Beyond doubt, he affirms, the Emperor Nicholas sincerely 
wished peace to be kept, yet he acted in a manner to excite 
all those fears and susceptibilities that it was of vital im¬ 
portance to soothe. He made an enemy of Louis Napoleon 
by giving him offence on a point touching his personal dig¬ 
nity. He completely misappi ehended the real state of public 
opinion in England, though in this matter his ambassador 
was chiefly to blame; and laiL^t, not least, by the excessive 
candour of his discourses with Sir Hamilton Seymour upon 
the imminent fall of the Ottoman Empire and the political 
reconstruction that must follow, he entirely forfeited the 
confidence of the English ministry, ind raised to the pitch 
of consternation their dread of his ambitious designs. The 
Emperor relied, moreover, so thoroughly upon the support 
of Austria—because in 1849 he had saved the Hapsburg 
dynasty from the Hungarians—that he actually assured Sir 
H. Seymour that he could speak for Austria as for himself. 
In short, he had altogether misjudged the situation^ and 
disregarded the advice of old and wily counsellors like 
Prince Paskievitch, who warned him not to attack Turkey 
in Europe, and said that the right course was to push for¬ 
ward gradually in Asia Minor, but that, if war in Europe 
became inevitable, the first step must be to defeat or disable 
Austria. 

Such are the observations, in summary, of a writer in the 
Eussian Foreign Office upon the predisposing causes that 
brought about the Crimean war, and they tend to corroborate 
the opinion that we are inclined to adopt. That this war 
was a blunder on the part of England has now become a 
popular commonplace, at any rate among those who form 
their judgements at secondhand, although it has never 
been accepted in this Journal. We may admit the pos¬ 
sibility that resolute plain-speaking to the Emperor Nicholas, 
when he first made his confidential overtures to our ambas¬ 
sador, might have deterred the Czar from attacking Turkey, 
and that more skilful diplomacy at a later stage might have 
prevented the catastrophe at Sinope. It may also be main¬ 
tained, though the doctrine is very disputable, that the 
conservation of the Ottoman Empire was not worth the 
blood and money expended for its protection. Nevertheless, 
when we look back attentively to the circumstances of the 
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time—^to the temper of the Bussian emperor and to the 
policy of Louis Napoleon, to the irritation of the English 
people^ at the invasion of the Dannbian provinces, and 
above all to the indignation aroused, rightly or wrongly, by 
the destruction of the Turkish fleet at Sinope—we may And 
cause for doubting seriously whether it would not have been 
impossible for our Government to arrest the course of 
hostilities or to mediate peace with honour. There is truth 
in the saying that the understanding of history is spoilt by 
our knowledge of the events; for the real historical question 
is not whether what was done has turned out ill, but 
whether they who did it could have acted otherwise at the 
time. One thing is certain—that the war effectually crippled 
for twenty years the resources of Eussia for vigorous 
aggression in Europe and Asia. But against this must be 
set the disadvantage that the alliance between England and 
Bussia, or at least the tradition of common interests, which 
began with the coalitions against the first French empire 
and was mutually recognised as a policy for fifty years, was 
broken down in 1854, and has never since been cordially 
revived. From this war may be dated, we believe, the 
feeling of distrust, the propensity to condemn offhand and 
indiscriminately the motives and movements of Bussia, that 
have more than once disturbed the calm judgement of the 
English nation at times when the fair and dispassionate 
consideration of a dispute on both sides of it might have 
adjusted some acrimonious controversy. 

The principal object of the Crimean war was to put an 
end to the arbitrary intervention of Bussia in the afiairs of 
Turkey, on the understanding that the Sultan pledged him¬ 
self to treat his Christian subjects fairly and justly. But it 
was morally certain, and might have been foreseen, that the 
Sultan would not, probably could not, fulfil this condition; 
and it might have been as surely predicted that the powerful 
inmulses and interests which have always brought Bussia into 
coilision with Turkey, would set her forward again so soon 
as she should have recovered strength. Sympathies of race 
and religion combined with political expediency, almost 
necessity, to intensify the irresistible attraction; for just 
as expansion beyond sea became an essential condition of 
England’s natural growth, compelling her to build up a 
great navy, and to seize points of vantage on all the coasts 
of the world, so the enlargement of her dominion on the 
land, with access to the seaports, is of vital importance to 
Bussia, and a great army is the essential instrument of her 
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military policy. Interposed between this vast warlike 
empire and the open waterways of the Mediterranean and 
the Persian GnU^ lay, and still lies, the only European 
country in • which Islam and Christianity are still at 
internecine strife, convulsed by religious and racial anti¬ 
pathies, where the Christian population is still demanding 
relief from tyrannous oppression, and the Oriental fierceness 
of its Mahomedan rulers is heated by perpetual dread of 
revolt. To the Osmanli Sultan reform spells ruin ; nor has 
the faith of Mahomet ever been reconcileable with western 
civilisation. In such a situation it was futile to expect that 
the treaty of Paris, in 1856, would do more than bring 
Bussia to a temporary halt, and give the antagonists 
breathing-time. Pour years later, in I860, Prince Gort-- 
schakoff invited the attention of all the Great Powers to 
the * painful and precarious ’ condition of the Christians in 
the Balkan peninsula; and the general trend of affairs in 
Europe soon played into the hands of Russia. 

The alliance of the Western Powers, which had dictated 
the treaty of Paris in 1856, was paralysed by the fall of the 
French Empire in 1870 ; and by her peremptory repudiation 
of the clause relating to the Black Sea Russia recoverec^^he 
position from which it had been the main object of mat 
treaty to debar her. The international guarantees of the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire had lost their sanction. In 
1875 Prince Bismarck distinctly avowed that if Russia were 
preparing to execute her plans in Eastern Europe, Germany 
would do nothing to oppose her; and in 1876, when Servia 
and Bulgaria were in a fermentation of revolt and ferocious 
massacres on both sides, it was plain that Russia was 
preparing to strike in. The state and prospect of affairs 
were then, as our Journal observed at the time, very similar 
to the position in 1828. As the earlier crisis was produced 
by the Greek insurrection, which gave Russia her pretext 
and opportunity, so the rising in the Balkan peninsula again 
brought Russian armies to the Danube; and in both cases 
diplomacy failed to prevent war. As public opinion in 
Europe had favoured the insurgent Greeks fifty years before, 
so in 1876 there was a strong manifestation of sympathy 
among the Western nations for the Servians and Bulgarians. 
Against this high tide of popular sentiment it was vain to 
oppose such warnings as those given in our Journal for 
1876—^that the triumph of Russia would lead to a great and 
disproportionate increase of her power, would lay Turkey 
prostrate, and would nevertheless frustrate the best hopes of 
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the Christian races for political independence, bj reducing 
them to be vassals under Russia. In an article of July, 1877, 
we said:— 

* The only result of these Eastern wars and revolutions'that we should 
hail with true satisfaction would be the rise and establishment of an 
independent Christian Power . . . but that is precisely the consum¬ 
mation to which Russia will never assent. She had &r rather see 
Constantinople in the hands of a feeble Turkish government than 
allow it to be the centre of a free Christian State . . . and the point 
of difference between ourselves and the Russian statesmen is in 
reality not so much what is to be done with the Turks as what is to 
be done with the Christians.’ 

It is just tbis difference, indeed, that has retained us in the 
inevitable dilemma that has always confronted the Western 
nations in their dealings with the question ; for we can find 
no way of turning out the Turks without letting in the 
Russians; and it is solely because no issue has hitherto been 
discovered from this dilemma that the existence of the 
Ottoman Empire in Europe has been indefinitely prolonged. 

When, in April, 1877, the Russian army crossed the 
Pruth, the expectation of a * military promenade * was as 
confidently proclaimed by the experts in war and strategy as 
it had been in 1828. In six weeks after the passing of the 
Danube its advanced guard was to be in Constantinople, 
and General Loris Melikoff was to ‘ walk over the Turks in 
‘ Asia.* On the other hand, an article in our volume for 
1877 pointed out that Turkey had then, what she had not 
in 1828, a powerful navy, and was mistress of the Black 
Sea—‘the direct result of the destruction of the Russian 
‘ fieet and the great arsenal at Sebastopol twenty years 
‘ ago ’—and that this command of the inland waters enabled 
the Turks to ship effective reinforcements to Asia Minor— 
where the Russians underwent a serious repulse on the 
Armenian border—and latterly to transport 20,000 troops 
from Albania round Greece to the Dardanelles. The Turk, 
who was to be driven ‘ bag and baggage * out of Europe, 
fought all the better because he carried little or none of such 
things; and after a desperate and protracted struggle the 
Russian army found itself before Constantinople in a not 
much better condition for further operations than when 
Diebitsch reached Adrianople in 1829. In that year the 
Duke of Wellington had ordered the British fleet to be in 
readiness to enter the Dardanelles. In 1878 the fleet did 
proceed to Gallipoli; and the treaty of San Stefano was 
soon afterwards modified by the treaty of Berlin, which sub- 
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stantially diminished the territory of the Ottoman Empire in 
Europe, while it strengthened considerably the commanding 
position of Eussia upon the Asiatic frontier of Turkey. 

' Much baa been said for the last hundred years of the integrity 
and the independence of the Ottoman Empire. The words have been 
inserted in twenty treaties, and have survived their original meaning. 
The loss of the integrity of its dominions is not fatal to any Power. 

. . . But it is otherwise with the loss of independence. A State may 
be reduced in territory, and survive it; but a State which ceases to 
be mistress of its own actions and sovereign in its own dominions 
ceases to be a State at all. Her policy is absorbed in that of a 
dominant Power. Her very armies and fleets may be used by that 
Power against the nations and interests to which that State, when 
independent, was most closely allied. Under sucli a treaty of sub¬ 
jection the Ottoman Empire might be reduced to a condition analogous 
to that of the Moghul Empire and its dependencies under the British 
rule in India, and the native armies would be converted into forces 
to be wielded at will by the paramount Power. The remote situation 
of Hindustan deprives that country of all political influence over 
the relations of foreign States; and the possession of that empire by 
England does not threaten the security of any other nation. But 
that would not be the case with the dominions of Turkey. Her 
capital is a seat of empire, commanding two seas, and her provinces 
in Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt must always be of the moB|^vital 
importance to the military, naval, and commercial interests of all 
civilised nations. The maintenance of an Independent and non- 
aggressive Power in those countries is of the utmost importance to 
the world.’ 

Thus wrote the ‘ Edinburgh Review * in April, 1878; and 
although a Russian journal might now rejoin that England 
has nevertheless since occupied Egypt, and that her posses¬ 
sion of India has in fact greatly increased her political 
influence among the nations of Europe—not to mention 
Asia—^yet this extract goes straight and vigorously to the 
root of the Eastern question. We may add that not only 
have guarantees of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
been frequently proposed, in the vain hope of ending the 
strife over it, but the Empire’s dismemberment and partition 
have been from time to time suggested with the same 
benevolent intention. So long ago as in 1807 the Prussian 
Government intimated to Napoleon that * le partage de la 

* Turquie Europ^enne serait le moyen d’accommoder toutes 

* les parties int^ress^es,’ and Egypt was allotted to England 
as falling naturally to her share. The fact that neither of 
these two remedies, nor indeed any other, has ever been 
found practicable, goes to prove how deep-seated is the 
disease that lias been produced in the general European 
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system by an alien element that can neither be assimilated 
nor expelled. All the wars and treaties of the nineteenth 
centuTry have left the problem, in its essence, unchanged. 
The first cause of all these difficulties may be traced back 
historically to the fall of the Greek Empire on the Bosporus, 
and to the indelible animosities of race and creed that have 
been generated by the consolidation of a despotic Oriental 
rulership in the lands of Christian Europe. No greater 
misfortune has ever befallen the European Continent than 
the occupation by Mahomedans of Constantinople, one of 
the finest positions in the world, commanding the best lines 
of communication between Europe and Asia—a position 
admirably adapted to be the centre, as it was for nearly a 
thousand years, of civilisation and commerce, and which has 
instead become a fortress of barbarism, an extinguisher of 
light and national life, the focus of unending discord, perse¬ 
cutions, and ferocious internal struggles of a kind that has 
long since disappeared elsewhere in the West. It is a grave 
and melancholy reflection that commercial rivalries, religious 
jealousies, and political dissensions in Europe should at first 
have betrayed or broken down the defence of such a position 
against the Asiatic invader, should afterwards have aided 
and abetted him in extending his conquests, and latterly 
should have defeated all attempts to be rid of him. When 
the Venetians, for the purpose of monopolising the Asiatic 
trade, then the richest in the world, diverted the Latin 
crusaders against the Byzantine Empin they dealt a heavy 
blow to the bulwark of Christianity on the frontiers ot 
Islam. In the sixteenth century the French king, Francis, 
was in open alliance with the Sultan in the war against the 
Emperor, Charles V. And towards the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century the wasting inroads of the Turkish armies 
up to the walls of Vienna were instigated by Louis XIV. with 
the object of weakening Austria. The irresistible expansion 
of Eussia south-eastwards towards the Black Sea and the 
Danube, after the partition of Poland, greatly increased the 
necessity of preserving a balance among the European Powers. 
Out of all these causes and consequences has arisen within 
the last hundred years the existing situation, in which the 
most enlightened European nations have become the un¬ 
willing protectors of ignorant misrule, and a Government 
that is far behind the rest of Europe in everything except 
military power, stands forward as the champion of Christi¬ 
anity and the liberator of oppressed European populations. 

Nor are we much nearer to any radical cure of this 
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Asiatic plague than at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The outer provinces of the Ottoman Empire in 
Europe have been stnpped off like the leaves of an arti¬ 
choke ; but the core still remains; and the prize is as 
valuable as ever—to Eussia more valuable than ever, 
because she has been gradually drawing nearer, and would 
be better able to hold it, than heretofore; Firmly planted 
on the Dardanelles and the Bosporus, with the adjoining 
territory on both sides well in hand, Russia could look up 
the Black Sea, could bar the Danube mouths, could threaten 
the whole Levantine seaboard, and could issue forth at will 
into the Mediterranean through a securely fortified outlet; 
she could defy all the naval strength of Europe to molest 
her coasts, for, except perhaps on the North Pacific coast, 
her froii tiers would be unassailable by sea. And it must be 
remembered that the loss of all their European territory, 
including their capital, would not merely relegate the Turks 
to Asia and leave the Saltan liis rulership over Asiatics ; it 
would utterly ruin the Ottoman dominion, not only by the 
collapse of its revenues and finaiicia? ci edit, but because the 
Russians would, indeed must, seize all the northern shore 
of the Black Sea and the provinces that lie adjacent to 
Oonstantinople across the straits, so that at least the wdhole 
northern region of Asia Minor would rapidly fall under 
tlu'ir sovereignty. The Tuiks would be driven back into 
.Le inti ' ■ lor.if:;;'. iil command of the sea ; the princes and 

i ' ! who detest the Osmanli yoke, would 

. Lost of Iheii Asiatic provinces would pro¬ 
's vULiritime Powers of Europe after some pretty 

\i . j« Oi^er the division of the spoils. When we coii- 

c.aert},, some turn of Fortune’s political wheel, such as 
great war in western or central Europe, might 
br .r.g su.'li events within the range of possibility, and crown 
t’l.' f i'i isrprise upon which Russia has been engaged since 
1 t 'Uys of Peter the Great, we need not wonder that her 
policy should still be to thwart and disconcert the only 
settlement that would accord with the interests of the rest 
of Europe. We have now recapitulated, in general terms, 
the views and conclusions upon the Turkish problem that 
have throughout been represented to the English public in 
this Journal; and though we do not claim for them the merit 
of any peculiar insight or foresight, we may at least credit 
ourselves with consistency and earnestness in drawing atten¬ 
tion, at each succeeding phase of the Eastern question, to 
the important considerations that are bound up with it. 
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We have reserved for separate discussion the relations 
between England and Eussia in Central Asia, although thej 
have always had a direct bearing, which has gradually 
increased in weight, upon the general policy of both 
governments in the East. But whereas the condition of the 
Ottoman Empire must necessarily affect the interests and 
exercise the diplomacy of at least four out of the six great 
European Powers, the affairs of Central Asia may be said to 
concern Eussia and England exclusively, which is a con¬ 
siderable simplification of a problem that is in its main 
complications similar. We have the same phenomena of 
the contact between powerfully organised modern states 
and backward unstable kingdoms which can neither be 
mended nor ended, the same jealousy of rival European 
governments closely watching each other’s movements and 
thwarting one another’s policy. Yet the material difference 
is that the case with which we are now dealing is one not 
of the intrusion of an Asiatic rulership and race into the 
European fe,mily, but of ,the encroachment of European 
dominion upon Asia. Down to the end of the seventeenth 
century the long contest for the borderlands of the two 
continents, which may be dated in modern history from the 
Crusades, had been turning in favour of the Asiatics; for, 
except in Spain, Christianity had never recovered any part 
of the lands that had been overrun by the irruption of 
Islam into Asia Minor and Southern Europe. In the first 
half of the eighteenth century, however, England, through 
her command of the sea, had planted herself firmly in India, 
and had thereby acquired a position that took Western 
Asia, so to speak, in reverse; while at the end of that 
centuiy Eussia was pushing onwards from the north-west as 
England had been advancing from the south-east. The 
long wars in Europe for the first fifteen years of the nine¬ 
teenth century absorbed the attention and resources of 
Eussia; and until Napoleon had been overthrown the chief 
solicitude of our Government, in England and India, was to 
counteract the intrigues, at the Persian capital, of France. 
The idea of the vulnerability of England in Asia seems to 
have first taken actual shape in the mind of Napoleon; it is 
the natural consequence of the acquisition by an island 
Power of a valuable dominion that is accessible to an enemy 
by the mainland. Yet, when we look back upon the distance 
and difficulties that separated the Eussian and English 
frontiers in the year 1815, it is certainly remarkable to find 
iff an article of our Journal for that year the following 
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passage. The writer is complaining that Bussia conceals 
her geographical knowledge of Central Asia, and he goes on 
to say:— 

* They have told us little, though they must know much. It is 
not quite improbable that they may have restrained their liberality 
and love of publicity from a determination to make the threat, if not 
the accomplishment, of an invasion of India a part of every future 
quarrel with Great Britain. That such a determination has become 
an established maxim of policy at St. Petersburg is very little dis¬ 
sembled at that capital, even during the paroxysm of friendship under 
which kings and emperors at present labour.* 

The paroxysm has long ceased, bat the policy survives, and 
must have been considerably encouraged by the rapid 
approximation of the two frontiers, so distant some eighty 
years ago. It has since been once or twice distinctly 
affirmed; and it has certainly influenced, for the last forty 
years, the whole external relations of our Indian Govern¬ 
ment with the adjacent states in Central Asia. 

In those early days Russia’s assertion of her entire irre¬ 
sponsibility to Europe for her doings in Asia may have not 
been unreasonable; but it was never allowed by England. 
In 1816 the British Government offered to mediate between 
Russia and Persia with regard to the execution of the ti<iaty 
of Gulistan, when the Russian Minister, in refusing the 
offer, declared that all such interference was inadmissible. 
But it was impossible for us to recognise this exclusive prin¬ 
ciple, for we had already treaties with Persia; and our 
anxiety grew in proportion to the increase of Russia’s 
preponderance at Tehran, which soon became, and is at 
this moment, the central point and battle-ground where the 
two rival diplomacies meet and contend in Asia. Then, in 
1838, the English accused Count Simonitch, the Russian 
envoy at the Persian capital, of having instigated the Shah 
in his attempt to seize Herat, a frontier fortress of Afghani¬ 
stan, with the sinister purpose of making it a stepping-stone 
in the surreptitious advance of Russia towards India. ‘ This 
* notion,’Pozzo di Borgo wrote from London to St. Petersburg, 
‘ is disquieting almost every one here, notwithstanding its 
‘ improbability and absurdity *; and he seems to have 
reproached Palmerston with having spread it merely out of 
his habit of systematically stirring up agitation against 
Russia. The Emperor Nicholas, in reply, formally repudi¬ 
ated any design of disturbing our security in India, though 
he had nevertheless sent a political agent to Rahul; and 
the correspondence fell into the usual tone of recriminations 
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exchanged between the two GovernmentB, each of them 
professing the most blameless intentions while intimating 
that'the other’s actions were indefensible. The only point 
upon which they agreed cordially was that the independence 
of the Asiatic states lying between their two spheres of 
occupation or influence must be strictly respected. The 
restless malignity of Palmerston, we are told, embittered 
these deplorable misunderstandings; be kept Pozzo di Borgo 
waiting two hours in the antechamber of the Foreign Ofiice; 
he occupied Karak Island on the Persian coast and refused 
to retire; he persisted in sending an English army from 
India to Kandahar and Kabul; he contaminated public 
opinion, the ambassador writes, by publishing slanderous 
reports of Kussian intrigue; and Pozzo di Borgo concluded 
that nothing remained but to select beforehand the points in 
Central Asia at which Russia could best do battle against 
England. 

To the Emperor Nicholas it appeared that his ambassador 
was taking Palmerston and the English public too seriously ; 
and these sombre anticipations of an inevitable collision he 
did not share. His aim and desire at that time was to 
secure an effective alliance with Great Britain. Nesselrode 
declared that the supposed antagonism between Russia and 
England was purely imaginary, that their real interests 
would never clash, and that * in the vast spaces of Central 
‘ Asia ’ there would be ample room for the commercial 
enterprise of both countries. Nevertheless their mutual 
suspicions and misunderstandings were revived by the expe¬ 
dition of General Peroffsky against Khiva in 1840. As the 
English were at that moment in occupation of Kabul, it is 
not difficult to comprehend why they were startled hy the 
news that Russia was taking a long stride towards the 
frontier of Afghanistan, where their position was of itself 
sufficiently insecure. On the other hand, it was not easy 
to convince Russia that when we had made a considerable 
advance from the south-east she had no right to make a 
corresponding movement from the north. Lord Palmerston 
was energetic, as usual, in his protests; but the Duke of 
Wellington took the contrary view: he declared that the ex¬ 
pedition was quite justiflable, and, what was more, that the 
predominance of Russian influence in Central Asia was a fact 
which it was useless to deny or dispute. But in admitting 
this to Baron Brunnow, who was now the Russian ambassador 
in London, he added a warning that for military adventures 
in Asia success is often no less embarrassing than a reverse. 
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since if you fail you are seriously entangled, and if you 
succeed it becomes almost impossible to draw the line where 
you can stop. The whole history of the expansion of the 
two great European dominions in Asia is summed up and 
explained in these words, which were speedily corroborated 
by events, for PerofiFsky’s army perished in the Khivan 
desert, and an entire division of British troops was annihilated 
in the passes between Kabul and Jelalabad. On both sides 
the advance had been premature. Khiva was left untouched 
for thirty years, and nearly forty years passed before an 
English regiment again crossed the frontier of Afghan¬ 
istan. Military and political complications of great im¬ 
portance recalled the attention of both Eussia and England 
to European affairs; nor were the movements in Central 
Asia resumed until other and nearer differences had been 
settled, for an interval, by the Crimean war. 

Yet it musL have been obvious that this suspension of 
activity meant only that each party was strengthening the 
base of its operations and reconnoitring more cautiously 
the intervening ground. The annexation, in 1849, of the 
Punjab to British India carried the British frontier up to 
the foot of the Afghan hills, and secured our command of 
the passes leading up to Kabul, as the conquest of Sinde 
four years earlier had thrown open the route to Kai^ahar. 
With the Afghan Amir, however, we had concluded a 
friendly treaty, and when in 1850 the Persian king again 
attacked, and this time captured, Herat, we made war upon 
him until he evacuated the place. A few years later 
Russia’s movement began again with the expedition, in 
1864, against the chiefsliipof Kokand, and the occupation of 
part of its territory, when Prince Gortschakoff took the 
opportunity of explaining by a diplomatic circular despatch 
the policy of Russia in Central Asia, from which the sub¬ 
joined extract may be quoted :— ^ 

‘ The position of Russia in Central Asia is that of all civilised 
States which are brought into contact with half-savage nomad popula¬ 
tions, possessing no fixed social organisjition. In such cases it always 
happens that the civilised State is forced, for the security of its 
frontier and its commerce, to exorcise a certain ascendency over its 
most undesirable neighbours. To put down raids and plundering, 
the frontier tribes have to be more or less reduced to submission; 
but when these tribes have taken to peaceful habits, they are in their 
turn attacked by the more distant tribes, and the State is bound to 
defend them and to punish their assailants. Hence the necessity of 
distant, costly, and ^ periodically recurring expeditions; for if the 
expedition withdraws after punishing the robbers, its retirement is 
ascribed to weakness.' 
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This part of the Bassian despatch might have been 
written, word for word, bj Lord Lawrence from Simla, so 
exactly does it describe the British position in front of the 
tribal country on the north-west frontier of India; and the 
English Government might have safely drawn their concln- 
sions as to the future in Central Asia from their own Indian 
experience of an identical situation. But Prince Gortschakoff 
proceeded to assure all foreign governments whom it might 
concern that in Kokand he h^ found, instead of nomad tri^s, 
a more solid, compact, and better organised state, * fixing for 

* us with geographical precision the limit up to which we 
‘ are bound to advance, and at which we must halt,’ because, 
on the one hand, to upset Kokand * would draw us on from 

* annexation to annexation ’; while, on the other hand, there 
was fair hope of arranging friendly relations with it. The 
shortsightedness of this latter anticipation almost casts a 
doubt on its sincerity; yet it appears to have been honestly 
meant, and one must conclude that Central Asian politics 
were not yet clearly understood at St. Petersburg. It proved 
but too true that, as Prince Gortschakoff recorded in his 
despatch, * the moral force of reason and of the interests of 
‘ civilisaUon had as yet no hold upon Asiatics.* For the 
making of treaties with the Khans of Turkestan was like 
weaving ropes out of their desert sands; nor was it possible to 
retain amicable relations with a set of reckless brigands and 
man-hunters. The occupation of Kokand brought the 
Bussians into speedy collision on their new frontier with 
fresh enemies; the whole state was soon annexed to protect 
it from the Amir of Bokhara, with whom war broke out in a 
year; and in 1868 Samarkhand was taken. The diplomatic 
correspondence that passed at that period between the 
Bussian and English Cabinets seems futile enough when we 
look back on it. The English ministry inquired anxiously 
when and where the Czar intended to stop, and hinted that 
his assurances were less satisfactory than his acts $ while 
Prince Gortschakoff replied with declarations, probably 
genuine, of his reluctance to advance, but would make no 
formal engagement to stand still. Meanwhile Bokhara had 
fallen under complete subjection to Bussia; and each step 
necessitated another, until in 1873 the last of the minor 
independent chief ships was extinguished by the capture of 
Khiva, which established Bussia on the Lower Oxus, and 
brought her within measurable distance of the Afghan 
frontier. The whole history of these consecutive events and 
transactions was related and commented upon in a volume 
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publislied by tbelate Sir Henry Bawlinson in 1875, * England 

* and Bnssia in the East,’ and in a series of articles (after¬ 
wards published separately) by the late Mr. John Wyllie, an 
Indian civilian of great promise who died early. Their 
news and proposals differed; for Bawlinson, a soldier before 
he became a diplomatist, advocated what has ever since been 
labelled as the Forward Policy, the system of meeting 
and forestalling the advance of Bussia towards India ; while 
the programme of masterly inactivity, of strengthening 
ourselves within onr Indian frontiers, avoiding obligations 
and adventures beyond it, was supported by Wyllie. He 
was moreover disposed to regard with equanimity the 
substitution of Bussian rule for the * barbarous Islamism ’ of 
the Central Asian khanates; whereupon Bawlinson observed, 
in a preface to his second edition, * that the school of 
‘ politicians represented by the Edinburgh Beviewer consti- 

* tuted the most dangerous enemies that are to be found to 
< the peace and security of India.’ To give quotations from 
these writings would now be superfluous, since the rapid 
accomplishment of predicted facts has now carried us beyond 
the ground over which the debate was then ranging; but 
the time for settling a definite policy had then obviously 
come. 

The vast interior spaces, outside the two spheres of Bussian 
and English dominion or influence, had now been materially 
diminished; the whole region north of Persia, from the 
Caspian to the Oxus, was under the military administration 
of a Bussian governor-general; and the unexplored moun¬ 
tains beyond, up to the borders of China and Afghanistan, 
were open and unoccupied. The general situation had now 
taken shape and outline ; the Eastern question was enlarging 
itself into the problem of Central Asia, conditioned by dif¬ 
ferent circumstances, yet fraught with similar apprehensions 
and inevitable consequences; for the long and inconclusive 
discussions between England and Bussia became concentrated, 
then and thenceforward, upon Persia and Afghanistan. It 
had been agreed on both sides that the integrity and 
independence of Persia should be preserved. But while in 
Europe the neutralisation of a state by compact among 
powerful neighbours answers very well, in Asia the system 
has certain incurable disadvantages. The constitution 
of Asiatic kingdoms is founded entirely upon military 
strength; they subsist upon a state of intermittent war; 
their dynasties are maintained by the force and personal 
capacity that the ruler can exercise in governing large 
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groups of subjects who are united and divided by distinctions 
of race and religion; their peoples have not acquired the 
coherence of a nationality. These states make no treaties; 
they fix no boundaries; the very titles of their rulers have 
no territorial or national significance ; their properties have 
no acknowledged landmarks; they take when they have the 
power and keep what they can; the provinces with their 
populations are transferred easily from one master to another; 
it is a condition of society that perpetuates instability and 
leaves open the field to restless ambition. Now, the intrusion 
into such an arena of governments belonging to a much more 
organised type paralyses the vitality of the indigenous states. 
If they are petty chiefships, subsisting by pillage, they 
provoke destruction; if they are large loosely constructed 
kingdoms, they arp confined within regular frontiers; the 
free play of expansion or contraction is stopped, and 
immobility produces internal decay. Not only must they 
henceforward live peaceably with their neighbours abroad; 
they are also required to keep order at home, and if they 
cannot put down revolts or 'civil wars the European govern¬ 
ment next door will insist on helping them to do so. The 
result is that the native prince rules not by his own vigour 
or popularity, but by the support and sufferance of a foreign 
protector; and his administration sinks from bad to worse. 
For in Asia an effete dynasty or an incapable king is speedily 
supplanted by foreign invasion or domestic rebellion; and 
when this natural method of reform is interdicted a kind of 
political dry-rot sets in to sap the state’s whole constitution 
by degrees. One reason why the Osmauli Sultans have so 
long held out on the Bosporus is that the European Powers 
have never yet interfered with the violent changes that 
unseat weak or unlucky sultans and viziers, by conspiracy, 
assassination, or intrigue; they have never attempted to 
set up a puppet, like Tewfik Pasha in Egypt, where it soon 
collapsed into the arms of its exhibitors. And the strength 
and splendour of the Moghul empire during four long reigns 
may be ascribed to the historical fact that each successive 
emperor fought his way to the throne. In the words of one 
of those daring men who put an end to the Emperor Paul of 
Bussia, this is the ‘grand remMe Asiatique’ which is 
employed to save an Oriental despotism when the disease of 
misrule becomes intolerable; but it is rightly shocking to the 
ideas of civilised polity, and it involves a risk of dangerous 
commotions that cannot be allowed. 

Such is the full operation of a European protectorate in 
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Asia, and although the ancient Persian monarchy has not 
yet fallen completely under this regime, it is lapsing into a 
state of tutelage between Russia and England. After two 
or three ineffectual attempts, by his predecessors, to resist 
the arms or influence of either Power, the Persian king has 
subsided into immobility within the frontiers that have 
been marked out for him by the solicitude of his two 
guardians. His condition is better than the Sultan’s in 
this one respect—that he has no Christian subjects whose 
appeals against his authority might furnish a pretext for 
interference with his domei-tic affairs ; and his old-fashioned 
armaments can be treated with unconcern. All his western 
frontier marches with Turkey, from whom he has nothing 
to fear, since any quarrel will at once bring down European 
intervention ; while on his eastern frontier with Afghanistan 
any dispute must be referred, under treaty, to England 
for arbitration before other measures can be adopted; his 
southern seaboard is vigilantly watched by British warships, 
while the Russians take charge of his northern frontier. 
The peaceful succession of the legitimate heir to the 
Persian throne is provided for by an understanding between 
the two European Powers in their common interest to 
prevent intrigues or insurrections, and his foreign re^tions 
are virtually under their management. All that he can do 
in the way of asserting his independence is to foment jealousy 
between his formidable neighbours by negotiating a foreign 
loan, or by favouring some project of a railway, or by re¬ 
vising his tariff on foreign trade, when the English and 
Russian embassies are at once drawn into controversy over 
the detection of each other’s sinister aims at commercial 
or political ascendency. The result of placing Persia 
under this kind of guardianship has been to preserve her 
territorial integrity in a condition of stagnation and decay. 
The ruler cannot govern well, and is not permitted to mis¬ 
govern scandalously; he is under much closer control than 
in Turkey. Such an outrage on common humanity as the 
recent massacres of Armenians in Asia Minor could not have 
been perpetrated within the Shah’s territory without speedy 
ruin to his independence; and the Porte can deal with 
foreign financiers at its good pleasure. 

Yet the situation of these two States has this essential 
similarity—that they are both maintained as weights in the 
balance of European Powers, as barriers against the pre¬ 
dominance in Western Asia of any single Power, which 
might command the main channels of communication, by 
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sea or land, between the two continents. One conse¬ 
quence has been that the orerland railways across Asia 
have never yet been made at all, for the Bussian line 
throurgh Siberia is a military work of no interest to the 
outer world. So the Persian kingdom subsists as a great 
inanimate block or buffer that serves to keep the Bussian 
and English possessions apart in South Asia, and to fend 
off the advance of Bussia towards the Persian Gulf, where 
the English navy has for more than a century established 
an indisputable maritime supremacy. But the Bussian line 
of penetration into Central Asia during the last forty years 
has avoided Persia, and has run eastward along its northern 
border towards Afghanistan, making a sweep round its 
upper provinces along the Oxus. It has not been the policy 
of this Journal to accentuate the notes of alarm that were 
so vehemently sounded in other quarters over these move¬ 
ments. When we look back over the discussions of the 
time, and over the ohicial negotiations about England’s pro¬ 
posal that Bussia should agree formally to place a bar 
across her o\(n path by establishing a broad neutral zone, of 
country mainly desert or occupied by nomad tribes, between 
the respective spheres of influence claimed by the two 
empires, it must be admitted that they were little more 
than futile attempts to stave off a foregone conclusion. 
Neither in physics nor in politics is the theory of a vacuum 
admissible, and all the vacant spaces on the world’s map are 
being rapidly filled up. It was vain and even unreasonable 
to suppose that diplomatic protests would retard the sub¬ 
jugation by Bussia of the wild Turcomans, or prevent the 
occupation of Merv; while by encouraging the tribes to 
resist we were merely expediting their destruction. It was 
undoubtedly desirable that Bussia should be restrained from 
acquiring a position close to the Afghan frontier that 
enabled her at will to disquiet England by threatening a 
state under our protection; but our reasons for opposing 
such a move on the strategical chessboard were precisely 
those which induced Bussia to make it. The Czar’s minister 
said plainly that neither the Bussian nor the English 
frontier in Asia was likely to stand still, and he even hinted 
that no permanency could be expected until they should 
have meL As this was just the eventuality which the 
English statesmen were strenuously determined to ward 
off, their whole policy was thenceforward directed upon 
securing the independence and integrity of Afghanistan. 

The ruffled current of events was now fast running into 
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troubled waters. Russia had formallj assented to the system 
of avoiding all contact between the possessions or pro¬ 
tectorates of the two empires in Asia^ and agreed to treat 
Afghanistan as beyond her sphere of action, stipulating for 
a similar disclaimer from England with regard to Bokhara. 
Here at last seemed to be a definite arrangement that might 
end misunderstandings; yet it had been hardly settled when 
General Kauffmann’s ‘letter of courtesy* from Tashkend 
through the Amir of Bokhara to the Amir of Kabul revived 
the exchange of remonstrances and explanations between 
the two European governments. That it is difficult, if not 
iui^racticable, for two adjacent states to abstain entirely 
from occasional intercommunication, may be admitted; and 
the complications arising from interdicting it are by no 
means likely to cease. The English Government, however, 
dissatisfied with the professions of Russia, and becoming 
anxious to strc igthen their connexion with Kabul, pressed 
Sher Ali, in 1876, to receive a special envoy from India. 
The Amir refused; the Indian Government naturally re¬ 
sented a rebuff; and when the Russo-Turkish war exploded 
in Europe, the despatch, in 1878, of a Russian envoy to 
Kabul, with whom the Amir proceeded to sign a treaty, 
offensive and defensive, broke off sharply the strained and 
suspended relations between England and Afghanistan. 

The course and vicissitudes of the second Afghan war are 
now matters for history; nor is it our purpose' to narrate 
them. When the Amir Yakub Khan, after his father’s 
death, offered to make peace with us, he was required to 
receive a British envoy at Kabul, and to cede certain tracts 
that would facilitate our command of the routes leading into 
Afghanistan. As hostilities had arisen immediately out of a 
refusal by the late Amir to admit a British envoy, it was taken 
almost as a matter of course on both sides that his admission 
should be a condition of peace; but it is now clear that the 
demand should not have been made. All Afghanistan had 
been thrown into confusion by the English invasion, and by 
the death of the Amir Sher Ali. His son, Yakub Khan, 
with no experience or strength of character, had as yet no 
hold upon the country, no money to pay his troops, and little 
influence over a fierce intractable people, whose inveterate 
hatred of the foreigner was inflamed by the presence of a 
British officer at Kabul. It might have been foreseen that 
Colonel Oavagnari’s position there would be surrounded by 
risks, and also that the whole fabric of our friendly relations 
with Afghanistan, as it had been built upon the treaty of 
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Gandamak, depended on his safety. Within three months 
his assassination brought it down with a terrible crash; and 
thus, while during the first period of the war we had been 
fighting the Amir, in the second we found ourselves engaged 
in the much more arduous task of fighting the Afghan 
people. Kabul was captured by the brilliant and daring 
march of Sir Frederick Roberts upon the capital; Kandahar, 
which we were just evacuating, was retained; but although 
we managed to keep a firm military hold of these two 
important points, the Indian Government was placed in an 
awkward dilemma—we could neither stay nor go. To occupy 
permanently the whole country was impossible; while if we 
abandoned it to masterless confusion by withdrawing our 
troops, the whole war had been waged to no purpose. In 
England public feeling and political parties were greatly 
excited by these events; for the opponents of the forward 
policy triumphed in the fulfilment of their predictions that 
it would lead to disaster; and Mr. Gladstone’s thunderous 
denunciations of the men and measures that had brought 
us into this predicament undoubtedly expedited the fall of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s administration in 1880. But from this 
deadlock we were most fortunately extricated by the appear¬ 
ance on the scene of Abdurrahman, who had been living 
under Russian surveillance for ten years across the Oxus, 
and whose release at this juncture may not uncharitably be 
ascribed to an intention of increasing our perplexities, 
whereas in fact it provided us with a way of escaping from 
them. With politic sagacity the Viceroy of India, Lord 
Lytton, at once made encouraging overtures to him as an 
acceptable candidate for the vacant rulorship; Lord Ripon 
completed what his predecessor had begun ; and by the end 
of 1881 Abdurrahman, recognised and subsidised by the 
British Government as the Amir of all Afghanistan, began 
the twenty years of a long and energetic reign which 
crushed out all local resistance to central authority, and has 
left to his successor an organised government with a 
regular revenue, and an army that is well furnished with 
the weapons of modern war. 

At the present moment, therefore, we have reached another 
stage in the long evolution of the conditions and circum¬ 
stances inseparable from the peculiar situation that has 
been created by the spread of European domination in Asia. 
The two leading Powers, Russia and England, have closed 
in upon Persia and Afghanistan; and while the exertions 
made by England throughout the nineteenth century to 
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arrest the absorption by Bnssia of the central region hare 
ineyitablj failed, they have, at any rate, so far succeeded as 
to preserve the independence, if not the integrity, of both 
these kingdoms. Bnssia, on her side, has consolidated a 
formidable position along the whole northern border of these 
territories, from the Caucasus to the Pamir ranges on the 
Chinese frontier, whence she can overawe Persia by her 
proximity to Tehran, and can menace Afghanistan from a 
military station within thirty miles of Herat. But the real 
pivot upon which the future developement of this situation 
must turn is evidently in Afghanistan, where Kabul is for 
Central Asia what Constantinople is for Europe—the cardinal 
point of wide, circular, half- veiled movements at a distance 
all round it. In Persia our commerce has material interests, 
and the reasons, political and military, for preserving her 
independence are of serious importance, yet they are com¬ 
paratively indirect and secondary, with a view to ulterior 
eventualities. Bussia might use a paramount influence at 
Tehran to assume exclusive charge of the future railway 
lines across Persia to the sea; she might acquire control 
of the state’s customs, and might establish a naval 
station on the J’ersian Gulf that would interfere with our 
interests in those waters and might even flank inconveniently 
our maritime communications with India. She might insist 
on territorial cessions or privileges in Eastern Persia that 
would bring her down on the western frontier of Afghanistan, 
and place her where she might some day turn the great 
quadrilateral of mountains in the Afghan midlands by a 
march across the open country lying between Seistan and 
Kandahar. We do not believe that such a distinctly hostile 
demonstration would ever be made by Bussia wantonly, or 
except under what she might hold to be adequate provo¬ 
cation on our part; yet we have already shown that the 
idea of so disposing her forces in Asia that she might be 
ready to alarm and preoccupy England at some critical 
conjuncture, in Europe or elsewhere, has long been conceived 
by Bussian statesmen and soldiers. Nor, indeed, could a 
rival, whose path towards Constantinople we have crossed 
twice in the last fifty years, be expected to overlook such an 
obvious manoeuvre on the field of political strategy. 

What may be callftd political strategy, indeed, is a game 
that can only be played upon an arena where the motions 
of two i^;arties opposed to each other are not embarrassed by 
considerations for neighbours or neutrals. It is a contest 
in which they avoid meeting, but are engaged in marching 
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and countermarching on the ground between the two camps, 
with little more regard for the proprietors than would he 
shown by two generals in a campaign. The interrening 
states' are too weak to interfere in a match between anta¬ 
gonists whose power is to them irresistible; they are com¬ 
pelled to await the result, upon which their own destiny 
depends; they endeavour to conciliate both sides, until 
finally they become the prize of the stronger. After this 
manner have Eussia and England been manoeuvring against 
each other in Asia during the last fifty years or more; and 
nothing indicates more significantly the radical impotence 
of Asiatic kingdoms, or their terriWial incoherence, than 
the fact that these movements are still going on, as each 
step taken from one camp is held to necessitate a corre¬ 
sponding step from the other. We have recently learnt 
from the English newspapers that the Government of India 
is marking out a railway from Quetta, our headquarters in 
Beluchistan, westward in the direction of the Persian frontier. 
The line is well within British jurisdiction, yet in St. Peters¬ 
burg the journalists have at once sounded the alarm, declare 
that the independence of Persia is threatened, and call upon 
their Government to retaliate by an advance towards the 
same point through Persia from Eussia’s Transcaspian rail¬ 
way on the north. And the report of a Eussian exploring 
party among the snow-clad mountains and valleys of the 
Pamir highlands—in the borderland of three empires, China, 
India, and Eussia—is the signal for irresponsible demands 
upon the Indian Government to lose no time in crossing the 
lofty ranges that bound its impassable northern frontier, 
and to set up fresh landmarks in the deserts beyond. In 
the nearer East some German financiers have acquired from 
the Sultan a concession for a railway through Asia Minor to 
Baghdad and the Persian Gulf, a project that will develope 
the whole of that country, and will open out a natural line 
of through communication between Europe and Asia. The 
‘ Novoe Vremya * immediately draws attention to the strategic 
importance of such a railway, protests that it will * enormously 
‘ prejudice * Eussian trade, wiU enfeeble Russia’s infiuence 
in Asia, and will be injurious to the interests of France. 
The general result is that while, as we have shown, the 
spontaneous operation of those restorative forces which bring 
out energetic races and dynasties has been checked through¬ 
out this unlucky continent by European ascendency, the 
suspicious jealousy and political ambition of Europe with¬ 
hold the introduction of those civilising agencies which are 
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the only benefits that can be offered to palliate the destruc¬ 
tion of these antique societies. In our Indian Empire we 
hare openly undertaken the business of civilisation ; but in 
Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan the European protectorate 
is upholding, for its own purposes, an irresponsible internal 
despotism; and the increasing pressure from without upon 
China, the competition and reciprocal counteraction of the 
Powers that are now enveloping her, are likely to reduce her 
before long to a similar condition. Her outlying territories 
may be pared off by gradual encroachment; and the central 
mass will then be placed under a joint ^ guarantee of inde- 
‘ pendence and integrity,’ which is becoming the formula 
that signifies the supremacy of Europe over all the sovereign¬ 
ties of Asia. With a state under this system the next step 
is usually to accept large loans from the European money- 
market, for the developernent of its resources and the reform 
of its armament, upon an assignment of revenues or a 
concession of special privileges to the most infiuential among 
its protectors; and all such operations are important politi¬ 
cally : they disturb the balance of power among the guarantors. 
But when an Oriental ruler has dealt largely with European 
financiers he is like an Indian ryot among moneylenders; 
his lands are mortgaged until his independence becomes 
nominal; it exists through the sufferance of powerful credi¬ 
tors, none of whom will allow any one of them to enter into 
possession. 

The only state in Central Asia that has still preserved 
real internal independence is Afghanistan. Nepal might be 
added; but in the great field of world-politics this highland 
principality, shut in between India and Tibet, is of no 
account. The Afghan Amir has no foreign debt; he permits 
no kind of interference in his administration; he can be 
cruel and oppressive at his pleasure, because the English 
subsidy enables him to keep up an army that would stifle 
any resistance. Yet full sovereignty he docs not possess ; 
for our support of his dynasty, and our guarantee of his 
territory, are given conditionally on his leaving the control 
of his foreign relations to the British Government. Our 
policy has thus far succeeded in consolidating between 
Bussia and India a substantial kingdom, formidable 
within its own mountains, out of a country distracted by 
incessant civil wars and tribal unruliness—a kingdom not to 
be lightly overawed or meddled with from either side. The 
Afghan people, fanatically united in religion, and not seriously 
divided by race or language, are perhaps nearer the form of 
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what in Europe is termed a nationality than the subjects 
of any other Asiatic state. But in proportion as their Amir 
has increased his military strength and riveted his authority, 
he has naturally become less amenable to English influence 
or advice; the yoke of our protectorate begins to gall him; 
and his people, with two occupations of £[abul by an Indian 
army fresh in their memories, are dangerously suspicious 
of any close dealings between their ruler and the infidels. 
We thus find ourselves pledged to the protection, and re¬ 
sponsible for the good behaviour, of an ignorant and intract¬ 
able rulership, whose frontiers on the north-west are in contact 
with the dominions of Russia, on a line where the lowlands 
along the Oxus offer no obstacle to an invader, and where a 
Russian military station has been posted within striking 
distance of Herat. * 

The situation is evidently insecure, for we stand pledged 
to the defence of the Amir’s territory, yet we are neverthe¬ 
less unable to exercise an immediate superintendence over 
his actions. The external reflations of Afghanistan are under¬ 
stood to be under our control; but to direct them without a 
British representative at the seat of government is exceed¬ 
ingly difficult, and to the admission of such an agency neither 
the Amir nor his people are likely to consent; they regard 
it as the first step towards foreign subjugation. The conse¬ 
quences are that the Amir is the only independent ruler in the 
world at whose capital there is no diplomatic resident, and 
that the English Government is left without influence or 
even information regarding the course of affairs which might 
be of great importance. Moreover, although we may have 
consented to this exclusion in deference to Afghan suscepti¬ 
bilities, the Russians are troubled by no such considerations, 
nor can they be expected to neglect an opportunity of adding 
to our embarrassments. So recently as in August last a 
Russian newspaper was insisting upon the urgent necessity 
for abrogating certain clauses of the Anglo-Russian agree¬ 
ment of 1873 that prevent direct and regular intercourse 
between the Transcaspian province and Afghanistan, declar¬ 
ing that the establishment of Russian consular agencies in 
the latter country had become indispensable for the develope- 
ment of Russian trade in Central Asia, and asserting confi¬ 
dently that the Government at St. Petersburg had t^en up 
the question. We have here an ominous note of warning 
that may recall to us the demand, in 1870, for the abroga¬ 
tion of the Black Sea clause in the treaty of Paris; and 
though the Amir must be equally averse to the admission of 
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any European representative, be has neither strength to 
resist nor jurisdiction to decide; for the demand would be 
addressed to England, and by England it must be answered. 

To conclude. As the focus of our disputes with Russia 
in Europe throughout the nineteenth century has been at 
Constantinople, so in Afghanistan lies the knot of aU the 
complications that have entangled the relations of the two 
Governments in Central Asia. The Turkish and the Afghan 
questions exhibit varieties of the same problem, with a 
fundamental similarity in the conditions and main features. 
The Ottoman Sultan and the Amir of Kabul are the two 
most important Mahomedan rulers in Asia; they keep the 
strongholds of Islam, and derive their internal strength from 
their command over a warlike population whom they are 
training and arming for modern warfare; they can rely on 
its fanatical ent^'usiasm and instinctive resistance to foreign 
civilisation. Yet in both instances the existence of their 
kingdoms really depends on the balancing of the European 
Powers that press upon their frontiers; and this equilibrium 
has hitherto preserved them, because both the Sultan and 
the Amir occupy positions, strategical and political, on the 
world’s map of such importance that no single Euro»jean 
Power can be permitted to eject them, while a partition 
could only be contemplated, at least by England, as the last 
resource for terminating a hazardous war. In these circum- 
stances the Turkish question seems at the present moment 
likely to be quiescent, so long as the present stationary 
aspect of international affairs in Europe continues; but 
Afghanistan has a new Amir, whose character and capacity 
are as yet untried, while the Russian Government appears 
inclined to raise a discussion that may bring up again the 
very delicate subject of his foreign relations. In political 
settlements everywhere there is no finality, and in the 
climate of Asia they are apt to be particularly short-lived ; 
nor is it a matter for surprise that awkward points have a 
tendency to reappear. Yet it is greatly to the interests of 
both European Governments that a friendly attitude should 
be preserved in regard to the Afghan frontier, for the tran¬ 
quillity of all Asia depends upon a good understanding 
between England and Russia at its centre. 


No, CCGCIII, will he published in January, 1903. 
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Stanley, A., his * Patriotic Songs * reviewed, 29. 

T. 

Thomson, H. C., his ‘Cliina and the Powers’ reviewed, 210. 

Todd, A., ‘ Parliamentary Government in the Colonies ’ reviewed,464, 
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colonist, 81—Dante’s vision of Ulysses and Diomed united in 
punishment, 88—Ulysses reveals to Dante the story of his last 
fateful voyage, 89—^Tennyson’s version of Dantesque tradition, 
93—‘ Odyssey ’ completed in * Divine Comedy,’ 96. 
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Wallace, A. R., his ‘Darwinism’ reviewed, 366. 

War and Poetry, review of some poems, songs, and ballads, 29— 
Hebrew ballad of Jael and Sisera, 31—Homeric and Roman war 
poems, 32—bards of Norsemen, Danes, Saxons, 32—chivalry 
and forgiveness of enemies, 33—‘ Kinmont Willie,’ 34—‘ Brave 
Lord Willoughby,’ 34—sea-ballads of Armada times, 35— 
Addison’s ‘Campaign,’ 35—‘Hearts of Oak,’ 36—‘Burial of 
Sir .fohn Moore,’ 37—Byron’s ‘Waterloo’ and Campbell’s 
‘ Hohenlinden * and other patriotic lyrics, 38—Tennyson’s ‘ Light 
' Brigade,’ and Sir Francis Doyle’s ‘ Private of the Buffs,’ 40—Sir 
Alfred Lyall’s poems of the Mutiny, 40—songs of American 
Civil War and Afghan War, 41—South African war sonnets, 42— 
Sir Harry Smith at Waterloo, 45—Macaulay, 46—poets of young 
Ireland, 47—Henry Newbolt, 47—Kipling, 48—Tolstoy and other 
modem writers upon war, 60. 

Wdlyame, Rev. C., his account of campaign in West Indies in 1794 
reviewed, 408. 
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piihlicatioii of an 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 

RlsVISKI) AND D.AR'l'l.Y KK-WHITTEN, 

In Fortnig^htly Parts, 
price One Shillings net, of 

Social Ens:Iand. 

A History of the Progress of the People in Relig^ion, Laws, 
l.earnin}!:, Arts, Industry, Commerce, Literature, and 
Manners, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Written by the Hixfhest Authorities, and Edited by H. D. 
^ TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. S. MANN, M.A. 
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2,500 Illustrations Reproduced “from Authentic Historic 
Documents and Pictures, and numerous 
Coloured Plates and Maps. 

Part 1 now ready. 

C HJS <;rcat Kncxclopailia of social hi.itory is a .survey of the (growth 
of u\iIisalion in (ircat Ihitaiii from llic earliest, times to the 
presi'iil (lay. It illustrates the ri'e anil jirofiress ol the Ihitish 
peojile in eilnealion, arts, literature, ielision, laws, coinmefce, war, 
scieme, and e\er\’ deipartment of lile and industry. 

Since tlie oriirinal edition of the work was piihlislied the sections 
dealinjT with the inilitary orjianisation and the art of Koiuan Britain, and 
with social and doinesiic life and n\anners from the eailiest times to the 
rei^n of ICli/.aln'th, have been completely rewritten, whilst the rest of 
the text has uuderiione revision, and occasionally rearranfrement. 

Many thousands of pounds have been exjiended in the production 
of the illustrated edition. In selectinj; the illustrations the primary 
aim has been to iducitlate the text. 'Fhey are taken mainly from 
extant remains or from conteiiijiorary MSS. 

Of the latter class many, it is believed, have never before been 
reproduced, while the majority of the originals of the rest have hitherto 





been accessible onl}' thron^^li the medium of drawings, frequently con¬ 
tained in books quite out of the reach of ordinary readers. With very 
rare exceptions, the illustrations in “ SociAi. KnolaM) ” have been 
photographed directly fnuu the objects rcj)resented, of ^’hieh they may 
therelore be regarded as absolutely trustworthy rej)rescn tat ions. 

The close, connection ol Scotland and Ireland with English history 
during the sf.xteenth century has afiorded an opportunity for the pre¬ 
sentation of a number of objects of dress and [)ersonal ornament 
belonging to the hist(’ry of those countries, and ot architectural and 
other illustrations hearing upem them. 

'fhis JiaaisTKATKi) Eoition ot “ SoriAi. PInglam)" will form the most 
comprehensive and trustworthy collection ever ])roduced of ])ictorial 
illu.str.jLions of the political, religious, military, artistic, scientific, 
economic, and social activities of the populations ot the British Isles 
from the earliest period to the late Victorian era. 
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“ One of the most important historical undertakings of the last quarter of a 
century is Messrs. Cassell’s great work on ‘ Social England.’ Messrs. Cassell 
are now bringing out an edition with no less than 2,500 admirably executed 
illustrations, giving a pictorial representation of the national life from its dim 
beginnings to the end of the nineteenth century. Tire letterpress has been 
revised throughout, and in part cntirel) rewritten, while a considerable amoent 
of new material lias been introdui ed. It is a great enterprise worthily carried 
out.”— Contrrnporaiy Rcvien'. 

“ Its interest is doubled by the iutroduction of the numerous illustrations.”— 

Ihuly A'fn's. 

‘‘The book should be in every schoolroom and in evciy reference library in 
the country. -Atlicmeum. 

“ ‘ Social P-ngland ’ is such a monumental work, is so thoroughly and ex¬ 
haustively done by such eminent scholars, that the cost of production must be 
enormous. ... As history, the story it tells may be accepted as pretty well 
the last word upon the subjects treated, while as a pictorial record it is pro¬ 
bably the finest thing ever done of its character.— JllatL' ami WhH(. 

“ ‘Social England’ is the fullest and best ‘record of the progress of the 
people' which we possess. The new edition is so superbly illustrated that without 
a word of text it might serve as a pictorial history of England.” Herald. 

“ The only modem book on an extended scale which covers the whole field 
of English history.”— Manchester (luaraian. 


A full Illustrated Praspeetus, ivith specimen paj^cs^ will be sent on applieaiion. 
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The Prospectus Just Issued 

By The Scottish Widows'* Fund 

Contains its Balance-Sheet based on a Valuation of its Affairs as at 
31st December 1901, made with a view to Division of the Profits 
of the Seven Years to that date. The Balance-Sheet, which was 
submitted to the Annual Meeting of Members, on 23rd May, 
showed a Balance of ;^2,643,936 ; 5 : 9d.,—exclusive of the Invest¬ 
ments and Exchange Reserve Fund, amounting to 100,000,— 

Disposed of thus: 

Intermediate Bonuses paid 1895-1901 . .;^ 324 i 395 9 o 

'I’o jirovide New Bonuses as below 2,285,463 o ■ o 

Carried forward to next Septenniuin 34)077 16 9 

Credit Balance as above £2,643,936 5 9 

The above Sum of £2,28^,46^ was divided among the Members 
in Compound Reversionary Bonus Additions to the policies for the 
seven years, at the rate of £i : 1 4s. per cent per annum, yielding, 
on the Original Sums Assured alone, Bonus Additions varying 

From £1 :14s. to £5:4:9d. per cent per annum 

According to the dates of the Policies. 

And there was also declared a Compound Intermctliatc Bonus 
for the seven years to next Division at the rate of : i J.s, per 
cent per annum, yielding, on the Original Sums Assured alone, 

From £1:12s. to £5:10:5d. per cent per annum, 

Also according to dates of the Policies. 

The Announcetnent of these Exiepttonalty Large Bonuses to the Policies 
hath vested and intermediate vas reicived by the Members at the Annual 
Meeting as a most satisjaclory re.Mill of the operations of the sesmt years. 

The Society has always been 

A Great Bonus Yielding Office 

as shown by the Tables in the Prospectus, of the Bonuses, Surrender 
Values, Paid-up Policies, and T^oans obtainable thereon, practi¬ 
cally under every Policy in force. The Society is the only Office 
which Publishes this Important Information in Full, and its 
past history and present position show that persons now becoming 
Members must do so under unusually favourable conditions. 
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